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U. S. Army or Navy 
RED CROSS OR Y. M.C. A. 














Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 
medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, FREE OF 
_ COMMISSION, to officers and men in the U. S. Army 

and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 

Y. M. C. A. work. 

We have also sent our American representative to France for the 

convenience of our friends, with headquarters at the office of the Crédit 

Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Founders Court, Lothbury, London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 























State Street Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. . 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Convepyancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bownitcn, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 














CHARLES RIVER TRUST CO. 


When your son comes to Harvard, or your 
daughter to Radcliffe, start an account here. 


Commercial accounts | 


Savings Department | Resources last report 
Safe Deposit Vaults $4,210,225 


Trust Department 





Depository of the Bursar of Harvard College 
Depository of Radcliffe College 


HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


BY HARVARD MEN 




















THE CHARNEL ROSE 
And Other Poems 
By Conrad Aiken 


Mr. Aiken’s previous volumes have already established 
his reputation as one of the chief contemporary poets. 
William Lyon Phelps in The Advance of English Poetry 
says: “He has thus far shown the power to write melo- 
dious music, to paint nature pictures in warm colours, 
and is ever on the quest of Beauty. . . . Conrad Aiken 
is firmly, gladly on the earth. He believes that our only 
paradise is here and now.” 
This new volume contains Sen/in: A Biography, the ro- 
mantic and lyric Variations, and the beautiful symbolic 
poem, Zhe Charnel Rose. 

Blue cloth, 160 pages. 


Other books by Conrad Aiken 
THE JIG OF FORSLIN 


“It is indeed an original achievement, one valuable by its cre- 

ator’s sincerity.”” — Epwarp Garnett, in Atlantic Monthly. 

Purple cloth with 4-color jacket by Dorothy Pulis ,o 
et $1.2 


NOCTURNE OF REMEMBERED SPRING 


“‘A book of remarkable power and remarkable perversity. . .. 
His work has sustained power and a beauty of its own.’? — 
Current Opinion. 

Black cloth, jacket in black and silver by Julie Brown. Net $1.25 


EARTH TRIUMPHANT 


“The best book of the year.”? — 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
By John Gould Fletcher 


Imagist poems, written after certain designs of the Uki- 
oye or Passing World school of Japanese prints. 

“ For the discerning eye,” says Amy Lowell in Tenden- 
cies in Modern American Poetry,“ no living poet has 
more distinction of vision or style. In him, indeed, we 
see the beginning of that new order of which I have so 
often spoken. To the poet, he is a real teacher, indicating 
new directions, opening up untrodden ways of thought.” 
Limited edition with frontispiece and jacket in colors. 
Special end-leaves and many illustrations by Dorothy 
Pulis Lathrop. Cloth, gilt tops. Net $1.75 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
By Robert M. Wernaer 


What will America do in the work of reconstruction? 
Here is a voice, a solemn, passionate voice, like John the 
Baptist’s crying in the wilderness, “ Consecrate yourself ! 
Consecrate yourself!”, It reminds one irresistibly of Mary 
Antin’s “ The Promised Land,” but has a special message 
for America to-day, Green cloth. Net $1.25 


MASONIC BOOKPLATES 
By Winward Prescott 


A list of plates and thirteen full-page reproductions. 
Edition limited to 200 copies. Net $1.00 


COMMON MEN AND WOMEN 
By Harold W. Gammans 


The book of *‘rhythmus” with an introductory essay on 
the borderland between prose and verse. 

“The author has caught the true spirit of ‘imagist’ and 
‘free verse’ poetry, ‘and is entitled to a worthy place 
among the poets of the New School.” — Journal of Edu- 
cation. Orange wrapper over boards (The Contemporary 








Net $1.25 











Los Angeles Graphic. 
Green cloth. Net $1.25 














THE ESSENTIAL MYSTICISM 
By Stanwood Cobb 


A brilliant study of Oriental philosophy and its effect on 
Western thought, offering suggestions alike to layman 
and preacher, student and teacher, theologian and busi- 
ness man. Green cloth. Net $1.25 


Other books by Stanwood Cobb 
THE REAL TURK 


One of the few authoritative books on the Turk written by an 
American. 

‘*A book which every one interested in ethnology or in religious 
propaganda should read.”’ — 7he Outlook. 











16 full-page illustrations, green cloth, gilt tops. Net $2.00. 
AYESHA OF THE BOSPHORUS 

A romance of Constantinople. 

Frontispiece by Darius Cobb. Cloth, gilt tops. Net $1.00 


EXERCISE AND SET-UP 
By Samuel Delano, M.D. 


This book is not a treatise, but a detailed answer to what 
should be one of the most important questions of human 
life, written by a physician of long standing and experi- 
ence. It includes chapters on Nature of E xercise, Mus- 
cle and Circulation, Games and Sports, Best Exércise, 
Muscle, Walking, Fat, Rest, etc. The appendix contains 
a thorough scheme of chest movements with directions. 
and thirty-six full-page illustrations. 

“An elaborate presentation of the theory of physical exer- 
cise... . Can hardly be recommended too warmly to those 
insearch of bodily perfection.”— San Francisco Argonaut. 
“ Teaches an original scheme of chest movements work- 
ing on entirely new principles.” — Review of Review's, 
“JT believe your system is sound. If the system is con- 
scientiously carried through, excellent results ought to be 
obtained without strain or exaggerated development.” — 
MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD Woop. 





Cloth. 
FROM THEIR GALLERIES 
By Donald Douglas 


If you are a lover of the fantastic tale you ought not to 
miss this little volume of stories by a young American 
writer who has an unusual gift of fanciful imagination. 
Indeed, if there is any fiction in America to-day that may 
be compared to the fantastically charming and amusing 
tales of Lord Dunsany, it is to be found in the work of 
Donald Douglas. 

Blue cloth, jacket in colors. 


THE UNSEEN HOUSE 
By Sylvester Baxter 


The titular poem was suggested by the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind in Boston. 

“ They are all unquestionably vigorous in conception and 
full of constructive thought.” — WILLIAM STANLEY 
BRAITHWAITE, in Boston Transcript. 

Edition limited to 200 copies numbered and signed by 
the author. Net $1.50 


HORIZONS 
By Robert Alden Sanborn 


A book of poems, “Such pure essence of poetry as this 
shows ... convinces me that there is a true and fine 
poet to be reckoned with here.” — WILLIAM STANLEY 
BRAITHWAITE, in Boston Transcript. 

Green wrapper over boards, with cover design by Elihu 
Net 60 cents 


Net $2.00 





Net $1.25 








Series). Net 60 cents Vedder. (The Contemporary Series.) 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY __ Publishers COP Ee TRE Boston 


Send for 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 





‘All Star’’ Fiction 


Books on the War 





. Our Admirable Betty 


By Jerrery Farnou 
Author of **The Broad Highway”’ 


A joyous and vigorous romance of the period of 
“The Broad Highway.’ $1.60 net. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 


By E. Puiturrs OPPENHEIM 


Author of “The Pawns Count,” “The Kingdom of 
he Blind” 


Another German spy story — more audacious than 
Mr. Oppenheim has heretofore written. $1.50 net. 


J 
Out of the Silences 
By Mary E. WALLER 
Author of “The Wood-carver of ’Lympus” 

A virile romance of the present day with its scenes 
laid in Canada. $1.50 net. 
Virtuous Wives 
By Owen JoHNSON 
Author of “The Salamander” 


A highly interesting and truthful story of married 
life in Tew York that every woman will wish to read. 


1.50 net. 
Skyrider 


By B. M. BowEer 
Author of **The Lookout Man” 


A cowboy who becomes an aviator is the hero of 
this new story of Western ranch life. $1.40 ned. 











Books on the Drama 





Representative British 


Dramas: 
Victorian and Modern 
Edited by Montross J. MosEs 
Contains the complete text of 21 plays from Bulwer- 
Lytton down to Galeworthy and Dunsany. These plays 
illustrate the progress of the British Dramatist in tech- 
nique and ideas. In addition to an informative general 


face, each play is preceded by a full introduction. 
ere itsed 873 pages. $4.00 neZ. 


Little Theater Classics 
Volume I 
By Samuet A. Exrort, JR. 
Contains five classic one-act plays of rare merit adapted 


for * Little Theaters,’’ or for stay-at-home readers. 
$1.50 net. 





Tales of War 


By Lorp Dunsany 


Wonderful vignettes are these tales of the great Euro- 
pean tragedy, and all bear the stamp of Lord Dunsany’s 
artistry ang sense of romance. $1.25 net. 


The Cradle of the War: 


The Near-East and Pan-Germanism 
By H. Cuartes Woops, F.R.GS. 


The latest authoritative book on Bulgaria, Turkey and 
the Balkans, based on intimate first-hand knowledge of 
the Near East and its rulers. With valuable maps and 
illustrations. 2.50 net. 


Heroes of Aviation 


By Laurence La TouretrrE Drices 


Authentic stories of the famous French, American, 
English, Italian and Belgian aviators, by an authoritative 
writer. 1.50 nel. 


Nerves and the War 


By Anniz Payson CALL 


A timely and appropriate volume on the economy of 
nerve force by the author of ** Power Through Repose.”’ 
$1.25 net. 





Biography and Travel 





Woodrow Wilson: 
An Interpretation 
By A. Maurice Low 


keen and impartial analysis of the character and 
motives of the President as revealed by his speeches, 
writings and statesmanship; by the American corres- 
pondent of the London Morning Post. $2.00 nei. 


George Westinghouse: 
His Life and Achievements 


By Francis E. Leupp 


The biography of one of America’s greatest inventors 
that reads like a romance. $3.00 net. 


The Golden Road 


By Livan Waitine . 


A résumé of the varied ex; « riences of one of America’s 
best known women of letters, gathered along ‘The 
Golden Road ”’ of life, at home and abroad. $3.00 ned, 


My Chinese Days 


By Guuiecma F. Atsop 
With its background of Oriental colors, customs and 
mystery, this is a volume of really wonderful vignettes of 
Chinese life, by a woman physician. $2.00 net. 





Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY MAX FARRAND 
Proressor Farranp has written a very unusual book... such as has not hitherto ap- 
peared dealing with American history.... This is the first time that there has been 
produced a balanced study of moderate length which escapes being a mere sketch or 
abstract.... A delightful book to read, and a most illuminating and instructive book to 
study. — Theodore Roosevelt, in The Outlook. $1.50 net. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE SATURDAY CLUB 
BY EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 
Srncz its founding in 1855 by Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz, Motley and others, The Saturday 
Club has had a very distinct influence on our literary development. Dr. Emerson’s richly 
personal record of its early years, and of the remarkable group of men who composed it, 
throws new light on the history of American letters. 35 Photogravure illustrations. $7.50 net. 


STEEP TRAILS, By Joun 


Muir 
Vivip accounts of travel and adven- 
ture among the mountains and deserts 
of the West. ‘No one who loves 
the out-of-doors should fail to read 
this volume. Perhaps no other book 
of Muir so adequately presents the 
scope of Muir’s genius.” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Wllustrated. $3.00 net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, By Juxia 
Co.irer Harris 

Tue author has achieved something like a veri- 

table masterpiece. . . . It is, indeed, precisely 

such a biography as Harris ought to have —a 

fitting memorial to a man who gave much glad- 

ness to the world. — New York Tribune. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 net. 

REMINISCENCES OF LAFCADIO 
HEARN, By Sersuxo Koizumi 
(Mrs. Hearn) 

A FRESH, vivid and intimate portrait by Hearn’s 

Japanese wife. “ Reading this slender, haunting 

book has given me a new and precious sympathy 

with Lafcadio Hearn.” — Chicago Daily News. 
$1.00 net. 

THE LIFE OF LAMARTINE, By H. 
Remsen WHITEHOUSE 

Tne first complete life of the great French poet- 

statesman in any language, illuminating not only 

Lamartine’s activities as a poet and statesman, 

but his famous affairs of sentiment as well. 2 vols. 

Illustrated. $10.00 net. 


HIGH ADVENTURE, By James 
Norman HaAtyi 

America’s greatest aviation book. “The Epic of 

the Air; Romance that dims the deeds of all the 

Ages.” —Chicago Daily News. 40 Illustrations. 

$1.50 net. 





SONGS OF MEN, Compiled 
by Rosert FrRorHINGHAM 
A UNIQUE anthology of red-blooded 
poems of sport, adventure, manly 
friendship, travel, war, and the things 
that mean most to all men. A book 
for every woman to give some man, and 
a book for some women to own them- 
selves. $1.25 net. Overseas Edition, 

$2.00 net. 


THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF 
LETTERS, By Girtpert Murray 


Tuts brilliant exposition of the religion of a 
broad-minded liberal shows how in scholership 
itself there may be a deeply religious element. 
“We can imagine no better kind of spiritual for- 
tification for these times.” — Chicago Evening 
Post. $1.00 net. 


THE JOYS OF BEING A WOMAN, 
By WINrIrrRED KIRKLAND 


Essays written with such decided charm and 
delicate humor that they cannot fail to delight 
those who enjoy this type of writing. — Balti- 
more Sun. An ideal gift for almost any woman. 
$1.50 net. 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR, By Woops 
HutTcHINsON 

Tue first complete and authoritative book on the 

medical achievements of the present war, giving 

in breezy, non-technical language just the infor- 

mation wanted by every one whose boy is “over 

there.” $2.00 net. 


FROM “ POILU” TO “ YANK,” By 
WiLu1AM YORKE STEVENSON 
Tue latest ambulance book, written with all the 


tang and vitality that made “At the Front in 
a Flivver”’ so popular. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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Captain Carroll Swan 
01 


The first account by an American offi- 
cer of the great Allied Victory Drive 
and of the splendid part played by 
American lads in the German defeat. 
It’s a thrilling story and a proud record 
of pluck and efficiency. Every Ameri- 
can should read it. 


Captain Swan of the Yankee Division 
tells all about the boys under his com- 
mand ; their names, individual exploits, 
adventures, everyday lives and mag- 
nificent morale. His book gives just 
the information Americans have hun- 
gered for ever since their boys went 
across. 24 illustrations. $1.50 net. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston and New York 








FALL PUBLICATIONS 


KOREAN BUDDHISM. 
ERICK STARR 


New material representing a large amount of work 
in almost a virgin field. Lllustrated. $2.00 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW, THE. By 
H. M. KALLENn 


A collective consideration by a body of university 
men and journalists; RALPH S. Rounps of New 
York, Chairman, and H. M. KAtLEN, Secretary of 
the League of Nations Committee; the most com- 
prehensive and detailed thus far. $1.50 
LETTERS OF SUSAN HALE. 
Edited by CAROLINE P. ATKINSON with 
an introduction by Epwarp E. Hate. 
A vivacious, witty, and altogether charming book, 
written in a generation when letter writing was an 
“ accomplishment,” and portraying social,and literary 
Boston, Newport, Paris, and other centers. A distinc- 
tive gift book. Illustrated. $3.50 
OCCASIONAL PAMPHLETS 
BEARING ON THE WORLD 
AFTER THE WAR. By Ratpu 
ADAMS CRAM 


No. 1. The Significance of Gothic Art. $.15 
No. 2. Architecture in Its Relation to Civilization. 





By FRED- 


.15 

No. 3. A Plan for the Settlement of Middle Europe. 

Map. / $.25 

No. 4. La Cathédrafe de Reims. Hier, aujourd’hui 
—demain. Translation by Madeleine 

Fabin. 25 

ON BECOMING AN AMERI.- 


CAN. Some Meditations of a newly 
naturalized Immigrant. By Horace J. 
BRIDGES $1.75 


POWER OF DANTE, THE. By 
CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. Eight 
Lectures given at the Lowell Institute. 


An authoritative, readable book by an eminent scholar. 
$2.00 


CAN MANKIND SURVIVE. By 
Morrison I. Swirt 
A vital contribution towards a newand vigorous phi- 
losophy of life written with deep sincerity. It outrages 
the cherished convictions of the majority of people. 

$1.50 

RACIAL FACTORS IN DEMOC. 
RACY. By Puitip AINSworTH MEANs 
A study of the origin and growth of culture in civili- 
zation and its relation to democracy. $2.50 

SINS OF THE FATHERS. By 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


An Indictment of “ The Three Sins of Modernism,” 
viz., Imperialism, Materialism and the Quantitative 
Standard. $1.00 


TRUTH ABOUT THE JAMESON 
RAID, THE. John Hays Hammond’s 
Story as related to Alleyne Ireland. $.75 








MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
Publishers 
212 Summer St., Boston 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 











Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 


Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 


1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Parvard Dental SBchool 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

rs fiftieth year of the school began September 23, 1918. For additional information or catalogue, 
address 








Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Aniversity 








TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 





degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opened in 1918 on Monday, September 23. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols Chartered 1835 
School for s 
Boy New England Mutual 
Cambridge, Mass. Lif I C 
36th year began Sept. 23, 1918. e imsurance ompany 
. Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 87 MILK STREET 
iE opposite Soldiers Field. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory Department for younger boys. 
» Ss a wits hitiahtied The Company of and for Harvard Men 
‘ission, GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. Judge Willard Phillips, Harvard 1810, LL.D. 
) 1852, first president of the Company, was the virtual 
Mass, : founder of the modern legal reserve system of scientific 
——. Life Insurance. Alfred D. Foster, Harvard 1873, is 
AMBR the president to-day. - 
C ID GE REAL ESTATE The list of Harvard graduates connected with the 
, ; Cc includes officers, di . - 
nized Residence, Business and Investment Property Me ae c Soe oa ones 
rvard : Are ite ‘ P 
s who in the vicinity of the University Hundreds of Harvard professors, students, and 
nitted alumni are insured in the New England Mutual. 
All 
BENJAMIN P ° ELLIS Full information of the New England 
have Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE Mutual policy contract—the fairest and 
have (Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) most liberal written — will be mailed to any 
address on request. 
ogue, HARVARD SQUARE 
ISS. 
LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 
| Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 





Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 
business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 














FORMATIVE TYPES 


IN 
P | . &B ENGLISH POETRY 
ar hson urr By Pror. GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
e 
53 STATE STREET HE seven writers whom Professor 
Palmer has selected as marking 
BOSTON most distinctly the epochs of English 
poetry are Chaucer, Spenser, George 
7 WALL STREET Herbert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, and Browning. In this book he 
NEW YORK studies both their contributions to the 


technique of verse and their influence as 
portrayers and moulders of their times. 
The result is not only a brilliant volume 


INVE STMENT SECURITIES of literary criticism but a delightful series 


of essays as well. $1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston & New York 
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| B HOTEL TOURAINE 
fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three wionlsere. 


excellently conducted hotels: 
MLL PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


THUUUUVUUOUUONU0U000000000000000000000000000N0EOETOUAEAEOEUOAUOUUEU UAE 
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College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty 





THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence Solicited 














4 PARK ST. 
BOSTON 








AMERICAN IDEALS 
EDITED BY NORMAN FOERSTER and W. W. PIERSON, JR. 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 


Usuerep in by Mr. Woodbury’s splendid sonnet, «* Our First Century,’’ these selections from 
various addresses and state papers dealing with American ideals of government from the point of 
view of famous statesmen and men of letters, challenge as well as inspire. — Boston Transcript. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





























| 


TESTE 








BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apotheeartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 
Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 
My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 





TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 


Automobile Insurance 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





Established 1874 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 
Market Dining Rooms 


Tel. Richmond 72662 


Open from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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A National Organization 
For Constructive Service 


HE PHRASE Constructive Accounting was first used 
about ten years ago by the senior partner of our firm to 
describe a service of special interest and value to manufacturers. 


HE IDEA was not entirely new, but rather a logical 

development of accounting from routine auditing to spe- 

cial investigations and then to constructive service. Our work 

was soon broadened to include all that is comprised under 

the term Industrial Engineering, and our success and growth 

seem to indicate that we have given a new and valuable 
service to American business. 


HIS RESULT has been accomplished by recruiting to our 

organization accountants and engineers qualified by train- 

ing and experience to deal with characteristic problems of 
industry and business policy. 


. eoeuend CLIENTS in every industrial state in the Union, 
and in a wide variety of industries testify to the enduring 

worth of our services. With our conveniently located offices 

we have a National Organization for Constructive Service. 


W* INVITE inquiries from business men, bankers, and 

manufacturers who are interested to increase produc- 
tion, get dependable costs, and greater profits from the indus- 
tries with which they are connected. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REX PULLING-OVER 
MACHINE 


Ww almost human fingers it 
pulls the upper down over the 
last, accurately locates it, and fastens 
it with tacks, thus securing it tempo- 
rarily in position for lasting. It is 
the acme of shoe machinery intricacy 


and accuracy, years of study and a mil- 


lion dollars having been spent on its 


development. 








CONSOLIDATED 
HAND-METHOD LASTING 
MACHINE 


T lasts shoes, imitating the 

motions of the hand-laster, 
and solves the most difficult 
shoe machinery problem. The 
first inventor was Jan Ernest 
Matzeliger of Lynn and the 
principle of his machine in 
1883 has remained during all 
its subsequent development. 


More than 550 different machines, essential and auxiliary, for use in the making of all kinds and 
grades of boots and shoes, are manufactured at Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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EFUROPEAN HISTORY 


* BY J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO *& 





HERE is no better book for the man or woman who wishes to 

follow intelligently the progress of the peace conference than this 
brilliant history of the last century from Waterloo to the summer of 
1918. Particular emphasis is laid on the development of political 
and social democracy in England, France and Italy, the diplomatic en- 
tanglements which helped to bring about the war and the war itself. 
It is a social and economic history, as well as political, covering such 
movements as Socialism, Syndicalism, and Feminism, and not overlook- 
ing the significance of literature. With 27 maps, 14 in color, $3.50 net. 
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The Cost of Trust 


Service 


The compensation given to Executors or 
Trustees in this Commonwealth is sub- 
ject to the control of the Probate Courts, 
which limit all charges for administra- 
tion to those that are REASONABLE for 
the services rendered. 

Therefore, whether you appoint an indi- 
vidual or the Old Colony Trust Company, 
the cost will be substantially the same. 
The only question to be decided is, as to 
how your estate may be handled most 
advantageously for your beneficiaries. 
May we send you our booklet entitled 


“Concerning Trusts and Wills” ? 


Write or call for Booklet E6 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 
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OnE of the most entrancing books of the year and of the century. The entertaining 
incidents, the dramatic narrative, the sparkling wit, the pervasive humor and the 
indescribably keen analysis of innumerable interesting personalities will make it a 
veritable treasure house of joy to the general reader.”’ —NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
With an Introduction by Henry Casot LopceE 


For the autobiography of Henry Adams we have waited for twelve years. It is a book 
of unique richness, of unforgettable comment and challenging thought, a book delightful, 
whimsical, deep-thinking, suggestive, a book greatly worth the waiting for. It is a book 
that every American should read.’? — New York Times. 


One of the most remarkable 
and interesting disclosures of a 
personality ever made in Eng- 
lish. A book which contains 
some of the most delightful and 
stimulating and challenging 
reading that has appeared in many 
a day.”’ — New York Evening 
Post. 


Nor many men of the past 
generation enjoyed such oppor- 





Aw entrancing volume which 
opens for a~-moment the covers of 
that volume of real history which 
somehow never gets written. No 
thoughtful American man or 
woman can afford to disregard 
it.’? — Boston Transcript. 


Ir is impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of the charm of Henry 
Adams’s book. Already it is being 
recognized as one of the few great 








tunities of watching the drama of life, autobiographies. None but a broad man, 
and perhaps none of them excelled him keenly alive and superbly eloquent, could 
in the power of penetrating beneath have combined such wit, satire, insight, 
the surface of things.’”? — The Unpopu/ar study and intellectual honesty.’’ — Detroit 
Review. Sunday News. 


Tue most important American biography of the fall. This is no ordinary biography, and 
no ordinary book of observations on men known and ideas entertained. If its half-cosmic 
satire reminds us of Carlyle, its iconoclasm is akin to Samuel Butler’s. But it is more than 
a book of reflections, it is a book of impressions — of facts, even, though facts stamped 
with the peculiar mental bias of the observer. Mr. Adams presents himself analytically, 
with humorous detachment, He presents his age similarly. He gives us random reflections 
on art, education, teaching, women, everything of intellectual interest. But for piquancy, 
the book will hardly be excelled, for the mind of the author blends the restless inquisi- 
tiveness of the new age with the sobriety and earnestness of the old. A rare book which 
shakes you, wins you —at times by its sheer poetry -- informs you, almost overwhelms 
you, and incessantly delights you.’’—-Spring field Republican. 


Demi-Quarto, $5.00 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK 
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CONDITIONS OF VICTORY. 
By BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD, ’91. 


’ THERE is only one subject at present before the world about which 

it is worth while to write, and conditions in regard to it are chang- 
ing so rapidly that what is written to-day may be out of date and 
worthless to-morrow. It is, therefore, easy to write for the immediate 
publication of the daily press, but most difficult to prepare an article 
for issue a month or more hence in an occasional periodical like the 
Harvarp GrapuaTEes’ Macazine. I trust that the readers of this 
short argument will take these facts into consideration, and recognize 
that so far as practicable it deals with fundamentals unchanged by the 
position of the swaying line of battle in Belgium and France, a line 
which by the time these words appear may be approaching German 
soil, or may even have been obliterated by German capitulation. 
Necessarily, however, immediate conditions must affect the point of 
view, and as this is written the situation is that of the end of October, 
1918. 

To my thinking the time has come when it is important to translate 
into definite terms of boundaries, impositions, surrenders, punish- 
ments, ete., the general aims of the Entente nations and the United 
States, hitherto expressed by their statesmen in general terms such 
as President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The results of victory will be 
shown in concrete facts, rather than in verbal adherence to general 
principles, no matter how lofty and inspiring. . 

The changes we shall effect may perhaps be clearly seen by regard- 
ing the conditions we ought to impose upon the enemy, and perhaps 
these conditions may well be divided into the following classes: 

1. Conditions military. 

2. Conditions territorial, affecting the boundaries of sovereignties. 

3. Conditions financial, concerning indemnities, restitution, resto- 
ration, and reparation. 
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4. Conditions personal, as to the responsibility and punishment of 
individuals. 

5. Conditions economic, regarding future commercial relations. — 

6. Conditions political. 

Regarding all conditions, it seems to me clear that they must be 
imposed upon the Central Empires by a council of what is broadly 
termed the Allies, and not arrived at by any system of parley, negotia- 
tion, or bargaining with the enemy. The methods employed in this 
war by Germans and Austrians have been such as to make it impossi- 
ble to treat with them as equals; they must appear as suppliants at 
the bar of judgment to undergo such penalties and such reconstruction 
as justice and wisdom shall mete out to them. And the conditions to 
be imposed, even if for convenience catalogued into such classes as 
above indicated, depend so much one upon the other that no hard and 
fast demarcation between these classes is possible. 

The first class of conditions, conditions military, must be left to 
Marshal Foch and his advisers. They would seem to include the sur- 
render of all munitions and arms — rifles and machine-guns, as well 
as guns of greater calibre, — all military equipment, including tanks 
and military airplanes, all ships of war of every kind including sub- 
marines, and the destruction of every plant suitable only for the pro- 
duction of armament. There must be an allied army of occupation in 
enemy countries until all the conditions imposed have been performed, 
and temporary occupation of the fortresses on the Rhine and else- 
where, which must finally be dismantled. 

In regard to class 2, conditions territorial, the principle of national- 
ity must be constantly considered, even though it cannot be slavishly 
followed. Thus, for example, while we should all like to see Belgium 
extended to the eastward, and Aachen again become Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to-day that district has become so thoroughly Germanized that it 
would be unwise to separate it from the other parts of Prussia. With 
this principle in mind, let us turn to our map and see what changes 
ought to result. 

Alsace and Lorraine must of course again become part of France. 
Luxemburg must either itself be guaranteed neutrality or annexed to 
Belgium; probably the latter would in the long run be better for both 
parties. Belgium must have all its ante-bellum territory and treaty 
guarantees. Schleswig-Holstein must be offered a chance to become 
again a part of Denmark. It is likely that Schleswig would accept and 
Holstein refuse, unless fear of the hatred and taxation which Germany 
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will have to sustain for many a long day should incline even Holstein 
to grasp at any means of escaping them. The Kiel Canal along with 
Helgoland must be made international and suitably protected. With- 
out it Germany would never have dared to undertake this war; it must 
in future never again be permitted to menace the peace of the world. 

Poland must be reéstablished, free and independent, under such 
form of democratic government as the people shall themselves elect. 
It must embrace all essentially Polish territory whether before 1914 
under Russian, German or Austrian sovereignty. Its access to the sea 
at Dantzic will isolate a part of East Prussia from the rest of Germany, 
and one of the difficult but not impossible problems will be to provide 
for proper intercommunication between these separated parts of Ger- 
many by some form of right of way across Polish territory. Even if 
only sea communication should be possible without passing Polish 
custom houses, it is essential that Dantzic be embodied in the new 
yet ancient nation. 

Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and part of Silesia must become the 
new Slovakia, or whatever name is adopted by the Czecho-Slovaks for 
their new and free nation. Rumania must be extended to embrace its 
adjacent nationals, both in Bukovina, Transylvania, and the Banat 
in former Austro-Hungarian territory, and in Bessarabia on the East. 
The Dobrudja must be returned to Rumania, more for geographical 
than ethnological reasons. 

Turkey must cease to exist in Europe, must cease to have any 
power to misrule subject races, and must be limited in its opportunity 
to misrule itself to the essentially Turkish territory centering in 
Anatolia. It will thus be reduced to such insignificance and impotence 
es never again to be a danger to the world. Constantinople, perhaps 
the most cosmopolitan of cities, must be internationalized along with 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; the rest of European Turkey may 
be divided between Greece and Bulgaria according to the best attain- 
able ethnological lines. Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and 
Armenia must be given full opportunity to develop, either under pro- 
tectorates of one or more of the Allies, or preferably under interna- 
tional protectorates. Such islands and such parts of the littoral of 
Asia Minor as are essentially Greek should become part of Greece. 

Serbia must be extended to include its adjacent nationals. It may 
well be consolidated with Montenegro, and will embrace Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Part of Albania may go to Serbia, part to Greece, part 
including Avlona to Italy. Part might be placed under an interna- 
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tional protectorate. Jugoslavia must be erected as an independent 
democracy, including Croatia, Dalmatia and adjacent territory. Italy 
must recover its Irredenta, including the Trentino and Istria with 
Trieste. 

The German colonies must be guaranteed perpetual freedom from 
German tyranny. Some may properly go to British, French, or other 
Allied governments; some may be established under international 
protectorates. 

The frequent allusions to international protectorates and inter- 
national waterways make it clear that I believe that a League of Na- 
tions must result from this war, a League charged with maintaining 
peace, freedom and justice in the world. It must have a sufficient 
military and naval power, and must sufficiently limit national arma- 
ments, to make it certain that it can enforce its decrees. Where twenty- 
two nations have allied themselves to preserve civilization even at the 
cost of war, it is foolish to say that they cannot ally themselves at 
infinitely less cost to maintain civilization in time of peace. This 
League must be open to receive into it any free nation which has 
proved its eligibility by more than lip-service. To a regenerated 
Germany, Austria, or Hungary it must be open, but not until they 
have proved their regeneration by years of civilized self-government. 
It is unthinkable that in the immediate future representatives of these 
nations can sit in the councils of this League of Nations. 

The class of conditions involving financial adjustment is most com- 
plex. It is my own belief that no indemnities as such ought to be 
imposed. The Allies must be prepared to contribute to the cause of 
civilization their military and naval expenditures. But, on the other 
hand, all will agree that restitution, restoration, and reparation must 
be fully performed, and that the devastation and destruction com- 
mitted in Belgium, France, Serbia, Poland, and other invaded coun- 
tries must be atoned for by reconstruction and payment. The fines 
and exactions levied from conquered territory must, of course, be 
repaid, the loot returned or paid for, and compensation granted to 
civilians for injuries done them as well as damages for the destruction 
of civilian lives. Whether or not at least a part of the huge pension 
bills of the Allies should be assessed _— the Central Powers may 
well be a moot question. ae Us ' 

Furthermore, the destruction of Allied and neutral merchant ship- 
ping must be made good. So far as existing enemy vessels suffice, they 
must be turned over to replace destroyed shipping ton for ton, and 
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the balance must either be paid for at its market value or replaced in 
kind by enemy shipyards. The value of cargoes destroyed must also 
be paid, along with damages for the loss of lives. 

The total sums required for the above purposes will of necessity 
be vast — so large as to make it evident that the enemy nations will 
have to repudiate their war debts. The first charge on their resources 

nust be the above payments; the second charge will be their own 
pension lists, and when these two are taken care of there will be noth- 
ing left for bondholders. Moreover, a considerable part of enemy 
industry will have to be devoted to the work of restoration both of 
ships and of devastated territory, and the earning power of the enemy 
peoples applicable to the satisfaction of our demands will to this 
extent be diminished. The crown properties, the potash industry and 
the state-owned railway systems, will serve only to pay a fraction of 
the sums due; it is inevitable that for a generation much of the labor 
of the people must be devoted to the work of atonement. From the 
highest to the lowest they will learn the lesson that war does not 
pay. 

There is evidently a definite limit to the sums which the enemy can 
pay. It would seem eminently fair to take their own estimates of their 
financial abilities, and to limit the totals assessed against them to the 
amounts of their war debts. They judged themselves equal to carry- 
ing these debts; those who lent them moneys for their unholy wars 
must lose their lendings, and an equal sum be levied to serve the pur- 
poses of civilization and justice. Surely they can afford as much for 
restoration and the production of permanent wealth as for their doc- 
trine of frightfulness and destruction. They should be estopped from 
claiming that they expected to be able to liquidate these debts with 
indemnities extracted by force from their neighbors. 

The class of conditions personal involves the punishment of indi- 
viduals for crimes committed. There should be established an Entente 
tribunal of justice to try these cases. Before it should be brought the 
great criminals responsible for the war, the Hohenzollerns and Haps- 
burgs with their ministers, such guilty authors of Bulgarian and 
Turkish participation as survive. In like manner those responsible 
for the various violations of international law, such as the use of 
poison gas, the submarine outrages and the bombing of hospitals, 
should be tried and punished as justice demands. In addition, in 
every case where the commission of particular atrocities or respon- 
sibility therefor can be brought home to any individual, he should 
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undergo the penalty which justice, free from vengeance but untem- 
pered by maudlin mercy, may require. 

The class of conditions economic depends to my thinking largely 
on whether the other conditions have been satisfactorily imposed. If 
in the future we have to do with a Germany penitent, democratic 
and regenerate, we should be both unjust and unwise if we refused to 
have trade dealings with her. The debts she will have to pay us cannot 
be liquidated unless she be allowed her trade, and to hem her in with 
spiteful restrictions would deprive her of the tools with which she is 
to work for us. I therefore think that the associations springing up 
of those who pledge themselves for a certain number of years to buy 
nothing of German origin are most unwise. In any event, there will 
be to the people of Germany a legacy of debt and hatred which will 
limit their possibilities of foreign trade, and the possession by us of 
practically all the merchant tonnage of the world will enable us with- 
out the imposition of other economic barriers to control and direct 
German commerce. The monopolies which Germany held before the 
war, especially in the chemical industries, have been forever broken, 
and the loss of the Lorraine iron fields will prevent her from having 
any undue advantage in steel production. A new and reorganized 
Germany must be given the opportunity of self-redemption. But if 
from some cause now unforeseeable peace comes before Germany is 
completely humbled and her military power forever broken, then the 
most severe economic conditions ought to be imposed. It will be not 
peace, but a continuation of the war by economic pressure instead of 
by military force, and a true lasting peace cannot be secured until by 
these means the pride of Germany has been broken, and she pleads 
for the consideration which ought to have been extended to her only 
when defeated by force of arms. 

Lastly we come to conditions political. We all realize that in 
them was bred this war; that only autocracies institute wars of 
aggression by which their selfish rulers seek to extend their personal 
wealth and power. We know that democracies wage war only for self- 
defense, or to right unbearable wrongs inflicted upon them, or to 
carry out high and worthy ideals. We all see clearly that in dynasties 
such as those of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs lies the danger to 
the world. My own belief is that the right way to cleanse Germany 
and Austria of these plague-spots is to impose such conditions as I 
have indicated, and then to leave them to stew in their own juices 
until such time as the people clean their own houses. I cannot believe 
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that it would be more than a very short time before the dynasties 
disappeared and the peoples democratized themselves. President 
Wilson, however, has seen fit to attack the matter from the other 
end, and I am not convinced that he may not be right. It is a matter 
of judgment which course would produce the quickest and most 
thorough results. Mr. Wilson has directly urged immediate revolution 
on the German people; the other method would have made the Ger- 
man people themselves decide on revolution. One way or the other, 
revolution in Germany is certain to come, and in any case will 
probably come before the German armies can be demobilized. The 
continuation of the dynasty after the imposition of the necessary 
conditions of peace is inconceivable. 

It is the system of dynastic militarism which is at fault; it is this 
system which has surrounded every German from the cradle to the 
grave, and in the course of a couple of generations has corrupted the 
heart of the people. They have lost the characteristics which they had 
in the time of Goethe; the old Germany of the Niebelungen Lied and 
the folk-song has passed away not to return in our time. President 
Wilson has constantly sought to distinguish between the German 
people and their government; I cannot see that the actions of the 
people in this war have justified this distinction. But this does not 
mean that it has not been quite right to attempt to draw it. Nothing 
can redeem the present German government; but a people as intelli- 
gent as the German people is always capable of redemption, although 
it may require a generation of sane teaching to accomplish it. We 
cannot indict all the individuals of a great nation; we can and ought 
to indict the system which has corrupted these individuals, just as a 
century ago the Napoleonic dream of world conquest in lesser measure 
corrupted the people of France. To assume that the people are merely 
the sport of their corrupt rulers will aid to bring them eventually to a 
development where such an assumption would be true; and for the 
safety of Europe and the world the people of Germany must be re- 
formed. They cannot be destroyed along with the Hapsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns. 

I have purposely left out of consideration here all questions relating 
to the rehabilitation of Russia, because, difficult and important as they 
are, they have nothing to do with the conditions to be imposed upon 
our enemies. The treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest must, of 
course, be denounced, and German influence destroyed in the Ukraine, 
the Baltic provinces, Finland, and wherever else it exists in Russian 
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territory. But whatever we have to do to build Russia into a nation, 
as far from Bolshevism on the one hand as from Czarism on the other, 
does not concern Germany, although she will undoubtedly seek to 
intervene and intrigue and negotiate in these matters as she will in 
the conditions which we shall arrange among ourselves as to safe- 
guarding the freedom of the seas. She must be firmly told that she 
has read herself completely out of court, and that no plea from her 
will be even considered in these matters. 

It is to my mind doubtful whether all of the indicated conditions 
will be attained. They seem to me what we ought to accomplish, and 
to the extent of our failure to impose them we shall have failed in our 
duty. That we shall fail to achieve them substantially I cannot think; 
such a failure would mean that we had lost the war and that our sac- 
rifices had been in vain. 

Safety, freedom, and mutual understanding are the fruits of victory 
which we cannot afford in the slightest degree to allow to escape us. 
The free nations of the world must take the world in charge, and ad- 
minister it under their common governance in such a way as to promote 
safety, freedom, and understanding in all other nations, and to give to 
each full opportunity for the utmost self-development of which it is 
capable. This society of nations must be ready to admit to its number 
any free nation which has demonstrated that it is fit to join them, and 
there must even be a place among them for a new Germany, a new 
Austria, or a new Hungary when years of penitential atonement have 
shown that these lands have become regenerated. [Tor the people of 
Germany during the next few years their defeat in this war means 
grief, sorrow, toil, poverty, hardship, and privation; for their children 
and their grandchildren it will spell a new birth into freedom, a new 
national soul, a new self-respect, a salvation of all that is truly worth 
while in life. 

It should be clearly understood that this article represents only the 
personal beliefs of the writer. I may add, however, that I stand by no 
means alone in holding these beliefs. 


[EprTor’s Note: This article was written about three weeks before the 
signing of the armistice. It will be interesting to see whether the Peace 
Treaties, infinitely more important than the mere safeguarding of existing 
military superiority, will conform as closely to Mr. Gould’s ideas as do the 
terms imposed by Marshal Foch.] 
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ON THE ROAD TO COMPETENCE. 
By SAMUEL S. DRURY, ‘01. 


HE purpose of this paper is to emphasize group-management 

and self-help in a boys’ boarding-school. I shall not defend the 
experiment nor apologize for its defects. My sole excuse for even 
mentioning this subject is to set discriminating readers thinking con- 
structively about still another phase of American education. ‘‘ Woe 
unto them that are at ease in Zion” can refer to easy-going schools 
that carry over from decade to decade well-worn, and sometimes out- 
worn, methods. Every growing and going concern should about once 
each generation have a sort of rummage sale of methods, ideas, and 
even of ideals. We ought to take out the venerated antique and ask 
if it is really beautiful or useful; or if, to speak with brutal frankness, 
it had better not be scrapped. Just as the Salvation Army junk wagon 
has been the salvation of many a housekeeper, so such frank revalua- 
tion of our venerated and unimprovable ways of doing things might 
result in our rejecting and discarding certain customs to make room 
for methods which are frankly brand new. 

All men like to theorize about education. Emphatic sentences 
beginning: “‘What the colleges ought to do is...,” or, “If these 
fool schoolmasters only would . . . ,” can be overheard anywhere. In 
a haze of genial tobacco smoke, the art of teaching and the duty of 
teachers become absurdly clear. These protests and prophecies spring 
from a genuine interest in schools. Your average man has suffered 
so many things from so many pedagogues that he thinks he knows 
what’s what. Rightly he craves for his boy what his own boyhood 
lacked. Though memory of school days is lit in spots by dominant 
and brilliant personalities, many men look back at early education 
as an arid period. This interest has so impregnated the atmosphere 
that something helpful ought to be precipitated. Our vividest im- 
pressions of good sense, of folly, of justice or foul play, of narrowness 
or visions of the wide world, — all are traceable to the school-house 
by the road. This determination to improve education, this altruistic 
ferment about classics or no classics, athletics and military drill, self- 
government and simplified life is a good sign, and should be welcomed 
by the man behind the desk. ; 

The goal of education is the soul’s nobility. The second object is 
the mind’s capability. After that you can arrange hobbies in any 
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order that you please. The position of first hobby will ever be the 
point of disagreement. A certain flexibility and patience between 
schools should allow us to stress now one desirability, now another. 
In asking this third place for group-management and self-help no 
claim for the novelty of the idea or of its permanence will be made. 
Indeed, it is wholesome to see different schools testing different ideas 
by enthusiastic attention, — one doing farm-work, another having a 
complete military training, still another following the plan to be indi- 
cated here. I had almost called my paper “A Footnote to Educa- 
tion,” just to show that nobody would rank competence before 
nobility of heart or brain power. Indeed, the following remarks about 
boys being self-reliant and self-helpful ought to seem trite; they should 
sound like familiar quotations from the reader’s own musings. 

When Tom Brown’s father took him to Rugby, the honest squire, 
you will remember, meditated thus: 

“*T won’t tell him to read his Bible and love and serve God; if he won’t do 
that for his mother’s sake and teaching, he won’t for mine. Shall I go into the 
sort of temptations he'll meet with? No, I can’t do that. Never do for an 
cold fellow to go into such things with a boy. He won’t understand me. Do 
him more harm than good, ten to one. Shall I tell him to mind his work, and 
say he’s sent to schocl to make himself a good scholar? Well, but he is n't 
sent to school for that — at any rate, not for that mainly. I don’t care a 
straw for Greek particles, or the digamma, no more does his mother. What is 
he sent to school for? Well, partly because he wanted so to go. If he’ll only 
turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a gentleman, and a 
Christian, that’s all I want.” 

With the father’s final admonitions the reader is equally familiar: 

“And now, Tom, my boy,” said the Squire, “remember you are going, 
at your own earnest requcst, to be chucked into this great school, like a young 
bear with all your troubles before you — earlier than we should have sent 
you perhaps. If schools are what they were in my time, you'll see a great 
many cruel blackguard things done, and hear a deal of foul bad talk. But 
never fear. You tell the truth, keep a brave and kind heart, and never listen 
to or say anything you would n't have your mother and sister hear, and you'll 
never feel ashamed to come home, or we to see you.” 


In the emotional days of September when golden-rod knowingly 
nods of duties mysterious and new, what does the parent of to-day 
say to his youngster the day he leaves for school? It would be sub- 
stantially what Squire Brown thought over and spoke out. A touch 
of practicality would characterize our American Polonius. Some 
fathers, not even meditating on the digamma, would simply say: 


. 
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“‘Tt’s up to you to make good.” We want our boys to be truth-telling 
Americans, gentlemen, and Christians. Yes. Do we not also want 
them to be self-reliant, able to stand on their own feet, and especially 
in these days, to make the minimum of trouble for other people? 

Recently a mining engineer visited me with a view to sending his 
boy to our school. Perhaps a certain wholly external touch of quaint 
other-worldliness in the place agitated my caller, for he fell to describ- 
ing his own bringing-up and how he had reared his boy. As our friend- 
ship matured after the boy came to school, I asked the father to write 
out what he had said. Let the reader share his letter: 


My pear Doctor: 

Your note just opened. It is Sunday and having the leisure I will endeavor 
to write down the information you requested. I shall give you as briefly as 
possible the mental process through which I passed respecting youthful self- 
reliance. 

At the age of seven I journeyed alone from Bloomington, IIl., to north- 
western Pennsylvania, tagged in the lapel of my coat. My grandfather, being 
a Scotchman, most carefully allotted me just sufficient money for my trip. 
At Indianapolis the train was missed and having to spend the day I also spent 
money. Arriving at Pittsburgh, I found myself with twenty-five cents and 
two hundred miles from my journey’s end. The sensations upon this dis- 
covery will remain in my memory for many years to come. Assistance was 
esked of a policeman who proposed the question, ‘‘Do you know any one in 
Pittsburgh?” At first, “No,” then I remembered hearing my grandfather 
speak of Dr. Baker. Consulting a city directory impressed me that there were 
a plethora of Bakers. In desperation I pointed my finger at a name, paid 
my last twenty-five cents to a bus which depcsited me on the sidewalk at 
5 a.m. in darkness and busted. I can see myself ring the doorbell, and when 
a man in a night shirt (no pajamas in those days) came to the door, I an- 
nounced who I was, and to my surprise and as you can imagine, my intense 
relief, it was my man. ... When Jim was eleven years old, I handed him some 
money and told him to go to Warren County and see his aunts. He asked me 
where it was, to which I replied, ‘‘Go find out. Do everything yourself.” He 
did so. No one gave him the slightest particle of assistance. The following 
year, when he was twelve, he journeyed from New York to Yellowstone Park 
and return in exactly the same way. 

In my dealings with the boy I have never, since he was twelve years old, 
given him direct orders regarding anything. I have always placed all sides 
before him and allowed him to choose. Sometimes he has chosen badly, and 
if the matter was of no serious moment he was permitted to get stung and I 
would then help him out and the matter would be dropped. . . . Next summer 
(seventeen years old) Jim will go to work as a laborer or machinist helper 
during vacation. He will stand on his feet working (not at play) for eight 
hours a day and learn to know his fellow man. He will very soon find out that 
he must deliver the goods or he will be very soon all by himself. In human 
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affairs it would appear that character is made up of the following: Courage 4 X 
Justice 2X Knowledge! = Character. In other words, courage is sixteen times 
of more value than knowledge. 


This training that my friend provided for his boy ought to be 
found at the knees of our first Alma Mater, the school. How remark- 
able that schools provide no formal training in self-reliance! Though 
this lack is probably felt in high schools, I am more familiar with the 
criticisms leveled at a boarding-school. Every year we admit a large 
number of bright, clean, smiling youngsters. They are ours for most 
of the year during the most formative of all the years. When they 
graduate they are taller, heavier, better-informed, more polite, but 
are they abler to cope with the world and manage themselves? In 
observing a well-grown, fine-looking, docile graduating class, I have 
sometimes reflected that a century ago (which is relatively a short 
time) every American of similar age would have rounded the Horn 
or gone as a supercargo (whatever that may be) to some remote spot; 
or would have placed himself in some responsible and productive post. 
Dr. John Fiske used to say much about “the lengthened period of 
infancy” and its conditioning influence on the evolution of man. 
This extension of the period of dependence, so noticeable in our mod- 
ern education, now points toward the devolution of youth. For, if 
during the second decade, that most formative period, boys have 
not learned self-restraint and self-reliance, ninety per cent never will. 

Artificially to arrange little jobs about a school that will gradually 
mature the pupils brings slimsy results. No doubt every schoolmaster 
has dreamed of the time when each boy in the top class would have 
some developing responsibility. Now one of the many valuable by- 
product shortages (an apparent contradiction) of the present war has 
been the shortage of schoolmasters. We could not man the establish- 
ment with enough of the right sort of men. The world of education 
must not whimper about a toothache while its parent and protector, 
the civilized world, is strangling and being strangled. Everywhere the 
heroic young schoolmaster has naturally dashed into the fray. The 
Greek and the Geometry, chapel services, and the scholarly routine 
are looked after by older men, — but what about those numberless 
little duties which tradition and fear for years have bound on the 
backs of masters, a heavy burden and grievous to be borne? Statistics 
are pitfalls, but we hazard the guess that fifty per cent of a boarding- 
schoolmaster’s “‘duties’’ can be done as well by the boys themselves. 
Moreover, a restless spirit among the older boys in school is frequent, 
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especially in these days. To a boy of seventeen, a year more of school 
sometimes seems a year lost. Such a last year when a boy is out of 
sorts with school restriction becomes an anticlimax. Any plan of 
management wherein each of the older boys may have a share offsets 
this restlessness. He is a co-worker. Things depend on him. That 
exhilarating feeling that he counts makes drudgery divine. 
+ This enforced experiment in self-management has been made at 
our school, the only school about which I can pretend to be definite. 
Somehow good has emerged out of a real predicament. It should be 
the ambition of schoolmasters, of priests, or bank presidents, to make 
themselves dispensable. Any administrator who dreads to delegate 
authority had better read that stirring story “The Man Who Tried 
to be It.” There is a tendency in all administration, be it spiritual, 
educational or commercial, to centralize. Now, effective adminis- 
tration consists in a wise chcice of dependable agents and in rearing 
each by an act of faith into self-reliance. Speaking personally, it is 
far easier to mount a platform like Sir Oracle (when I ope my lips 
let no dog bark!) proclaiming curt chalk-dusty rules, than to hand 
over a segment of school discipline to a group of older boys and say: 
“This is the situation; what do you think about it? How had we 
better handle it? Let me leave it to you.” % 
After a year of group-management (which is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from self-government) the schoolmaster is willing to assert 
that though it is easier to do things for people than painfully to steer 
clumsy good intentions through and out of blunders, administration 
by fiat never produces self-reliance. We graduated fifty boys last 
June, every one of whom had had a definite responsible share in the 
management of the place. Some had kept dormitories, others had kept 
studies, still others had inspected rooms. Problems involving the 
tactful handling of the recalcitrant had been shared by the ablest. 
Not one of them could any longer regard the school as a sort of myste- 
rious picnic where only solemn elders did the worrying. Every one 
had come to feel a sense of joint opportunity and joint responsibility. 
Such a training, we frankly admit, falls far short of that adminis- 
tered through sending a little boy alone to the Yellowstone Park. No 
school could take such chances. But we welcome the beginning, 
which is certainly no novelty and has no doubt figured in many 
schools, of a system in no sense now dependent on war shortages or 
to be terminated when the faculty is full. 
- Boarding-schools get many knocks. Perhaps they are deserved. 
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We not only have failed to produce a large percentage of self-reliant 
leaders; we have also failed to turn out considerate, competent citi- 
zens. It has long been proverbial that your boarding-school boy at 
college seldom wears his own clothes. The alcove arrangement sug- 
gests that community of goods which though biblical in origin is no 
longer practicable. If Tom has no tie, he reaches into the next com- 
partment and takes one. If his mackintosh is lost, the pegs are cov- 
ered with others equally rain-proof. A habit of losing things and of 
borrowing other people’s learned at boarding-school is carried over 
into college life. Behold the Mt. Auburn Street swell, Algernon 
Jenkins, son of Earl P. Jenkins, manager of the celebrated Jenkins 
spark-plug, as he hastens to his 11 o’clock lecture. His trousers (those 
he wears, I mean) belong to young Smith of St. Jude’s. His coat to 
Jones of St. Matthew’s. (How biblical this sounds!) His collar is his 
own. The fur coat, — well, he has neglected to return that to the 
house where he spent last Sunday! Noble youth. If you called him a 
thief he would positively resent it. He is simply a boarding-school 
borrower. 

My friend P: tells me that at his sister’s house two kinds of 
youths are entertained. The older boy goes to Annapolis. When his 
friends visit him they are punctual, considerate, tidy and quiet. They 
pick things up and put them away. It is a pleasure to entertain them. 
The younger boy goes to a boarding-schocl. His friends are just the 
opposite. They take everything and leave everything about, never 
pick up, never put away, are slack, sleepy, inconsiderate. Why is 
this? The one set has been trained with manly precision, the other 
with gentle indecision. The latter care not how much work they 
make for other people. At home and at school everything is done for 
them. Will it not always be so? 

An emphatic No springs to our lips in these days of labor shortage, 
of maids aiming off to munitions, and of wholesome sacrifice every- 
where. The war gives all educators, be they parents or teachers, 
rational leverage for beginning a quiet system of self-help. Accord- 
ingly, a year ago the present writer dispatched the following letter 
to nearly four hundred American homes : 





Let me announce and explain a hopeful addition which St. Paul’s plans 
to make in the training of boys. I am glad at all times to keep you in-close 
touch with our principles and aspirations at the school, and feel particularly 
desirous of winning your codperation now in the following project. 

Beginning with next term we shall expect your boy to be responsible for the 
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state of his alcove or room and to take charge of all his personal belongings. 
The morning schedule will provide thirty minutes after breakfast for these 
duties, — hanging up his clothes, cleaning his room, and setting everything 
generally to rights. Competent maids or janitors will as heretofore see to all 
general cleaning, including bath rooms and corridors. Older boys and masters 
will inspect the quarters of every boy with special reference to sanitary and 
orderly care. 

In no light spirit and with no desire to try novel experiments have we 
settled on this readjustment. The causes are explained in my Annual Report, 
a copy of which has recently been sent to you. It is the duty of the school to 
coédperate with you in combating a spirit of luxury and personal carelessness 
among boys; to develop competence in the care of belongings; and — a very 
much needed reform — to encourage respect for the property and the rights 
of others. 

Shall we not materially add to your boy’s development if we send him back 
to you more considerate, more competent, and abler to look after himself? 
Is not order, like punctuality, a habit so valuable throughout life that every 
possible and reasonable means should be employed to teach it? 

Perhaps your boy has had no training in such matters as looking after his 
bedroom and his clothes. It will help our new system if he receives at home 
during the holidays lessons in stripping, airing and making up a bed; and in 
the care of his apparel. 

We need your codéperation. By your loyal backing you can help to make 
this project a significant step in school progress. 


You may well believe that this action was not taken in any momen- 
tary frenzy. It resulted from months of thought all ramified by strong 
opposition; after weeks of debate and hours of consultation; and yet 
it germinated from one perfectly simple, completely clear conviction, 
We must look after ourselves. Though I do not pretend to know what 
the four hundred recipients of the above letter thought, whether they 
considered it chimerical and impracticable or not, I do know that 
there was no opposition and considerable encouragement. To-day 
when we assemble at 8.20, every boy has looked after his own quarters, 
he has cleaned his room, has made his bed, put away each thing in a 
definite place, and has already achieved, while the day is yet young, 
a sense of having accomplished something. We have conserved 120 
hours of human time in 20 minutes. No doubt this is but vaguely 
realized, and properly so. A too acute appreciation of our virtues 
rubs off the bloom! It is satisfactory, however, when failures come 
and a day drags, to have one point of accomplishment, one practicable 
and ponderable act to our credit on the right side! 

Some one is thinking that a large tuition should look after all this 
servants’ work. Is not the seed too fictitiously planted to bear real 
fruit? Time would fail me to debate the financial question at length, 
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though the figures for a series of years are in hand, and cost-per-boy 
analyses amply prove that the tuition fees of our boarding-schools 
still provide only enough for fairly good food, sparse up-keep and 
slim salaries. The suggestion that a parent who can pay $950 can pay 
$1100 quite as well is somehow a bit too simple. Every time you 
raise your tuition you limit your clientele, and the more you limit 
your area to the avenues and resorts where only millionaires can live, 
however righteous the rich may be, however high-minded and altru- 
istic their lives, the more surely you damn your school. It is hard 
enough now to persuade the very best men to become masters, even 
when the field is full of varied types from every sort of home. Can 
you as easily encourage the permanent dedication of a master’s life 
to education if all of his pupils come purring up in Crane Simplexes? 
No, American schools should be based on true democracy. The very 
rich (neither blameworthy nor praiseworthy by that accident) need 
the fairly poor, and vice versa; and both need the high thinking of the 
comfortably off. Raising tuitions to meet emergencies is not a solu- 
tion; it is a delusion. To simplify life, to put labor on the pupil, is the 
more excellent way morally as well as financially. 

Thus our careless boarding-school and college borrowers, our in- 
considerate tossers down of three towels when one will do, our 
dwellers in gilded squalor are getting converted to an actual liking 
for orderliness. Orderliness is the masculine of that quality which in 
women we call neatness. We have no intention at our school of turn- 
ing out new generations of masculine housemaids. It matters not 
whether Tommy Jones will have to make his bed ten years hence. The 
point is that in his mind there will ever dwell a habit of putting things 
in their right places, of saving people extra work, of avoiding lost 
motions and, deepest, of all, a sense of Christian sympathy with labor 
everywhere. For remember! in the greatest of homes the greatest of 
boys learned sympathy with labor by labor. 

I can do no better in conclusion than to quote from a paper! written 
by my friend and classmate, N. H. Batchelder, head of the Loomis 
Institute. That school with its great endowment, after careful survey, 
began with this system of self-help. It was not the cheese-paring 
policy of cutting down expenses; it was rather a brave policy of push- 
ing up competence. Batchelder writes with fervor born of experience. 
He says: 

1 Vide Ninth Conference of Masters in Church Schools, held at Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut. 
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I thought I had authority in Carlyle for some things I want to say. On 
looking up the quotation I found my remembrance was inaccurate as to the 
language, but correct as to the thought; that a man could scarcely be found 
virtuous enough to accept substantial benefits for which he made no return 
without injury to his moral entireness. This is equivalent to saying that one 
must pay as he goes, and that those things for which we work hardest benefit 
us most. Applied to boys at school it means that they do not return a moral 
equivalent for their education when father pays the bills. Dad’s money will 
satisfy the business office, but it will not contribute to the son’s spiritual 
growth. After the term bills are settled he still owes something to either the 
school or his father. If there has been mere money paid on his account, he has 
received much and himself returned nothing, and there is a debit balance 
against him. We talk a great deal about loyalty and “doing”’ things for the 
school, which usually means making a team, or, at best, becoming an editor 
of the school paper or a member of a debating club. Let us have done with 
all consideration of such services. There can be no more hearty advocate of 
athletics than I. I would have every physically fit youth engage in our hardy 
games, but the truth is that the chance to play on its teams, or indulge in 
other extra-curriculum activities, is only another benefit conferred by the 
school, and if the boy is permitted to think that participation in sports, much 
as masters and boys may enjoy seeing him, is any service commensurate with 
the privileges he has enjoyed, he acquires a very perverted sense of values. 
A far more real service is that of the scholar — a service too often belittled 
even by those rendering it. The vital return that the school must expect in 
the long run is service in after years to the community — town, state or 
country — preparation for which is one of our highest tasks, but this return 
is intangible and long deferred, too far distant to be of effect in promoting 
the moral entireness of the boy to-day. Boys should pay as they go, but 
Howes. @ 

‘Of course,’’ some one answers, “I want my boys to work, but I don’t 
want them to become servants; I don’t want them to do work that is beneath 
them.” No more do I, but what work is honored is, after all, merely the 
whim of society. There is no more loathsome work than that of the surgeon 
who plunges his arm into the diseased bowels of a man or of the soldier who 
lives in foul, muddy, vermin-filled trenches, yet society has elected to grant 
to these men its highest honors, while it condemns or tolerates the useful 
manual labor of constructing important public works, sewer systems, aque- 
ducts and railroads. Many a mother who can see her son go to war with pride 
would shudder to see him digging a useful trench. Just why is collecting fire- 
wood in a wilderness, getting a meal under trying conditions, and cutting a 
bed of pine boughs a fascinating and joyful task, while clearing away the 
dishes and spreading clean sheets at home or at school is menial and beneath 
a sixteen-year-old’s dignity? It is all a question of the point of view. Fortu- 
nately the school, being a considerable group of boys all together and re- 
moved from outside influence, can set standards of its own. 


' The other night I met a friend at the Harvard Club. We sat on a 
great sofa and talked of our jobs, for he, too, teaches school. In a 
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gentle sense-of-duty voice he asked: “And how is your Self-help 
getting on?” I told him that the wheels were beginning to turn over, 
that there were few complaints, that the technique was improving, 
and that looking after one’s self, one’s things and one’s room was 
beginning to be a matter of course. He smiled, yes, he smirked, and 
replied: “‘Well, really and truly to me the whole thing does seem 
silly.” That word silly sticks in my crop, for even in schools knaves 
are preferable to fools. When a boy spends twenty minutes a day in 
quietly learning the principles of orderliness, when four hundred (and 
if we all adopt it you might say forty thousand) young Americans 
catch a sympathy for labor everywhere, shall we call it silly? Let me 
leave it to the reader. It is granted that the old division of leisure and 
servitude permitted a prettier landscape. The old is always the pic- 
turesque. But is education to produce ornaments? Is it not endowed 
and sheltered rather to produce pioneers? The educated man is 
Atlas with a hint of Hermes, not Ganymede. Remember that where 
there are no oxen the stable is clean! Where there is no friction of 
adventure the wheels slip round and round. Is it silly to be service- 
able? Is it silly to leap out of the treacherous rut? As for us, we fear 
the oxen-less stable more than we hate the litter. But why become 
heated! Even though to some the new system seems forced and to 
others merely silly, we shall stumble forward, on the road to com- 
petence. 


IN BEHALF OF THE CLASSICS. 
By FRED B. LUND, ’88. 


WRITER in the Aélantic has said that lovers of the classics do 

not know how to write and speak in their defence, and he is right. 
One who loves the poetry and romance of ancient Greek and Roman 
literature finds their study one of the greatest joys in life. So many 
arguments for his hobby crowd his mind that he hardly knows how 
to begin. And try as he may, he cannot present to those who know 
not the classics, a fair picture of what they are to him, and ought tu 
be to all scholars. 

One trouble with the attitude of our youth toward the classics is 
that an acquaintance with them requires a few hours a day of hard 
study for several years. The parents of our young men, in the rare 
cases where they care to have their offspring instructed in the classics 
at all, regard that study as merely a mental discipline, and not as what 
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it really is, — a gateway to the enjoyment of the poetry, philosophy, 
art, and history of those Mediterranean nations which carried their 
cultivation to the highest pitch yet reached, and made them models 
for all time. Tom Sawyer got his playmates to whitewash the fence by 
explaining to them what fun it was to do it, and soon had each boy 
competing for the honor and pleasure of finishing first his share of the 
job. The teachers of the classics, it is true, employ this method to a 
certain extent; but the study is hard at first, and the boys — often 
encouraged in their neglect by their parents — find it a disagreeable 
task, and are satisfied with a mere passing mark. They are far from 
keeping constantly in mind the beauty of what they are coming to 
later, and what it will mean to them. If a little sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Horace and Ovid could be interspersed with Cesar and Cicero’s 
orations, I think some of these. boys might work with their eyes upon 
the goal, and not entirely upon the hardships of the uphill path that 
leads thereto. I shall always be grateful to a father who guided my 
first steps in Latin, and to a teacher, long since dead, who gave me 
from the very beginning of a study of Greek, an idea of the beauty of 
Greek lyric poetry, which carried and sustained me through a lot of 
hard work in the hope that I, too, might know the joy that he found in 
these things. The delight of a first-hand knowledge of the Roman and 
Greek poets and philosophers, the comparison of their imperishable 
models with the classics of our own language, and if possible, the 
translation of classic English poetry into Greek or Latin, and of Hor- 
ace and Catullus into English, will prove an unending delight, and will 
teach one many things about both language and humanity. When 
one finds out what those old poets really said and meant more than 
two thousand years ago, he will learn that people then were about 
what we are now; they had the same loves, hates, perplexities, joys and 
sorrows, the same political problems, — only perhaps they were better 
scholars, and studied literature harder, and were more careful about 
their — “English,” I had almost said, meaning language. The print- 
ing press had not been invented. The labor of writing and the cost of 
papyrus made them economize ink and strength, and say with brevity 
and consequent force what they had to say. 

Once when I was a boy, reading, I think, Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” I became so interested that I forgot to go out for a play hour. 
When I came to the lines, 


** And you, dear school-boy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of his hour of play,” 
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I could not help wondering, How did the poet know I was going to 
be reading him just at play hour? And the thrill of surprise that ac- 
companied the reading of these words I shall never forget. Something 
of the same feeling comes to us when we read Horace’s almost boast- 
ing predictions of how his own verse will ring down the corridors of 
time. It has done so. Let us see to it that the trained ears of our sons 
and grandsons shall know the beauty of the notes. The Aolian lyre 
was passed from the poets of the Aigean to those of Augustan Rome, 
and on down to England and so to us in America. The images that in- 
spired their best lyric conceptions were the same that are the most 
lovely in our own. “The wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower” which 
the ploughshare of the Scottish singer destroyed, we find, if we read 
Catullus, suffered likewise under the Latin poet’s plough two thousand 
years ago. There needs no apology for the study of the early lyrics of 
Horace or of Sappho at first-hand. But if a man has read and knows the 
lyrics of Horace, — and there are not many of them, — he has a pic- 
ture of the life both at Rome and in the country which shows him that 
the troubles of the Romans were even as our own. Their intimate daily 
life is depicted in the master-strokes of the poet’s pen. I had almost 
said “brush,” and would not have been wrong, for the lyrics of Horace 
are word pictures, — “‘Ceelo supinas si tuleris manus,” for instance. A 
patriotism as lofty as Whittier’s, and a concern for the fate of the em- 
pire as deep, are found in Horace’s noblest verse. We think at once 
of the “Regulus,” ““Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem,” etc. Horace 
boasted that he brought “the harp of Sappho to the tongue of Rome,” 
but in Catullus, whom we might call the Burns of the Augustan age, 
we find a translation of one of the poems of Sappho which equals the 
original, one of the loveliest in all literature. “‘Ille me par esse deo 
videtur.”” The silence of the lover in the presence of his mistress has 
been sung by our own poets, too, from Sir Walter Raleigh’s “‘The 
shallows murmur but the deeps are dumb,” to the immortal “‘Zekle” 
in “The Courtin’”’ of Lowell. 

To turn from the lyric to the critical and descriptive Satires of Hor- 
ace, what more delightful pictures do we get of Roman life than his 
‘Dinner with a Nouveau Riche” (‘‘ Ut Nasidieni juvit te coena beati”’) 
or the “ Journey to Brindisi’? In the latter, the vicissitudes of travel, 
the food, the bad roads, and the smoky chimneys are discussed in a 
way that tells us more than a score of dissertations on the ‘“‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Romans.” We cannot help concluding 
that the Romans were much what we would have been without tele- 
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phone and railways, and a lot of the so-called “machinery of civiliza- 
tion.” They demonstrated at least that civilization is not dependent 
upon machinery, but independent of, and above it. 

My father, who was a scientific man and a civil engineer, used to say 
that in his profession he preferred to have college-trained men as ap- 
prentices in his office, because although when they came to him, they 
had less technical knowledge than the men from the technical schools, 
the college men usually outstripped the others. This superiority he 
attributed to the college training, which in those days meant classics 
and mathematics. I have found in my own profession, which is based 
on the study of the natural sciences, that a certain amount of atten- 
tion to classical studies is not inconsistent with, or damaging to prac- 
tice. A profession, during the early and middle years of practice, 
may be most exacting, but a few hours stolen from work for the enjoy- 
ment of literature, and especially of classic literature, are not wasted. 
They do not make a man a worse lawyer, doctor, or business man. 
Sometimes too, he may need the consolations of philosophy; let him 
turn to Socrates. Just now it is not amiss to read in Plato’s apology 
the remarks of Socrates about serving as a volunteer or drafted man 
in the army, and the duty of being a good soldier. 


It does not mean much to say that Rome was a great and mighty 
city, but if you read in Horace about the difficulty of getting through 
the town to visit a friend, the narrow streets being impeded by funeral 
processions and contractors’ carts, and about the rich citizen who used 
to start off hunting in the morning with a lot of dogs and horses, and 
come back at night with a boar he had bought in the market, you get a 
picture of Roman life that is never forgotten. How like a modern town 
does the phrase, “Fumum et opes, strepitumque Rome” make the an- 
cient city seem. How clear and lovely, like cameos, are the pictures of 
country life in the “Invitation to Phyllis” and many other odes of 
Horace. Pliny’s letters, too, give us an invaluable picture of the life 
of the better class in Rome and other Italian cities. 

It is but right that just now our colleges should be, first of all, military 
camps, and that the study of modern science in every form that con- 
tributes to winning this great and just war should first engage our youth. 
But let us not forget the classics. Let us begin the study of them ear- 
lier; by the time our boys reach college, they ought to know something 
of Virgil and Horace. The elective system has done much to crowd the 
classics out of our life. We must not let a system of education which 
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has been imposed on us by the necessities of war crowd the classics out 
of the lives of the next generation. 

The great outdoors, hunting, fishing, and athletic games offer the 
best and sanest diversions for our student youth and our active early 
life. As one grows older, these must yield to some extent to the ad- 
vance of years. The love of literature and the study of the classics 
should then become for a man who would keep with him to the end the 
charm and romance of life, his sheet anchor. In the long winter even- 
ings, after a hard day’s work, the theatre or the movies or even 
“bridge” should not be his only resources; they cannot be to most of 
us. Then we can take up again the studies of our youth and try to see 
humanity, both ancient and modern, through the eyes of the philoso- 
phers and poets. As the years go by, we learn to love and appreciate 
them better. The mind grows old as well as the body. As it is good for 
the body to ride a horse, so daily exercise for the mind on the hobby of 
Greek or Latin will keep it young. (Nothing in the proceeding is to be 
construed as a commendation of the use of “horses” in the study of 
the classics.) 

Would that we in our youth were exercised as our English allies are, 
in the making of Greek and Latin verse. Some Englishmen find recrea- 
tion in translating the very flower of English poetry into Greek and 
Latin. They fight none the worse for it. In fact, were it not for the 
love of ideals which such study inspires, they might have lost the 
war, for which they have sacrificed so much. I wish all lovers of the 
classics could read “Some Leisure Hours of a Long Life” by the Mas- 
ter of Trinity, Rev. Henry Montague Butler, and learn to what per- 
fection in Greek and Latin verse it is possible to attain. From him, we 
can learn also how to render into English verse the spirit and letter of 
the ancient poets. With the genius of Charles Stuart Calverley many 
of us are familiar. The work of these men may well serve as models 
for those who are interested in trying to achieve something more than 
literal translation. 

The war has stirred the hearts of men to their very depths. Much 
verse is attempted, and some poetry written. It is true that poetic 
thought poorly or inadequately expressed will not reach the hearts of 
men or live into the future. The study of the classic models will teach 
us how to attain that form which will body forth the deep thoughts of 
the present hour. Some one said, “I care not who may make the na- 
tion’s laws if I may write its songs.”’ The lyric fire of many singers has 
inspired the chieftains of other days and given just that little added 
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ounce of power to their arms which led to victory. We must see to it 
that our soldiers have like inspiration. 

Our ideals, by which alone we live in time of war, have come down 
to us from the Roman and the Greek and Hebrew civilizations. Let 
our youth not neglect to know them and to know them well. Where 
have the problems that beset a democracy at war been better pre- 
sented than in the histories of the Greek democracies? From what 
people have we learned the principles of government if not from that 
of Rome? And warfare, too, the Romans seem to have brought to the 
greatest perfection consistent with the weapons and the engineering 
of their day. 

Let the teachers of the classics have the support of all those who 
study and love them, and let them set forth to the governing bodies 
of our universities the loss the future generations will sustain if the 
classics be excised from the curriculum or smothered under a flood of 
so-called “useful” studies. There is room for both. I, for one, can 
sympathize with the professor at Harvard who is credited with the 
immortal confession of faith: “Thank God, I never have taught any- 
thing ‘ useful,’ and I never will.” 

The function of the overseers is said to consist in “overlooking the 
best interests of the university.” Let us beg them not to overlook the 
classics. Of our beloved studies, the ““O Navis referent in Mare te 
Novi” which Horace applied to the ship of state, might almost have 
been written now. Courses in “chipping and filing” (I believe that is 
the phrase) should supplement, not supplant the classics. There is and 
must be another side to life than the hard facts which occupy for many 
of us our waking hours. We must “desipere in loco” or grow old, 
grumpy, and miserable. We cannot bear to see our sons slight those 
studies which have been the discipline of our youth and the delight of 
our age, — the philosophy, poetry, and romance of the classics. 
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THE GERM OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, ’69. 


BATTERED little note-book, asserting itself from an upper 

shelf, revives the memory of an incident in Harvard history 
which should not be altogether forgotten. President Eliot was inaugu- 
rated in June, 1869; and the first direct intimation of his intention to 
convert a College into a University was given in his announcement 
that “Two courses of instruction for graduates, teachers, and other 
competent persons (men and women), one in Philosophy, the other 
in Modern Literature,” were to be offered in the winter of 1869-70. 
Similar opportunities had been provided under earlier administra- 
tions, but without fee or examination, and had been, as President 
Eliot remarked, “discursive, heterogeneous, and disconnected.” The 
new undertaking was a serious attempt to prolong the period of liberal 
studies beyond the term required fer the A.B. degree. A fee of $150 
was to be imposed and an examination in each subject was provided. 
It was, in short, the germ of a Graduate School. 

For the Courses in Modern Literature the new President enlisted 
six distinguished lecturers, M. Bocher, F. J. Child, Elbridge J. Cutler, 
W. D. Howells, J. R. Lowell, and W. D. Whitney. For the Courses in 
Philosophy a not less notable and even more varied staff was secured, 
comprising not only venerable and “safe” authorities, but also young 
radicals so “dangerous” as to excite immediate protest from watchful 
critics of the new administration. The two groups made a constella- 
tion of talent more brilliant than had ever been seen, or perhaps has 
ever been seen again, in American academic life, and the announce- 
ment of the list of philosophers was greeted by friends of the new 
administration with enthusiasm, and by conservatives with out- 
spoken condemnation or dismay. The immediate results of both 
enterprises were meagre enough to reassure those who hoped to keep 
the College in the narrow path of undergraduate instruction. Three 
students (men) registered for both Courses; six for the Modern Liter- 
ature series (all women); and four for the Course in Philosophy (one 
woman). “No one,” President Eliot remarked in his report in 1870, 
“desired to undergo examination in the Course in Modern Literature. 
Four graduates of the College presented themselves for examination 
in the Courses of instruction in Philosophy.” The new opportunity 
was greeted for the most part as an intellectual recreation, and the 
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first chance ever offered to women to secure academic credit by a 
Harvard examination was lost. 

Of the little group of graduate students who underwent examina- 
tions in Philosophy, two were regarded by their College mates as of 
so picturesque a character that they deserve to be remembered. One 
of them was the most brilliant youth of his College generation, 
Robert Alder McLeod. He was twenty-two years old when he 
entered as a Freshman in 1865, having served as a private and ser- 
geant in the Confederate Army. He was in Fort Sumter when it was 
bombarded by Gen. Gillmore, was wounded near Petersburg, and 
had his right arm amputated at the shoulder. While in the hospital 
he determined to enter Harvard College, and with meagre preparation 
and still more meagre means was admitted at the September exami- 
nation. Within a month his primacy in the Class of 1869 became 
undisputed. Languages and sciences surrendered unconditionally to 
his attack. He took all knowledge for his province. Oratory — 
though he had neither dignity nor grace; singing —though he had no 
natural gift; even dancing, — with no encircling right arm — all were 
mastered by his passion for knowledge. Marred and frail as he was, 
he became the academic prodigy of his time. A few years of this 
feverish acquisitiveness burned away his restless vitality. After one 
year at the Law School he pursued the fleeting vision of perfected 
culture in foreign lands, and after much travel, and eager devotion 
to Art, Languages, and History in Europe, died in Algiers in 1878, 
a victim of his insatiable passion for omniscience. 

Another of this group presented a curious contrast with the erudite 
McLeod, but was a hardly less striking figure. He was a robust 
young giant, named William Franklin Davis, who might have been 
an athletic hero had he not been inhibited by rigid evangelical con- 
victions from all participation in College sports. These contests, he 
had observed, encouraged betting, and that vice he would do nothing 
to promote. Thus he remained an elusive and mysterious companion 
in his College generation, contributing much skill to teaching and 
advising players on the ball-field, but refusing to compete, or even to 
witness, an intercollegiate competition. The same protesting spirit 
led him later as an “Evangelist” to defy the police regulations of 
Boston, which required a license for speaking on the Common. “The 
City,” he writes in his Class Report of 1886, “honored me with a fine 
of $81.35 for twice preaching the gospel freely in Boston, in the fifth 
month of the present year, but Silas P. Cook carried off the honors 
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by paying the fine.” In 1913 he was still “ministering the gospel, with 
increasing realization of its superlative value and my own nothing- 
ness.”” In 1916 he died, unscathed apparently by his early exposure to 
speculative philosophy; and having, like many other youthful stu- 
dents, survived the test of examinations through constitutional 
immunity to the infection of ideas. Of the other two students regis- 
tered, one, Joseph Bangs Warner, whose philosophical temperament 
and training have enriched a distinguished career at the Bar with 
judicial serenity and wisdom, is now so seriously invalided that his 
evidence cannot be obtained. There remains, therefore, only the tes- 
timony of one note-book, and one fallible and waning memory, to 
report these remote events. 

The “Courses of Instruction in Philosophy”’ began with lectures by 
Francis Bowen on the philosophers of the 17th century, with some 
supplementary discussion of the nature of Knowledge and Free Will, 
which had the appearance of being added for good measure. The 
philosophical orthodoxy of Professor Bowen was further reinforced 
by a Course on “Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism,” by the learned 
and eloquent Dr. Hedge; and a Course on “Stoicism” by Professor 
George P. Fisher. The greater part of Dr. Hedge’s material reappeared 
in his “‘Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Essays” (1884), and of 
Dr. Fisher’s in his Lowell Lectures of 1876, “The Beginnings of 
Christianity.” More substantial and original material was offered 
by the serene idealist, J. Elliot Cabot, — later the biographer of 
Emerson, — who devoted eighteen scrupulous, though by no means 
vivacious, lectures, to a sympathetic analysis of the philosophy of 
Kant. The quiet reticence of Mr. Cabot made him an elusive teacher. 
The weight of his knowledge seemed to oppress his power of utter- 
ance. His concluding discussion of Ethical Idealism appears to have 
excited the “Evangelist” among his hearers to protest; for the note- 
book records; “Davis: ‘Contrary to Christ’s teaching?’” “Cabot: 
‘Hm, perhaps’.”’; to which is appended in Warner’s handwriting: 
“Davis sum, non (Edipus.” 

Thus far the series had followed the main track of philosophical 
tradition. There remained three contributions which were without 
precedent, and created a genuine epoch in American philosophy. The 
first was the course of Charles Sanders Pierce on the British Logicians. 
It was the first public appearance of this brilliant but erratic genius, 
who was soon to become, through the self-effacing generosity of 
William James, the sponsor of philosophical Pragmatism. Pierce’s 
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elaborate discussions of the “Numerical” logic of De Morgan and the 
‘*Algebraical” system of Boole are diligently recorded in the surviving 
note-book, which bristles with formule and syllogisms; but the effect 
upon one who reviews these notes after forty-eight years recalls the 
mythical confession of Hegel; ‘“‘When I wrote this but two persons 
understood it, God and myself. Now there is only One.” Youthful 
frivolity fastened also on a concluding illustration of logic, in which, 
as Pierce suggested, 


Iw = love of a woman; 
Isw = love of a servant of a woman; 
(IS)w = SY = lover of every servant of a woman; 
and 
Jmw = ]mW = lovers of all murderers of women = lovers of all mur- 


derers of all women; 
at which point the notebook adds: “Warner retired, covered with 
blushes.” 

The next sensation of the series was created by the course of John 
Fiske, on Positive Philosophy. This prodigy of youthful learning had 
graduated in 1863, having as a Sophomore at the age of nineteen con- 
tributed to the National Quarterly Review what Professor Gurney 
called “the ablest, most just and philosophical review of Buckle that 
had been written,” and in his Senior year, to the North American 
Review, an article on the “Evolution of Language,” which in Herbert 
Spencer’s opinion showed “not only power of appreciation but also 
power of independent thought.” The nomination of John Fiske as 
lecturer excited violent protest against what was described as “ Har- 
vard’s raid on religion” or “a plan obtaining among free-thinkers to 
disseminate far and wide attacks upon the system of revealed reli- 
gion.” Some of the Overseers hesitated to confirm the appointment, 
but the generous endorsement by a minister on the Board, James 
Freeman Clarke, disarmed opposition; and while the storm of criti- 
cism was at its height, President Eliot characteristically presented 
Fiske’s name for reappointment as lecturer in 1870-71. The Course, 
thus expanded from 18 to 37 lectures, became the substance of Fiske’s 
“Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” published in two volumes in 1873. 
It was in fact not so much a survey as a criticism of Positive Phi- 
losophy; and to American hearers was not only something positively 
new but delivered with the positiveness of an ardent apostle. “Twice,” 
said Fiske at the close of his Course, “Philosophy has ended in 
inanity; — in Proclus and in Hegel. We must now throw all phi- 
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losophy overboard or make it harmonize with science, and this latter 
thing the Positive Philosophy alone can do.” 

Most notable of all in the series was the Course of sixteen lectures 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, on “The Natural History of the Intellect.” 
It was a serious strain on a youthful note-taker, intent on an impend- 
ing examination, to follow the winding stream of Emerson’s aphorisms 
or indeed to be sure which way it flowed. “‘System-makers,”’ the Mas- 
ter began, “‘are gnats grasping the universe.” His course was to be 
one of “anecdotes of the intellect, a Farmer’s Almanac of mental 
moods.” Yet certain laws of thought might be recorded. Gravity, 
Polarity, Perception, Memory, Imagination, Genius, Common Sense, 
Pace, Bias, Veracity, — all these attributes of right thinking were 
illuminated by sparkling epigrams and interpreted by homely in- 
stances: “Many eyes go through the meadows; few see the flowers.” 
“Millions of men and only fifty lines of poetry.” “Books weaken 
the memory; newspapers ruin it.” “The text of life is accompanied 
by the commentary of dreams.” “Our poverty is in the incontinuity 
of our thought.” “The AZolian harp is now hushed, now garrulously 
tells the secrets of the world.” “To increase pace of intellect is to 
add time.” “Life is ages long to him who uses the telegraph of 
thought.” “Bias is like the universal polarity of matter.” “‘ Nations 
die by suicide and the sign of it is the decay of thought’’; — these 
Delphic sayings, as one reads them after nearly fifty years, recall to 
mind the boyish bewilderment with which they were heard, and the 
futile attempts which a youthful hearer made to translate them into 
academic terms. For it was not lectures to which we were listening, 
but poetry; not the teaching of the class-room, but the music of the 
spheres. There survives also a vivid impression of the speaker as 
not altogether happy in his mood or at home on his platform. The 
academic harness seemed to gall his Pegasus. Each lecture closed 
abruptly in about thirty minutes, and more than one appointment 
was omitted. Once the lecturer was saying: “Among the laws of the 
mind are Metamorphosis, Flux,” — and then, after vainly looking 
for further notes, hastily illustrated his proposition by slipping away. 
This reminiscence of maladjustment is confirmed by Emerson’s 
biographer. “‘Upon his return home after the first lecture,’’ Mr. Cabot 
says, “he seemed disheartened.” ‘He finished the Course, however 
(which he made shorter by two lectures than he had intended), in 
good heart, trusting for better things next year.” The second deliv- 
ery, however, gave him “‘no greater feeling of success,’ and he wrote 
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Carlyle that it was a “doleful ordeal.”” Emerson was in fact trying 
to put new wine into old bottles. He had “at intervals from 1848 to 
1866” given similar courses, and the effort to restate in academic form 
his scattered utterances was irksome and exhausting. Only two of 
the fifteen lectures of 1870 are included in his collected works; and the 
first of these, which carries the title of his Harvard Course, is but 
remotely suggestive of the notes which were so industriously, though 
so unappreciatively, taken from the master’s lips. 

Such was the germ of the Graduate School. The immediate results 
might well have disheartened a less determined Executive. The 
Courses on Literature had been accepted as a form of intellectual 
recreation by casual listeners. The courses on Philosophy had been 
meagrely attended and seriously, though stumblingly, followed by 
but four youths. Yet in each series a group of teachers, such as had 
never before codperated in the higher education of the United States, 
gave distinction to the enterprise; and to the Courses in Philosophy 
may be directly referred at least four notable books, two fresh repu- 
tations, and the final summary of Emerson’s thought. With charac- 
teristic persistency, President Eliot proceeded to organize a larger 
program for the following year. Thirty-three Courses, he an- 
nounced, were to be offered in 1870-71, comprising in all more than 
900 lectures. This expansion of opportunity soon became, to many 
mature students, a special distinction of Harvard University, and the 
corresponding demand for leadership in advanced studies emanci- 
pated Harvard professors from the routine of their class-rooms, and 
gave them the happiness of guiding riper minds and contributing to 
the higher learning. 


RICHARD NORTON, 1872-1918. 
By WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS ’91. 


if | a dominant note in Richard Norton’s life was cosmopolitanism, 
He studied archeology at Munich, proceeded thence to Athens, 
served as director of the American School in Rome, conducted ex- 
cavations in Cyrene in North Africa, and lived for a time in London, 
where he represented the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
He was such a many-sided character, with such strong traits, that 
it is hard to say where he best fitted into the world before the war. 
He had a scholar’s equipment; had he the temperament? He was, I 
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think, essentially a man of action. That is why he has left so little 
behind him in an academic way, little if one considers his ability and 
his knowledge. In addition to articles in the American Journal of 
Archeology, the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and elsewhere, he had published a catalogue of the casts in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Portland, Oregon, and Bernini and Other 
Essays. The enthusiasm of his students and his fellow-excavators 
will remain his chief academic monument. He could not fetter himself 
to a desk; he must be up and doing. In addition, he had an extraor- 
dinary capacity for exciting the most fervent loyalty among all the 
men who ever worked under him; this showed itself when he was in 
the field excavating as well as when he was directing ambulance work 
in France. His quality as leader was greatly aided by his unselfishness 
and his consideration for all those with whom he came in contact. 
Added to these qualities was an intense hatred of all deceit and sham 
and a certain unpracticalness in his nature which amounted to quix- 
otry. For these qualities he often suffered. They came to him partly 
as an inheritance from his father. They were undoubtedly increased 
by his observation of the Boche before the war and by the experience 
of the brutal chicanery of the universal foe which he later encountered. 

He was exceedingly hardy and admirably equipped to fend for 
himself in difficult expeditions, as he proved in Central Asia with the 
Pumpelly Expedition in 1903, and as leader of the excavations at 
Cyrene. He frequently said that if he had had large private means 


“he would have given himself to exploring the ancient trade routes 


between the East and Italy. This power of roughing it and endurance 
of hardships, his knowledge of ways and means in travel, stood him in 
good stead during the years of his service at the front. 

All thoughts of his own profession and interests vanished from his 
mind on the outbreak of war. He threw himself whole-heartedly into 
the work of rescuing the suffering at the front, in which he was ably 
assisted by his friends in England, France, and America, and particu- 
larly by his brother Eliot and by his sisters. The history of the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Motor-Ambulance Corps is something of which the 
country must be very proud; it will surely be written by those who 
knew it on the spot from the beginning to the end. Norton was among 
the first to realize that the ambulance corps of the French and English 
were pitifully inadequate, that many lives and infinite suffering could 
be spared if more ambulances could be provided to transport the 
wounded quickly from the field to the hospitals. The American Motor- 
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Ambulance Corps was his answer to the demand; after the first battle 
of the Marne he and a few of his friends provided their own cars and 
the necessary money. 

Originally Henry James was chairman of the organization. The 
corps was connected with the British army, but soon the rule that 
no American could serve in any capacity within the British lines was 
discovered and the corps was divided, half continuing good work 
under a British officer, half under Norton serving thenceforth with a 
French army corps. Norton’s section was presently joined by one sup- 
ported by Mr. Harjes of Paris, under the Red Cross, and was later 
joined by other units, until by September, 1917, the entire body, 
known as the Norton-Harjes Ambulance Corps, was operating in many 
places with about two hundred ambulances and seven hundred volun- 
teers. Norton was field commander. He established a reputation for 
great courage, capacity, and devotion. The sections were repeatedly 
cited by the army divisions to which they were attached; many of the 
volunteers were decorated. He himself received the Croix de Guerre 
with two palms, the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and the Mons 
Medal. He was the first American during the war to receive the 
Cross of the Legion. 

Lieutenant-Commander Robert Greenough saw Norton in service 
with his section. “‘ We were obliged to drive without lights,” he wrote, 
“and the road was fully occupied by trains of artillery, supply wagons, 
and commissary traveling kitchens. For about one mile the road was 
exposed to shell-fire from the German batteries, and in consequence 
practically all communication had to be carried on at night. During 
the night the three ambulances at Hébuterne and at the two corre- 
sponding stations immediately below that point made about twelve 
trips and carried sixty-seven wounded. On one of the previous days, 
Norton tells me, they carried 528... . Shells burst over the poste de 
secours almost continuously both from the German and French bat- 
teries, which were concealed behind us. We were fortunate enough 
not to have any shells burst in close proximity to us that night, but 
two nights later, I am told, the poste de secours was dismantled, and 
an ambulance standing on the road beside it was shattered by a Ger- 
man shell. ...I came away strongly convinced that the people at 
home have very little notion of the splendid work these ambulance 
men are doing.” 

As a commander of a volunteer ambulance corps on the battle-field 
of France, Norton showed sterling character, and resource to a re- 
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markable degree. He had many ideas in advance of others, as that of 
using one of the cars as a rolling kitchen to take supplies to the 
wounded. Timorous souls were afraid he would involve the Red 
Cross in difficulties by thus feeding the fighters; Norton himself wrote 
later of the critics: “‘We all know that hindsight is more certain than 
foresight, and what my critics of those days failed to realize was that 
I had the hindsight of a few weeks of war, which enabled me to see 
that all international contracts between the Germanic and the Anglo- 
Saxon race had achieved a Judas-like immortality.”’ The innumerable 
canteens, now everywhere close behind the lines to feed both fighters 
and wounded, prove his ideas were quite right. He was far-seeing, 
and he was unneutral; his sympathy and his work were whole-heart- 
edly from the beginning entirely for the side on which we are all now 
aligned. His self-sacrificing service at the front, his bravery, received 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the French and English. The work of 
the Norton-Harjes sections will be his enduring monument. 

When the United States entered the war, the army decided that all 
volunteer ambulances, even including those of the Red Cross, should 
be incorporated in the regular service. Norton was offered a commis- 
sion as major in the work; the new tasks seemed to him, however, so 
different from those he had been performing — the organization so 
changed —that he declined it and entered the service of our naval 
intelligence department with headquarters in Paris. He worked loy- 
ally with Colonel Kean, who had arrived in Paris to take charge 
of the ambulance service, in making the transition from the work of 
volunteers to the new order. He was harshly criticized because so 
few of the old men went into the new service. The criticism was 
unjust toward Norton and his volunteers, many of whom were Har- 
vard men, and almost all of whom were young; a great many of them 
were serving in the ambulance corps merely as a stepping-stone for 
posts in the fighting branches; many of them had been working in the 
cause since the beginning of the war, and all of them had repeatedly 
risked their lives. The great majority of them, without waiting to be 
drafted, at once entered one or another branch of the army. 

The cars were given to the American Red Cross, the balance of 
the funds to the 21st Division of the French army, for the benefit of 
the widows, orphans, and mutilated soldiers of that division, with 
which Norton’s original unit, Section VII (as it was known) had con- 
tinued to serve. The following letter from the divisional commander 
may well serve as a permanent recognition of the work accomplished 
by the American Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps: 
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Le Général Dauvin, 4 Monsieur Henry D. Morrison, Secrétaire Honoraire 
de l’American Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, 17, Waterloo Place, 
Londres. 

13 Mars, 1918. 

Cher Monsieur: 

Je viens de recevoir la lettre que vous avez bien voulu m’adresser le 21 
février dernier. 

Je suis profondément ému des sentiments que vous exprimez 4 l’égard de 
nos soldats et de notre patrie. La 21°" Division et son chef, le général 
Dauvin, gardent un souvenir impérissable du concours si utile et zpprécié que 
leur ont donné, depuis le début de la guerre, les volontaires de la S.S.A.A. 
N° 7. Chaque soldat connaissait et aimait cette section, il savait avec quel 
dévotiment, quel héroisme agissaient les volontaires pour secourir et récon- 
forter leur camarades francais. 

Je porterai 4 la connaissance de tous et en particulier du docteur Lhoste 
les termes de votre lettre du 26 février. 

J’accepte avec reconnaissance le don de cing mille livres que vous faites 
pour venir en aide aux veuves, aux orphelins des soldats de la Division et a 
ses glorieux mutilés. Ainsi se conserveront dans les années 4 venir les liens 
solides d’attachement entre l’Ame de la 21°"° Division et celles des premiers 
représentants de votre généreuse nation, venus volontairement avec nous. 
Parmi eux, du premier rang MM. Richard Norton, A. T. Kemp, F. Have- 
meyer. 

Au nom de tous et de tout cceur je vous dis merci en vous envoyant I’ex- 
pression de mes sentiments de dévofiment et de reconnaissance. 

Vive l’Amérique et vive le souvenir de l’American Volunteer Motor Am- 
bulance Corps. 

J. Davvin, 
Cat. la 21°™° Division. 


What I have written has been put together from many sources. 
Let me quote directly from words spoken at Richard Norton’s funeral: 


The blue colors of Norton-Harjes have long since become only a memory. 
The American army is in the field now, its flag floating beside the others, and 
its uniform no longer provoking comment. Yet those who were here, even a 
year ago, can remember a time when the only American uniforms known were 
those of the two volunteer services, and all that the French army had to judge 
us by was the men with the black and the blue-gray cars. 4 

What they thought is written, for any who cares to read it, not in decora- 
tions and citations but in the work they gave the sections to do. What they 
thought of Richard Norton himself was expressed officially when he was dec- 
orated with the Légion d’Honneur at the Chemin des Dames; but what he 
himself cared for more than any official honors was the knowledge that the 
wounded, waiting in dripping shelters to be taken back to the hospital, would 
ask eagerly for a “voiture américaine.” That was proof of good work done. 
The acknowledgments did not matter. For in a man who was great in many 
ways, it was perhaps just this indifference to outside judgment that was 
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greatest. .. . Let it suffice that for three years, from the time when the first 
volunteers went out, driving their own cars in the opening month of the war, 
till the organization six or seven hundred strong and known all along the 
French front, was finally dissolved, he worked, not untiring, but unresting, 
at the thing he had found to do; that no man under him had cause to com- 
plain of neglect or unfairness, that he never praised without reason or cen- 
sured with malice, and that no man came to him in trouble and was not 
helped. 


A gallant and great-hearted gentleman who saw clearly his oppor- 
tunity for service to humanity, and followed it to the limit of his 
powers. 


JENS IVERSON WESTENGARD, 1871-1918. 
By W. RODMAN PEABODY, ’95. 


T is seldom that Law and Romance go hand and hand, and it was a 

strange mission for a young assistant professor of the Harvard Law 
School, when as representative of an Asiatic king, he led an armed 
force, mounted on elephants, through the jungles of Siam to demand 
of a tributary prince, who never before had heard the word “obey,” 
that slavery must cease in his dominions. To learn that the teaching 
of stenography in a Chicago night school may lead by way of an 
Austin Hall lecture room to the establishing of international bound- 
aries in Asia, to the receipt of the orders of the White Elephant and 
the Legion of Honor, to friendly intimacy with royal families in two 
continents, and finally to the offer of a seat at the council table in the 
world’s peace conference, makes of the Arabian Nights an apparent 
twentieth century reality. 

Jens Iverson Westengard was born on September 14, 1871, in Chi- 
cago, of Danish parents, with whom in early childhood he traveled to 
Denmark. Danish thus was his first language. Returning to Chicago 
at the age of eight, he began to earn his living at so young an age that 
he used to tell of playing marbles on the office floor when his employer 
was away. Later he worked in a real estate and banking office, where 
he learned the elements of conveyancing and bookkeeping. He studied 
in night school, and when he graduated was so proficient in steno- 
graphy that he became a teacher of that subject in the school. His 
skill in shorthand was recognized later at Cambridge, where in the 
days of the heated and somewhat acrimonious joint meetings of the 
Harvard and Yale Athletic Committees, he was the only person who 
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could “take” verbatim accounts of the proceedings. He used to tell 
with amusement of a professor who requested an accurate transcript 
of a lecture in order that he might know just how it sounded to the 
audience. Westengard carefully recorded each “er” and “um” 
through the hour’s talk, and the dismay of the professor was only 
equaled by the delight of Westengard’s fellow students who were 
permitted to know of the pages. 

It was characteristic of Westengard that having determined to 
study law, he was content to attend only that law school whose repu- 
tation stood the highest, and set to work to fit himself to be a student 
in regular standing at the Harvard Law School, although a special 
and difficult examination which involved for him a long course of 
study was then required of any candidate for admission who had not 
received a college degree. He passed this examination in the autumn 
of 1895, being the last person not a college graduate to enter the Har- 
vard Law School as a regular student. 

Westengard came to the Law School a stranger to every person in 
Cambridge, but his exceptional ability, his simplicity and natural 
friendliness soon brought to him a conspicuous position in the class 
rooms and the social life of the school. His classmates referred to him 
affectionately as the “Great Dane,” and this nickname is said to have 
survived and to have been adopted by the classes which he subse- 
quently taught. He was early made an editor of the Harvard Law 
Review, and although throughout his three years at the school he was 
earning his living in ways which took much of his time from his 
studies, he graduated second in his class. 

In April of his senior year, he was appointed an instructor of Crim- 
inal Law for the academic year 1898-99, and in the following year he 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Law for the term of five years. 
The marginal notes in the collections of cases from which he lectured 
are an inspiration to the teachers who have followed him in the 
courses that he taught in those years, save when they become a tan- 
talizing puzzle in the form of minutely written memoranda in private 
shorthand. In the autumn of 1898, he formed a partnership for the 
practice of law in Boston with his classmates, Robert L. Raymond 
and Austin Potter, but until the date of his departure for Siam, his 
first interest and most of his time was devoted to his work as a teacher. 

In 1903, Professor Strobel, then Professor of International Law at 
the Harvard Law School, on recommendation of President Roosevelt, 
was invited by the King of Siam to become the foreign adviser of that 
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country. Siam at that time was known as a “ Buffer State” of the Far 
East, and was looked upon with longing eyes by more than one West- 
ern power. The astute king believed that Western diplomacy would 
best be countered by Western brains, and therefore had sought among 
such nations as were known to have no territorial aspirations in the 
Far East for an adviser who might guide him through the maze of the 
international problems with which he was confronted. Strobel in- 
duced Westengard to go to Bangkok with him as his associate. The 
decision to leave the Law School was difficult for Westengard to make. 
He had married shortly after his graduation and had settled in Cam- 
bridge with his wife and infant son. The climate of Bangkok was such 
as to make it inadvisable for his family to accompany him, and had 
he then known the number of years which would elapse before he once 
more settled in Cambridge, it is doubtful whether he could have 
brought himself to answer this far call of service. He expected to be 
gone only a few years, but new duties and ever graver responsibilities 
were thrust upon him, with the result that except for occasional leaves 
of absence, and a happy visit from his family for a winter, he was 
away from his home for ten years. 

Already, however, in his five years of teaching his exceptional power 
of lucid explanation combined with the scholar’s knowledge had 
been recognized. At Commencement in 1903, Westengard who was 
then on the eve of his departure to the East, received the Harvard 
degree of Master of Arts, and was then characterized by President 
Eliot as “a Dane by birth, an American by education, a masterly 
teacher of English law.” 

The first important duty of Strobel and Westengard in Siam was to 
negotiate a treaty with France which vitally affected the boundaries 
of Eastern Siam. The French Government had long been pressing its 
claims to territory which had been regarded as a portion of the Siamese 
kingdom. The treaty as finally drafted was a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the adherents of the Siamese claims, but Strobel died before he 
could have the gratification of seeing it executed. Westengard carried 
on the work, and soon after was appointed Acting General Adviser 
and later General Adviser in the Siamese foreign office with the rank 
of Minister Plenipotentiary. 

His duties, both executive and judicial, were manifold, and his re- 
sponsibilities were the highest that could be placed upon a minister 
of state. With all his strength, he impressed upon the Government 
the truth, so clearly demonstrated to-day in certain Western lands, 
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that the stability of a nation depends upon its racial homogeneity, 
and that the enforced allegiance of subject races is bound sooner or 
later to be a source of national weakness. He argued that Siam would 
be strong only so long as it was a nation of Siamese. Through his in- 
fluence, Siam relinquished to Great Britain its right of sovereignty 
over certain tributary Malasian States in the Malay Peninsula, and 
in return, Great Britain provided the funds for a railway to Singapore, 
which has brought Siam close to the great trade routes of the world. 
He drafted a law merchant for the country. He became a judge in the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Siam, and in 1911 a member of The 
Hague Permanent Arbitration Court. In part, at least, through his 
efforts slavery for debt which had existed from primitive times in 
the outlying portions of the empire was abolished. 

As a result of certain ill-advised concessions to foreign merchants, 
the valuable teak forests of Siam at the time of Westengard’s arrival 
were in danger of total destruction. He secured the services of the 
chief forester of India, and with the latter’s aid devised a system of 
scientific forestration, by which the teakwood of Siam will become a 
permanent source of national wealth. Perhaps his most important 
service, however, was the establishment throughout the kingdom of a 
police system so competent that foreign nations were forced to admit 
that their citizens were protected without the assistance of their own 
military officials. Such a police system supported by a trustworthy 
judiciary sounded the death-knell of extra-territorial courts, a privilege 
which had long been jealously guarded by European nations. Westen- 
gard accordingly negotiated a treaty with Great Britain which took 
from English subjects the right of trial before their own consular 
courts, and made them, like other persons in Siam, subject to the 
courts of that country. 

His name and his reputation spread far beyond the borders of Siam. 
Throughout governmental circles, not only in Burmah, but in the 
whole Indian Empire, his work was known and his administration 
program studied. “‘‘A friend of Westengard,’” said a young Harvard 
traveler, “‘was a password which opened the front doors of Govern- 
ment Houses all over southeastern Asia.” 

Distinguished honors came to him from many lands, but his mod- 
esty was so great that his friends learned of them only by accident. 
He was decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Order of the White 
Elephant of Siam, the Grand Cross of the Crown of Siam, the Order 
of Chula Chom Klao (Second Class), the Order of Ratanaphorn (Sec- 
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ond Class). He was an officer of the Legion of Honor of France. Den- 
mark, proud that he came from Danish stock, presented to him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Danneborg. 

In 1915, Westengard at last had so far completed his work that he 
could ask for permission to leave his palace, with its great halls and 
gilded mirrors, and its servants so numerous that, as he once said, he 
never could find out how many he had, and to return to his family 
and his study in Austin Hall. The love for the East and for the nation 
which he had served so well was deep, but it faded before the desire 
for his home and his true profession. As simple and as unassuming 
as though he had never left the routine of his classroom, he once more 
returned to his lectures. He was appointed Bemis Professor of Law, 
and soon was engrossed in the compilation of cases on international 
law which later became a text-book for his students. The happy 
vision of a teacher’s and scholar’s life lay before him, when suddenly 
he was stricken by a fatal disease. He worked on calmly to the end 
and died in September, 1918. 


THE HARVARD R.0.T.C. 
By WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS, ’91. 


BATTALION swung into line on the parade ground at Camp 

Thayer. It was the hottest and most humid day of the summer. 
The men had hiked over the road to Camp Devens and back, with a 
long tilt at the dummy boches in bayonet practice in between. Call 
it a good day’s work, plus some twenty miles of marching. Their 
O.D. shirts looked as if they had just come from the wash-tubs, and 
their breeches as if the men had recently been sitting down in the 
brook. 

“Are you all alive?” called out Lieutenant André Morize. 

“We are!” came back in a cheerful roar. 

“Good! Now you look like real soldiers. You will all be ready for 
the march back to Cambridge on Saturday. Mess will be at 6.30, 
guard-mount at 7.45. Now go and get your baths.” It lacked only 
“mes enfants” to show the affectionate relations existing between the 
French instructor and his boys of the Harvard R.O.T.C. 

The organization has been one of constant change. The summer 
camp of this year was the culmination of a system that had been 
working out its problems in an individual way since 1915. Time alone 
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can show whether it was a wiser plan to throw on the scrap heap the 
separate training corps of the various colleges and universities, merg- 
ing them all in the National Students’ Army Training Corps, or 
whether it would have been better to preserve as independent units 
the more successful of the older bodies with their traditions and their 
own solutions of the many problems that had confronted them. 

But we must say “Vale!” to our regiment. The University may well 
feel proud of the many boys who have passed through the ranks, 
getting there an initiation which has helped them on their way to all 
branches of the service on sea and land. The number has been very 
great. When the war is done with and all who can come home are 
back again, there must be a memorial volume for the living and the 
dead. I hope the writers will be Captain André Morize of the French 
Military Mission and Captain F. W. Rogers, old Yale rower who often 
plied an oar against Harvard and has been one of the most sturdy 
helpers of the Harvard Regiment from the beginning. 

The military spirit of the students was aroused long before we 
entered the war. In 1915-16 a half-course was given by General 
Leonard Wood and many other officers, including Captain Cordier, 
on the “Military Art of the Present Day”; at the same time the 
regiment was organized under Captain Cordier. The men provided 
everything except their rifles and bayonets. No academic credit was 
given, but the enthusiasm was very great. 

The next year a Department of Military Science and Tactics was 
created; under an act of Congress a senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps was established with Captain Cordier as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics. Things came thick and fast 
as our entrance into the war became a certainty. There was an en- 
rolment of over a thousand men. Captains Bowen and Shannon were 
detailed by the War Department with ten non-commissioned regulars 
to assist in the training. The French Government, at President 
Lowell’s request, sent the first Military Mission, headed by Major 
Paul Azan and including Major Jean de Riviers de Mauny, Captains 
Adolphe Dupont and Marcel de Jarny, and Lieutenants André Morize 
and Jean Giraudoux. Immediately there was started instruction in 
the latest French methods of warfare which has been an outstanding 
feature of the Harvard Regiment during all its subsequent work and 
which obtained to the same degree in no other camp in the country. 
The tribute paid to the value of this by men who have reached the 
front has been continuous. Trenches were laid out at Fresh Pond, 
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where the men received constant training. Another system was traced 
at Waverley. In June each of the three battalions had a week under 
canvas at Wakefield, engaging in target practice and combat exer- 
cises. On the return from Wakefield the regiment went into barracks 
in Cambridge, going through a stiff training till the latter part of July, 
when the camp at Barre was established. The regiment was finally 
reviewed and dismissed on August 15. 

In September the War Department sent to Cambridge fifty grad- 
uates from each of the eleven training camps east of the Mississippi 
to receive the benefit of the instruction of the officers of the French 
Mission. On this body Colonel Azan conferred the name of his old 
organization at home, “The Iron Battalion.” In the meantime the 
men of the Harvard R.O.T.C. had scattered in every direction to 
government training camps for all the services. As merely one ex- 
ample of what their work brought them, at the end of the Second 
Plattsburg in November, one was commissioned major, sixteen cap- 
tain, forty first lieutenant, and forty-four second lieutenant. 

The French Mission, with the American officers, had built up an 
admirable system — drill in close and extended order, bayonet work, 
grenade throwing, signaling, field topography, combat exercises at 
the trenches. After each of the combat exercises, which covered the 
latest French methods, a critique was held on the spot by Colonel 
Azan or Major de Riviers. Classes were held at 7.30 in the morning 
and 1:30 in the afternoon, with lectures in the evening. It was an 
intensive method of work which produced splendid results, in very 
great part due to the spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty inspired by 
Colonel Azan with his French colleagues, and Captains Cordier and 
Shannon with the other American officers. 

The opening of college last year found Major W. F. Flynn, U.S.A., 
retired, as successor to Captain Shannon. Lieutenant Giraudoux had 
returned to France. Colonel Azan was appointed Inspector of Amer- 
ican training camps; his colleagues were scattered, but Lieutenant 
(now Captain) André Morize was left at Harvard to carry on the 
traditions already established. I hesitate to write of this officer, my 
enthusiasm for him is so profound. He has the clarity of thought and 
expression of his race; he has a sense of humor and of discipline; he has 
common sense as well; he has a perfect mastery of the difficult art of 
handling people so as to get the most and the best from them; he 
thinks in terms of general ideas rather than of petty details; he has 
served in the trenches, and he is an ideal teacher. Harvard could have 
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had no better fortune than to retain this professeur devenu soldat for 
her R.O.T.C. Let us hope she will have the wisdom as well as the 
fortune to retain him for her French department after the war. 

The military work of the year consisted of some five hours of drill 
each week, three hours of lectures, and an hour of section meeting in 
which the work done in the field was explained and commented on 
and quizzes given to see that a complete understanding was obtained. 
The drill was conducted by cadet officers, who showed great skill and 
reliance. The quickness with which college men have caught on to 
the life of the soldier has been a continuous source of surprise to army 
officers. “‘If regulars could only do that!’ exclaimed General Leonard 
Wood one afternoon in early autumn as he watched a green company 
by the river. “They look like veterans!” exclaimed another officer 
as he watched a parade at Camp Thayer this summer; the men had 
been drilling together for less than five weeks. One of the outstanding 
facts has been that the regiment has never stayed the same for any 
long period; the men have been constantly alert for any chance that 
would lead to active service in any field. Indeed it has taken the con- 
stant exertions of the war department, the University, and all in 
authority to convince the boys that it was their highest duty to train 
themselves to become intelligent officers rather than to jump at the 
chance to become privates in the ranks “over there.” 

The three weekly lectures covered every field connected with the 
war; they were given by professors who are experts in special subjects, 
by officers from our army, especially from Camp Devens, by visiting 
English, Canadian, and French officers, by Major Flynn, and Lieu- 
tenant Morize. The sections were conducted by professors and in- 
structors who knew something of drill from previous experience or 
who diligently applied themselves to learn. These latter were all vol- 
unteers without pay and should be ranked with the generous grad- 
uates who provided the large sum of money needed to furnish uni- 
forms and the like. They were joined by volunteer officers such as 
Colonel J. H. Smyth, of the National Guard. 

The work was less intensively military than that of the last part of 
the previous year. The theory had been definitely set forth by 
President Wilson and the War Department that students should com- 
bine, as their best contribution to the future of the country, an aca- 
demic and a military education. This got on the nerves of patriotic 
boys keen for quick action against the universal foe of humanity. 
They resented the academic side of life; they noticed that active war- 
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fare had taken from them the young officers and non-coms of the 
regular army who had been with the regiment the year before, and 
that five of the six French officers had gone; the great majority of the 
superior officers and instructors were mere academic folk, all of whom, 
by an error of judgment, were required to appear in uniform. At this 
psychological moment occurred the Great Applin Explosion. 

I deeply regret that my pedestrian pen cannot do justice to the 
event. The invocation should be to the muse of humor, even if she 
has to be invented. Lieutenant Colonel Applin is a British officer, 
machine-gun expert, I believe, whose mission in this country was to 
inspire “pep” in all branches of our service and to prove that the 
English still spell tact with a “k.” He works on the theory that if 
you tell a body of men what a complete failure they are, they will be 
spurred to doubled exertion. He visited our college R.O.T.C.’s with 
this commendable purpose in view. He had no malice or ill-will, for 
if he did place high explosives under the academic regiments, he told 
the V/est Point cadets that the salvation for the armies of the country 
lay in the officers our universities are training; if he told one major- 
general the mistakes committed in his department and by our army 
in general, he sang the praises of the major-general’s work in the next 
camp he visited. “Captain,” he asked in a ringing voice as he ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform at a lecture when the general in 
command had honored him by his presence, but had unavoidably 
arrived a few minutes late, “Captain, what time do you make it? My 
watch says ten minutes past the hour.” 

This genial soldier with a mission breezed into Cambridge on an 
afternoon when Lieutenant Morize had brilliantly put the regiment 
through a combat exercise at Fresh Pond. The colonel arrived after 
the manceuvre was quite finished and the tired men were just starting 
for Cambridge. They were marching at route step and cheering them- 
selves with merry song. As the colonel’s machine whizzed by, no 
one was quick enough to call them to “Attention!” 

In the evening the colonel lectured to the regiment. His text was 
on the sloppy soldiers he had seen in the afternoon, from which he 
diverged to the respect due to officers, adding a description of the old- 
fashioned aristocratic caste system of the professional army, with the 
officer an Olympian being quite apart from his men. He invited the 
boys to join those Olympian ranks, without which no army could suc- 
ceed. It was done with an astounding brilliance and verve, which quite 
swept the boys away. If Rudyard Kipling at his best could speak as 
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he used to write, the result would be an approximate picture of the 
brilliant figure the lecturer made. No matter if the picture he drew 
of our boys was based on a complete ignorance of what they had done 
and could do, no matter if his idea of the relations of officers and men 
which seemed ideal to him had come from his experiences in India 
with a race regarded as inferior and subject; no matter if such a scheme 
is as foreign to the ideal relations between officers and men in a demo- 
cratic army like the French and our own as the North Pole is to the 
South. Result of Colonel Applin’s tour de force, a complete reorgan- 
ization at the Harvard Front. Of course, the colonel was not the 
entire cause; he was what might be called the detonating factor. The 
GrapuaTes’ Macazine has not space to tell the tale in all its inter- 
esting and amusing phases. Enough to say that General Sherman was 
once more proved right. 

When visibility was again restored, the Harvard summer camp was 
taking shape. Major Flynn was in command, Lieutenant Morize was 
his right-hand man, Major C. C. Lane adjutant, Captain F. W. Rogers 
in charge of sections, Captain P. W. Long of assignments, the battal- 
ions were commanded by Major W. B. Munro, Major Joseph Warren, 
and Major A. W. Scott, and Dr. M. H. Bailey was surgeon. A large 
number of officers of the State and National Guards had been secured 
as tactical instructors; they included Colonel J. H. Smyth, N.G., re- 
tired; Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. L. Blake, Major Joseph Bartlett (who 
later served very efficiently as adjutant), Captain Benjamin S. Blake, 
and Captain W. H. Rand, Jr., all of the M.S.G. In addition there were 
detailed from Camp Devens Lieutenants Ross Whittier, E. G. Shepard, 
H. C. McDuffie, Howard Cappel, Morrill Wiggin, J. W. Burrows, 
J. W. Cruikshank, E. P. King, E. L. Kickham, F. D. Harrigan, J. S. 
Wiley, and W. H. Hurlin. From West Point came Cadets J. W. 
Trichel and A. W. Bergman. The companies were in command of ex- 
perienced cadet officers, and there was a large body of students spe- 
cially prepared as instructors in the bayonet and grenades. As in- 
structors in topography there were enrolled Professors G. E. Wolff, 
G. S. Raymer, J. B. Woodworth, Charles Palache, W. W. Atwood, 
and Mr. C. H. Page. “Academic Instructors” were Professors E. K. 
Rand, W. F. Harris, H. L. Smyth, G. S. Raymer, with Professor W. B. 
Twiss of Rutgers and Professor Alfred Brodbeck of Miami. The regi- 
ment was in barracks in Cambridge for three weeks, and in camp on 
the Bayard Thayer estate at Lancaster for another three. The mem- 
bers were students from Harvard and other colleges, graduates from 
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everywhere, “from Amherst down to Yale,” and many civilians. 
Undergraduates rubbed elbows with professors in the ranks (and 
often commanded them), inhabitants of Beacon Hill joined in kitchen 
police with very recent immigrants or the first families of Virginia. 
Sons of Wall Street grew as efficient with the daily wash as Princess 
Nausicaa of old. 

The work was intensive to a degree. I have been repeatedly told by 
those who have been through both mills that as much was accom- 
plished in the scant six weeks as is covered in a full three months in the 
Government officers’ training camps. I take off my hat with profound 
respect to the men who went through the task, especially those ap- 
proaching middle age like Professors Gulick, Kennedy, Holmes, Hack, 
the judges, doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, and others who responded 
cheerfully to reveille in that cheerless blackness that comes before the 
dawn, on days of special tasks, as the combat exercises arranged by 
Lieutenant Morize at Amann Field, or the engagement of two oppos- 
ing forces on an unknown field arranged by Colonel Smyth, or the 
visits to Devens for practice on the range, with the dummies on the 
bayonet field, or the grenades. The men spent their leisure (the word 
was invariably greeted with a sardonic smile) in deep study of the 
1.D.R., the F.S.R., the Small Arms Firing Manual, the Manual of Inte- 
rior Guard Duty, works on topography, or the Platoon Leader’s Man- 
ual (translated from the French manual). It was Drill! Drill! Drill! or 
kitchen police, or guard duty, or inspection, or hike, or lecture, or 
section work, or ceremony, or something else from reveille to taps. Of 
course, there was grousing — was there ever a body of soldiers without 
abundance of it? Of course, the surgeons, Dr. Bailey and Dr. Norris, 
with Mrs. Bailey acting as their ever helpful nurse, found their admir- 
able hospital crowded with minor casualties, but the life was joyous 
then, and is still more joyous now to look back upon. The rough edges 
are worn away in recollection; one hears the band playing and sees 
the beautiful ceremony of guard mount; one hears hundreds of young 
voices swelling on the hilltop in the dusk before or after a lecture by 
Lieutenant Morize, or sees a show by the Y.M.C.A. men from Devens; 
one hears the pleasant voices of the ladies who gave us concerts; one 
sees the Homeric battle of opposing sides around the giant push-ball, 
big as a house; one hears the burst of Homeric laughter as the ner- 
vous sentry calls out the Guard in honor of the Commanding Of f- 
cer, and then, as the latter waives the ceremony, shouts, instead of 
the more usual “‘ Never mind the Guard!” the quite novel injunction, 
“Never mind the Commanding Officer!” 
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The last “taps” has sounded on the hilltop, the last pop of ammu- 
nition has been heard, the court-martial has ended without serious 
consequences, the men have cooked their own merry luncheon in the 
field, the officers have given their banquet to Major Flynn, the last 
bouquets and brick-bats have been thrown, the final certificates have 
been awarded in Cambridge, the men have scattered to officers’ train- 
ing camps, to aviation schools, ambulance service, and hospital units, 
to the marines, the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., food administration, ar- 
tillery, quartermaster corps, and every branch of service on land or 
sea or in the air where men could find work for which they were spe- 
cially fitted, all to do their duty, some never to return. An admirable 
system was being worked out for giving the most and best instruction 
in the briefest space of time. It seems a pity to many that more of the 
system was not passed on to the S.A.T.C. If we ever adopt in this 
country a simple scheme of universal training, the traditions of the 
Harvard R.O.T.C. will have much of value. 

As the regiment passes in review Harvard has much to congratulate 
herself upon for the service she has rendered to her sons and to the 
country. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
REPORTED FROM AuGusT 1 TO NOVEMBER I, 1918. 


Edward Blake Robins, Jr., 10, of Boston, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp, Plattsburgh, died in Boston, June 27, 1917. 

Robert Bayard Cutting, ’97, of New York, Y.M.C.A. Secretary, died at 
Chaumont, France, April 1, 1918. 

Gustav Hermann Kissel, 17, of Morristown, N.J., First Lieutenant, Avia- 
tion Section, killed in. action near Merville, France, April 12, 1918. 

Ernest Edward Weibel, Ph.D. ’16, of Lawrence, Kansas, Captain of Engi- 
neers, died of wounds in France, April 12, 1918. 

John Dwight Filley, Jr.,’16, of St. Louis, Missouri, Second Lieutenant, 
Infantry, died of wounds in France, June 19, 1918. 

Ralph Henry Lasser, ’20, of Dorchester, 101st Engineers, killed in action 
in France, June 16, 1918. 

Elliot Adams Chapin, ’18, of Newton Centre, Lieutenant, Royal Flying 
Corps, killed in action in France, June 27, 1918. 

Donald Fairfax Ray, LL.B., ’12, of Fayetteville, N.C., Captain 156th Field 
Artillery, died at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, July 6, 1918. 

George Francis McGillen, ’18, of Brookline, Lieutenant, 9th Infantry, killed 
in action at Chateau Thierry, France, July 15, 1918. 
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Proctor Calvin Gilson, L.S. ’18, of New York, First Lieutenant, 9th In- 
fantry, killed in action near Longpoint, France, July 18, 1918. 

Hugh Charles Blanchard, ’09, of Boston, First Lieutenant, 104th Infantry, 
killed in action in France, July 18, 1918. 

Kenneth Eliot Fuller, ’16, of Exeter, N.H., Lieutenant, First Army Head- 
quarters Regiment, killed in action. July, 18, 1918. 

Orville Parker Johnson, 718, of Albany, N.Y., Lieutenant, 103d Machine 
Gun Battalion, killed in action at Torcy, France, July 18, 1918. 

Carleton Burr, ’13, of Boston, Lieutenant, Marine Corps, killed in action 
at Chateau Thierry, July 19, 1918. 

John Andrew Doherty, 16, of Dorchester, Lieutenant, 15th Infantry, killed 
in action in France, between July 18 and July 24, 1918. 

Homer Atherton Hunt, ’16, of Braintree, 165th Infantry, killed in action in 
France, July 19, 1918. 

Charles Castner Lilly, ’09, of Waldoboro, Maine, K Company, 89th In- 
fantry, killed in action in France, July 19, 1918. 

Allen Melanchthon Sumner, ’04, of Washington, D.C., Captain, Marine 
Corps, killed in action in France, July 19, 1918. 

George William Ryley, ’10, of Lawrence, First Lieutenant, 102d Infantry, 
killed in action in France, July 20, 1918. 

Donald Earl Dunbar, ’13, of Springfield, Lieutenant, killed in action in 
France, July 20, 1918. 

David Morse Barry, ’15, of Santa Barbara, California, First Lieutenant, 
59th Infantry, killed in action in France, July 20, 1918. 

Howard Walter Beal, M.D., ’98, of Worcester, Major, Medical Corps, died 
of wounds in Paris, July 20, 1918. 

John Shaw Pfaffman, 716, of Quincy, Lieutenant, Aviation Section, killed 
in airplane accident in France, July 22, 1918. 

Robert Morss Lovett, Jr., 18, of Chicago, Lieutenant, 103d Infantry, killed 
in action in France, July 23, 1918. 

Philip Overton Mills, 05, of New York, Captain of Infantry, killed in ac- 
_ tion in France, July 25, 1918. 

Oliver Ames, Jr., °17, of North Easton, Lieutenant, 165th Infantry, killed 
in action, July 28, 1918. 

James Augustin McKenna, Jr., 09, of New York, Major, 165th Infantry, 
killed in action at Villers-sur-Fére, France, July 28, 1918. 

Alan Campbell Clark, ’17, of Kansas City, Missouri, Lieutenant, 26th In- 
fantry, died of wounds in Paris, July 31, 1918. 

*Richard Norton, ’92, of Boston, organizer and director of the American 
Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, died in Paris, August 2, 1918. 

John Vincent Kelly, ’06, of Jalisco, Mexico, Captain of Engineers, died at 
San Antonio, Texas, August 3, 1918. 

Joseph Gardner MacDonough, ’13, of New York, Lieutenant, 47th Infan- 
try, died of wounds, in Paris, August 4, 1918. 


* Croix de Guerre and Legion d’Honneur. 
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Frederick Mitchell Atwood, 718, of Quincy, Lieutenant, 58th Infantry, 
killed in action in France, August 6, 1918. 

*Charles Warner Plummer, ’14, of New Bedford, Lieutenant, 101st Field 
Artillery, killed in action in France, August 11, 1918. 

Howland Shaw Russell, ’96, of Carpinteria, California, Quartermaster 
Corps, died in Boston, August 15, 1918. 

John Lester Hubbard, 718, of Providence, R.I., First Lieutenant, Aviation 
Section, killed in airplane accident in France, August 18, 1918. 

Shepley Nichols, ’13, of New York, U.S. Naval Reserve, drowned from a 
submarine chaser in foreign waters, August 21, 1918. 

Robert FitzGerald Clark, ’20, of Dedham, Ensign, U.S. Navy, killed in an 
accident at Brest, France, August 21, 1918. 

Charles Henry Fiske, 3d, ’19, of Boston, Lieutenant, died of wounds re- 
ceived in action in France, August 24, 1918. 

Lloyd Andrews Hamilton, Gr. Bus. ’16-17, of Pittsfield, First Lieutenant, 
Royal Flying Corps, killed in action, August 24, 1918. 

Augustus Aspinwall, ’20, of Brookline, Lieutenant, 110th Infantry, killed 
in action in France, August 25, 1918. 

Leonard Jackson, ’19, of Newton, 110th Infantry, killed in action near the 
Vesle River in France, August 25, 1918. 

Ralph Sanger, ’04, of New York, Captain, killed in an airplane accident in 
France, August 29, 1918. 

Richard Montgomery Dwyer, ’12, of Medford, First Lieutenant, 305th In- 
fantry, killed in action near the Somme early in September, 1918. 

Tolman Douglas Wheeler, ’15, of New York, Lieutenant, died of wounds 
in France, September 5, 1918. 

Thomas Addis Emmet Harris, ’11, of New York, First Lieutenant, 306th 
Machine Gun Battalion, died of wounds in France, September 6, 1918. 

Eugene Galligan, "17, of Boston, Lieutenant, killed in action in France, 
September 6, 1918. 

Howard Brainard Hull, ’16, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, Lieutenant, Avi- 
ation Section, killed in airplane accident at Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, September 9, 1918. 

Willard Smith, ’14, of Worcester, Captain, 9th Infantry, killed in action 
near St. Mihiel, September 12, 1918. 

Albert Edgar Angier, ’20, of Waban, Lieutenant, killed in action in France, 
September 15, 1918. 

Ralph O’Neal West, ’19, of Newton Centre, Marine Corps, killed in action 
near St. Mihiel, September 15, 1918. 

Andrew Kershner Dunn, ’17, of Charleston, Illinois, Lieutenant, Infantry, 
killed in action in France, September 15, 1918. 

Robert Swift Gillett, L.S. ’16-17, of Hartford, Connecticut, First Lieu- 
tenant, 119th Aero Squadron, killed in airplane accident at Kingsville, Texas, 
September 17, 1918. ' 

* Distinguished Service Cross. 
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*David Endicott Putnam, ’20, of Newton, First Lieutenant, Aviation Sec- 
tion, killed in action in France, September 18, 1918. 

Bradstreet Parker, ’19, of Salem, Cadet, Naval Aviation Service, died at 
Brookline, September 21, 1918. 

Archibald Lavender Smith, ’11, of Hillsborough, N.H., Sergeant, 301st Com- 
pany, Motor Supply Train 401, died at Tours, France, September 21, 1918. 

Milton Avery Rogers, ’19, of Dedham, Candidate at Officers’ Training 
School, died at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Virginia, September 21, 1918. 

John Boyd Wolverton, ’20, of Washington, D.C., Naval Cadet, died at the 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, September 22, 1918. 

Henry Stone Bryant, ’10, of Cambridge, Lieutenant, Aviation Section, died 
at Cambridge, September 24, 1918. 

Rae Wygant Whidden, ’08, of New York, Captain, Medical Corps, died at 
Boston, September 25, 1918. 

Wesley Everett Rich, Ph.D. ’17, of Middletown, Connecticut, died at Camp 
Devens, September 26, 1918. 

Raymond Weir Smyth, ’09, of Cambridge, Inspector of Ordnance, 
U.S.N.R.F., died at Philadelphia, September 27, 1918. 

William Morton Bunting, ’05, of Boston, Captain, 12th Division, died at 
Camp Devens, September 28, 1918. 

Walter Flint Noyes, ’15, of Boston, died at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ken- 
tucky, in September, 1918. 

Benjamin Joseph Ginsburg, ’17, of Lawrence, Lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps, died in France, September 30, 1918. 

Hector William Treble, ’18, of Buffalo, N.Y., Cadet, Naval Aviation, died 
at Chelsea, September 30, 1918. 

Carl Bibb Hudson, ’12, of Boston, Lieutenant, Medical Corps, died in 
France, October 2, 1918. 

Will Carleton Niles, D.M.D. 14, of Newton, Lieutenant, Dental Corps, 
died at Newton, October 4, 1918. 

Clarence Fahnestock, ’98, of New York, Major, 301st Infantry, died in 
France, October 5, 1918. 

James Jackson Porter, L.S. ’14, of New York, Lieutenant, Machine Gun 
Battalion, killed in action in the Argonne, October 5, 1918. 

Oric Bates, ’05, of Boston, Candidate at Officers’ Training Camp, died at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, October 8, 1918. 

Thaddeus Coffin Defriez, ’09, of Boston, Lieutenant, died at Camp Pike, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, October 8, 1918. 

James Renville Clements, ’20, of Bay City, Michigan, Ensign, U.S.N., died 
in France, October 8, 1918. 

Charles Fry, 13, of Philadelphia, Ensign, U.S.N., died at Philadelphia, 
October 9, 1918. 

Howard Bigelow Jackson, ’97, of Melrose, Captain, Medical Corps, died at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, October 13, 1918. 

* Croix de Guerre and Medaille Militaire. 
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Leon Beck Hook, ’16, of Indianapolis, died at the Naval Training Station, 
Seattle, Washington, October 14, 1918. 

Hervey Edward Wetzel, ’11, of Boston, American Red Cross, died at 
Neuilly, France, October 17, 1918. 

Donald Gilman Trow, 717, of Utica, N.Y., Lieutenant, died at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, October 23, 1918. 

Harry Hubbard Metcalf, ’17, of Westboro, Lieutenant, Aviation Section, 
died at Park Field, Memphis, Tennessee, in October, 1918. 

Nathaniel Stone Simpkins, Jr., 09, of Beverly Farms, Captain, died in 
France in October. 

Edward Leslie Grant, ’06, of Franklin, Captain, 307th Infantry, killed in 
action in the Argonne. 

William Francis Cahill, L.S. ’16, of New York, First Lieutenant, 307th 
Infantry, died of wounds in France. 

David Hoffman, 17, of Boston, Ensign, lost in the sinking of the U.S.S. 
Tampa in Bristol Channel, September 26, 1918. 

Peter Edward Costello, ’11, of Boston, died at the Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Illinois. 

Hyde Buxton Merrick, ’13, of Boston, Sergeant 34th Aero Squadron, killed 
in action in France. 

Lester Clement Barton, L.S. ’08-’10, of Chicago, Lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
killed in action at Chateau Thierry. 


Nore: Kenneth Pickens Culbert, whose name appeared on the Roll of 
Honor in the September issue, had received, before his death, the Croix de 
Guerre with palm. 

William Baillie Fraser-Campbell, ’11, whose name appeared on the Roll 
of Honor in the September issue, was Lieutenant in the 8th Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


O the visitor who comes to Harvard expecting to get into the at- 

mosphere of an army post or a military camp, the first impression 
must be bewildering. “I have been misinformed,” he the war 
might exclaim. “This place is a naval training station.” College 
Young men in naval uniform are everywhere — in the Yard, on the 
streets, on Soldiers Field; in comparison the khaki seems worn by 
but few. 

It is the large Naval Radio contingent — a body of nearly 5000 — 

that is chiefly responsible for the impression that the casual visitor 
carries away. The Radio School is not a part of Harvard, as are the 
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Naval Unit and the S.A.T.C.; but the members of it are constantly 
marching through the Square, and they eat at Memorial, and they 
have possession of the Gymnasium, and altogether the superficial ob- 
server has no means of separating them from the institution with 
which they seem to be connected. 

Another reason for the predominantly naval aspect of the College is 
to be found in the fact that the members of the Naval Unit and of the 
Ensign School are quartered in the Yard, whereas the $.A.T.C. men 
are off by themselves in the Freshman dormitories and seldom appear 
in the Yard in force. The Naval Unit goes through setting up exercises 
in the quadrangle in front of Sever, the Ensign School marches across 
the Yard from Matthews to the Union; but to find the S.A.T.C. as a 
body at work the visitor must go to the Charles River Embankment 
when the sun has hardly arisen, or to Soldiers Field in the middle of 
the morning instead of at the hour when visitors in autumns past were 
wont to repair to Soldiers Field. While the lights of Brighton trolley 
cars are still shining through the dark and the late moon is still linger- 
ing overhead, a bugle sounds; then companies of young men, some in 
uniform, others in civilian clothes, assemble on the riverbank, respond 
to sharp military commands, do squads right and squads left, go 
through calisthenics, and double-time in step up and down the road. 

The College life is topsy-turvy. Instead of studying and going to 
classes in the morning and taking physical exercise in the afternoon, 
according to the old custom, the $.A.T.C. man or the member of the 
Naval Unit gets his physical exercise in the morning and studies and 
goes to classes in the afternoon. Calisthenics before breakfast, mili- 
tary drill and bayonet practice after breakfast until ten o’clock, mess 
at twelve, recitations until five — that is the program of the mem- 
ber of the S.A.T.C. The evening, which was formerly a period of 
pleasant recreation or of independent study is now a time of uniform 
and prescribed studiousness. The young soldiers are marched in com- 
panies to the Widener Library or to Sever Hall, and in Widener Li- 
brary or in Sever Hall they study, under supervision, for two hours — 
no more, no less. Boston as a convenient place of diversion has ceased 
to exist; virtually no Harvard students are to be seen in Boston hotels 
or theatres nowadays. There was fall rowing on the river, but it was 
of a novel sort. No bare-legged and bare-armed oarsmen swept rhyth- 
mically along in slim eight-oared shells; instead, sailor lads in flop- 
ping trousers and loose blouses, ten rowers to a craft, two rowers toa 
seat, labored to propel broad-beamed navy cutters through the water; 
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sometimes eight or nine of these substantial gray row-boats would 
move in procession down the Charles. 

The Gold Coast is the Gold Coast no more. A building that used to 
be a dormitory is now a ship — plainly indicated by the sign, “Star- 
board Gangway,” painted across what used to be the front door. If 
you pass up the gangway, you are likely to encounter some “gobs” 
(sailors) scrubbing the deck, or to hear the Jimmie-Legs (master-at- 
arms) roar from his quarters at some light-hearted delinquent, “Pipe 
down on the whistling!” Early rising is for the inhabitants of the 
erstwhile Gold Coast as well as for those of the erstwhile Freshman 
dormitories; and a bugler sounds reveille in the Yard at the same hour 
that the bugler sounds reveille in the Smith quadrangle. A few minutes 
later in the good ship Weld the Jimmie-Legs is bawling to the slothful, 
“Hit the deck with a snap, there!” and the “gobs” who have not 
been slothful are helping one another to get their collars outside their 
blouses without rumpling. 

A college room is not a college room in these days. There are no cur- 
tains in the windows, no pictures on the walls, no desks, no easy chairs, 
no rugs on the floors — only cot beds, as many of them as the room 
will hold. With the exception of Thayer and Claverly, which house 
the men disqualified for service and in which the rooms have the same 
aspect as in times of peace, all the dormitories have the naked look of 
dismantled buildings. Yet they are crowded and humming with life 
as never before in their history. For one reason or another — perhaps 
partly in order that the occupants may become accustomed to the 
vicissitudes and discomforts of military and naval life — barracks and 
ships are the scene of constant movings. Doughboy and gob are not 
permitted to feel that they have any permanent College address. At 
any moment they may be ordered to take their mattresses and blan- 
kets on their backs and move from Grays to Holyoke, or from Smith 
to Gore. The training ought to be helpful for political as well as for 
military and naval careers. It ought to produce “good mixers.” 

The club life, that has never been credited with producing “good 
mixers,” is extinct. The shades are drawn, the doors are locked, the 
pleasant social activities — or inactivities — have ceased. Also the 
undergraduate publications have either suspended or are maintaining 
their existence through the labors of graduates and of students not in 
military or naval service. Such football as was played aroused no 
interest. Whereas in former days Harvard University was a pleasant 
place in which to linger, now the general feeling seems to be that it is 
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a place to pass through as rapidly as may be. The man who is there 
for only three months is the fortunate man; he who must have nine 
months before he can qualify for an officers’ training camp is the un- 
lucky. In such an atmosphere of transitoriness the occupations, in- 
terests, and amusements of former days have no place. 

One of the lieutenants assigned by the government to give military 
instruction is reported to have said to a student, “Get out of your 
head the idea that this is a College with a military department; this 
is a military camp which permits the professors to go on giving their 
courses.” The comment is brutal, yet not wholly true. A permission 
to give courses for which the demand has been abolished is valueless. 
Professors of English Literature who are accustomed to give advanced 
courses are correcting themes in English A. Professors of Latin and 
Greek instead of giving their advanced courses in Latin and Greek are 
doing war work in Washington, or teaching elementary French, or 
making themselves useful in some way not closely related to the 
classics. If certain academic departments have been depopulated, of 
both teachers and students, certain others have suddenly taken on an 
enormous importance. Teachers of subjects that have hitherto at- 
tracted comparatively few students are now confronting classes of 
several hundred men. These teachers know that very largely on their 
estimate of the work of each student will depend his future — whether 
he shall be withdrawn from the Corps and sent off to join a depot 
brigade, or whether he shall be accepted for an officers’ training camp, 
and so started on the road to a commission. The teacher finds the 
suddenly extended interest in his courses stimulating and gratifying; 
he finds too that it imposes on him a harassing responsibility. Per- 
haps the student, in spite of alk the drill, discipline, and supervision 
to which he is subjected, is working no harder than he did before the 
College became a war college; but the teacher is working harder and 
is feeling a heavier burden of responsibility for the consequences of 
his work. 

The bells have rung and the whistles have blown, and S.A.T.C. 
and Naval Unit have marched in a victory parade. Depot brigade 
and officers’ training camp no longer hold out the threat of penalty 
or the hope of reward. The drill that was vital yesterday is me- 
chanical to-day. Those in olive drab find life drab, and those in navy 
blue feel blue. Instead of wondering how soon they can get away 
from the College, they are wondering how soon the old College will 
come back. 
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Should a reader of this magazine wish to have some concrete illus- 
tration of the kind of soldier that has gone from Harvard to the war 
and that has really done things in the war, let him look geroes of 
at the faces of the four young men on the following page. Harvard 
Then let him turn to the Class News, 1914, 1917, and Non-Academie, 
and read the items therein about those four young officers. 

Homer, greatest of all chroniclers of heroic combats, never had a 
theme so heroic as is furnished in the deeds of these Harvard boys. 
And the spirit of the four whose faces look out at us from the page is 
merely representative of the spirit that Harvard men have taken into 
whatever branch of the service they have entered. In aviation there 
has been the greatest opportunity to achieve individual distinction 
and to perform brilliant deeds of bravery; but the records of the 
infantrymen and the artillerymen and the engineers and the sailormen 
will show the same fearlessness, the same devotion to duty that have 
animated the knights of the air. 

It was a Harvard Law School man who commanded the lost bat- 
talion in the Argonne that fought for five days without food, and who, 
when summoned at the end of that time to surrender, shouted in reply, 
“Go to hell!” The decimated and exhausted troops cheered Major 
Whittlesey’s defiance and prepared to hold out till the last man; the 
courage that he had inspired in them was rewarded by rescue. Lieu- 
tenant Vernon Booth, 713, while flying over the enemy’s lines, was 
attacked by superior forces; a bullet shattered his leg and in his pain 
he lost consciousness; another bullet set fire to his airplane. But as 
the plane fell, the rush of air extinguished the flame, and Lieutenant 
Booth, regaining his senses, righted his machine just in time to make 
a landing. Then, despite his wound, he crawled out and set fire to the 
plane to prevent its falling into the enemy’s hands. A few minutes 
later his comrades rescued him, but he died of his wound. Lieutenant 
Cornelius Beard, ’09, led eleven volunteers, of whom one was Robert 
Hogg, ’06, to throw a pontoon bridge across a canal under heavy shell 
fire. Hogg and one other man were killed, all the others except Lieu- 
tenant Beard were wounded; he completed single-handed the task, 
and then rescued the wounded and brought Robert Hogg’s body back 
to the lines. He was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
he and all the members of his command received the Croix de Guerre. 

In all the annals of Harvard there are no more inspiring stories than 
those that have been written in the blood of some of her youngest 
sons. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, '03. 


INTEREST in the fall term has naturally centred in the affairs of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, for the College is, of course, a college in khaki. 
The Students’ Not merely the Army, to be sure, but also the Navy and the 
Army Train- Marines share the attention of the Faculty; but the Army 
sateen students predominate. Approximate enrolment figures about 
the middle of November were as follows: Army section, 1185; Naval section, 
420; Marines section, 96; civilians, 496. These figures include no enrol- 
ments from the graduate schools. The Naval Radio School and the School 
for Ensigns continue to be conducted in Harvard buildings, and the war- 
like aspect of the College is therefore even more noticeable than it has 
ever been before. This condition, of course, is common to nearly all the 
colleges of the country, for units of the Students’ Army Training Corps have 
now been established at over five hundred institutions, and it can fairly be 
said that the Government is running the colleges. 

One feature of the enrolment is worth noting. It is not as large as it might 
be, considering the accommodations Harvard has to offer, nor is it quite as 
large as was expected. When the Students’ Army Training Corps was in 
process of establishment, it was thought that the plan whereby the Govern- 
ment pays for tuition, board, and lodging, and thirty dollars a month in addi- 
tion, would result in a rush of students to the larger universities. The stu- 
dents, it was supposed, would consider this their chance to get the advantages 
of superior instruction at the greater seats of learning. There was a rumor 
that Columbia University had already received an overwhelming number of 
applications. In the event, it proved that the larger institutions have not 
been sought in especially great numbers; indeed, that most of them have an 
enrolment somewhat below what had been expected. The students have 
apparently come to the conclusion that the college training they will get in 
the Students’ Army Training Corps is primarily a military training and that 
it will be about the same at one institution as at another. They are therefore 
seeking the institution nearest at hand, or the institution with which they 
have already made some connection. 

Inevitably a good deal of confusion attended the inauguration of the 
S.A.T.C. scheme. The plan for the use of the colleges as centres of military 
training grew very quickly from its inception, and there were many radical 
changes in the programs sent forth from time to time by the War Department 
Committee on Education and Special Training. Perhaps these changes might 
have been avoided; but the writer of these notes, as one who has worked at 
the Washington headquarters of the Corps, can testify to the many difficulties 
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and the great pressure under which all the plans have been formulated. To 
make contracts with nearly all the colleges of the country, determine the 
quota of students each should have, provide military officers for each, estab- 
lish entrance requirements, and provide suitable programs for the various 
groups of students, has constituted a task of the very greatest difficulty, which 
has had to be accomplished in a very brief space of time. The Committee and 
its educational advisers and co-workers have made a record remarkable, on 
the whole, for rapidity and the absence of serious mistakes. 

Among those who are in the service of the Committee at Washington are 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of the Department of Philosophy, who is 
executive secretary of the Committee and who has recently received his com- 
mission as major; Professor W. B. Munro, of the Department of Govern- 
ment, who is Director of Field Service and also a major; and Professor 
Alexander J. Inglis, of the Division of Education, who is in charge of courses. 
The District Educational Director for New England is Dean James H. Ropes, 
of the Department of University Extension, and Professor Clifford H. Moore, 
of the Latin Department, is a district inspector in New England for War 
Aims and allied courses. Professor W. E. Hocking, of the Department of 
Philosophy, is an inspector in the New York District. 

The Students’ Army Training Corps, with the Naval sections, enrols 
throughout the country not far from two hundred thousand students and 
is costing the nation about four hundred thousand dollars a Purposes of 
day. Is it worth the money and effort it demands? There the S.A.T.C. 
seems to be little disposition anywhere to question its value; but some state- 
ment of the larger purposes of the enterprise may well be of interest to Harvard 
readers. Those purposes are three: the rapid mobilization of men of college 
grade; the sifting out of the most promising material for Officers’ Training 
Schools; and the preliminary training of all college men, whether for com- 
missions, for non-commissioned posts, or for the ranks. The S.A.T.C. is a 
great testing station, from which the Army is to secure the large majority of 
its officers. There is also, of course, the purpose (not the dominating purpose, 
but a purpose entirely proper and openly avowed) of keeping the colleges 
alive. With the extension of the draft age to eighteen the colleges would 
have had a very hard time without the S.A.T.C. 

But the §.A.T.C. is not an academic institution. It is a military enterprise, 
and military aims must predominate in its organization and administration. 
The Government would not otherwise be justified in paying the tuition of so 
many students. The United States has not yet admitted that it owes any 
man a college education. This does not mean, of course, that studies are of 
no importance, or that drill should be allowed to interfere with academic 
engagements. The Government has sent these privates in its new Army to 
college in order that they may have a certain amount of drilling, but in order 
also that they may have a much larger amount of instruction in various pre- 
scribed subjects chosen from the college curriculum. 
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At first it was supposed that there were to be no requirements whatever 
as to the academic program of the S.A.T.C. — that outside of military drill 
The academic the student might pursue any course he was academically pre- 
program pared to pursue. Such an arrangement might not have worked 
out badly, even from the military point of view; but it seemed best to insist 
on at least a certain minimum of instruction designed to fit the students di- 
rectly for military duty. Indeed, it was because the colleges were supposed to 
be esvecially well fitted to give such instruction that the War Department was 
inducvd to turn to them for the testing and early training of “officer mate- 
rial.” Certain limits, therefore, were set as to courses which could be elected 
by S.A.T.C. students, and several programs were specifically prescribed. 

The restrictions thus imposed were not severe, except for the group of 
twenty-year-old men who were to be called in three months. For them the 
program leaves but little leeway. They must have eleven hours of military 
training, and thirty-nine hours of prescribed studies each week, this time to 
be divided among the following subjects: Military Law and Practice; Sani- 
tation and Hygiene; Surveying, Topography, and Map-Making; and Problems 
and Issues of the War. Three hours out of the weekly total of fifty-three 
remain open. Thus the twenty-year-old group finds its time very com- 
pletely occupied by work which has a direct military bearing. The weekly 
total of fifty-three hours includes both recitation and study hours, and the 
students are under military discipline at all times. 

The men of nineteen and eighteen years of age must also take subjects 
prescribed for the twenty-year-old men, but the younger men have more time 
over which to spread their prescribed work, and can thus spend a good deal 
of time on electives. It was the intention of the Committee to call out the 
nineteen-year old men after six months in college, the eighteen-year-old men 
after nine months. Thus a man eighteen years of age would have a full aca- 
demic year (of three 8.A.T.C. terms) in college, and less than a third of his 
time outside of military training would have to be devoted to prescribed work. 

The program described above is the program for candidates for infantry 
and artillery. Candidates for other branches of the service — engineer corps, 
signal corps, quartermaster corps, ordnance, motor service, and air service — 
take military training in common with the infantry, and must elect the course 
in the Problems and Issues of the War; for the rest, each branch has a certain 
prescribed program, which is, however, in most cases, less completely pre- 
scribed than the program for the infantry. Candidates for the technical corps 
of the Army must pursue concentrated schedules in their various specialties, 
engineering, medicine, and so forth; but these programs are simply condensed 
from the ordinary engineering and medical programs. Students in the pro- 
fessional schools which do not prepare directly for a branch of military serv- 
ice have a good deal of freedom in choosing their studies, outside of military 
training and tbe course on Problems and Issues of the War. 

It can thus be said that on the whole the Government has tried to serve 
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the fundamental military aim of the Students’ Army Training Corps with the 
least possible disturbance of the ordinary college curriculum. To be sure, a 
list of allied courses has been established from which electives must be made, 
but district educational directors may approve as an allied course any subject 
which, in their judgment, will have value as a part of a program for any par- 
ticular group of students. It could hardly have been expected that a student 
preparing for a commission in the infantry would be allowed to take eleven 
hours of military training and the rest of his program in Greek, anthropology, 
or music. 

Now that we are assured of peace, there will be much speculation as to the 
fate of the Students’ Army Training Corps. Perhaps by the time these 
notes are published, the question will have been settled. At The future of 
the present writing, it seems likely that the Government will the Corps 
maintain the Corps, with perhaps some modifications of the various programs, 
for at least the period of the present contracts — that is to say, until July, 
1919. The Government might, of course, annul the contracts, and let the 
colleges get on as best they can, but it is hardly likely that so severe a policy 
will be justified even by the military situation. We shall still need a large 
armed force for many months, perhaps for several years, and it may well prove 
that graduates of the present Students’ Army Training Corps may be needed 
in the United States and overseas. It is doubtful if men will be withdrawn so 
rapidly as was expected, and it is unlikely that new contingents will be ad- 
mitted to colleges from the cantonments or from civil life, but the present 
student body is likely to be continued for the rest of the academic year. 

A still more interesting question has often been raised in discussions of 
the present military régime. Will the experience of the colleges this year 
induce them to continue any of the academic arrangements Influence on 
inaugurated by the War Department? Will the Harvard year the colleges 
be divided into three terms? Will students be kept under a semi-military 
discipline? Will they be marched to and from classes, and do their studying 
under supervision? Will their daily program be completely mapped out, 
with the present careful division between recitation and study? Although 
it may be early to answer such questions as these, it is certain that the present 
opinion of most college instructors is strongly adverse to the adoption of 
any of the military “features” of the S.A.T.C. scheme. Very few of those 
who have had any experience with the attempt to combine military training 
with college study believe that the combination is profitable for the purposes 
of the college. Some enthusiasts on military discipline have thought that the 
college work would be so much better done under a military régime that the 
colleges would never wish to depart from it. This has not so far proved to be 
the case, nor is it likely to prove so in the future. There is a hurry and brisk- 
ness and strain about military training which is not compatible with the 
attitude of mind required for good college work. No one ought to complain 
because college duties are somewhat interfered with under the present dis- 
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pensation, for the S.A.T.C. is intended to prepare officers and men for the 
Army, not college graduates for civilian duties or a life of cultivated leisure. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that the colleges will remain outposts in the 
work of military preparation, and when peace has finally restored something 
like the normal tenor to college life, it would be absurd to distract the atten- 
tion of college students by the exacting requirements of a military mode of 
existence. Too much leisure and an undue softness in requirements may 
possibly have been faults chargeable to the colleges before the war, and it 
may prove that college professors may hereafter put a little more iron into 
their demands on college students. On the whole, however, this is not likely 
to amount to anything so definite as an adoption of a military régime or any- 
thing that can possibly be called the military spirit. It is not desirable that 
the colleges should be in any degree militarized. What we may expect, and 
what we ought to hope for, is a more definite purpose on the part of college 
students and a clearer demand on their part that college courses justify them- 
selves by their usefulness in the future living of college graduates. The man 
who seeks a college degree merely as a mark of social distinction ought to 
disappear once for all from our undergraduate life. The whole trend of the 
times, much intensified by the war, has shown that college study is worth 
while, not because of any mythical effect it has on the “faculties” of the 
mind, but because of its application to the duties and problems of citizenship, 
vocation, and social relations. The men who enter college in the next few 
years will want more than ever to know what a course is for before they elect 
it. Unless they intend to become specialists in the subject, they will want 
to be assured that the professor who teaches a course knows what it is good 
for in the life of the ordinary man. If the eager spirit engendered by the 
military interregnum in college life persists hereafter, we may expect the 
colleges to become more definite as to the objectives of their instruction, 
without becoming less humane in their spirit or more military in their 
conduct. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25,000 
to establish a fellowship in medical research, to be 
known as the Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow- 
ship, the income thereof to be used for research or 
instruction separately or in connection with any 
other foundation in such manner as the Corporation 
may from time to time prescribe. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of August 3, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$27.47 additional from the estate of James 


Lyman Whitney in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will, for the benefit 
of the Whitney Library in the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $100,000 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 


To the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company for 
the gift of $5000; to the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works for the gift of $4000; to the Boott Mills for 
the gift of $1250; to the York Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Everett Mills for the gift of $1000 
each; to the Norton Company for the gift of $750; 
to the Saco-Lowell Shops and to Mr. J. P. Morgan 
for their gifts of $500 each; to the Norton Grinding 
Company for the gift of $250; to Mr. Arthur F. 
Whitin for the gift of $200; and to Mr. Charles A. 
Dean for his gift of $100 toward the expenses of in- 
struction and investigation in Industrial Hygiene 
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under the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson for their 
gift of $1000; to Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, Mr. Alex- 
ander Cochrane, and “A Friend” for their gifts of 
$500 each; to Professor G. H. Palmer for his gift of 
$200; to Professor Edwin H. Hall and “‘A Friend” 
for their gifts of $100 each; to Messrs. Philip Burnet, 
Jacob Loewenberg, William R. Thayer, and “A 
Friend” for their gifts of $50 each; to Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Evans and Messrs. Horace T. Fogg and Paul J. 
Sachs for their gifts of $25 each; to Messrs. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, James F. Curtis, and Jared S. Moore 
for their gifts of $10 each; to Messrs. Franklin W. 
Moulton and Major G. Seelig for their gifts of $5 
each; to Mr. G. A. Miller for his gift of $2; and to 
Messrs. Charles W. Baxter and Allen Jacobs for 
their gifts of $1 each, for the Josiah Royce Memorial 
Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$2000 toward their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his gift of 
securities valued at $1880 toward the cost of Obser- 
vatory publications. 

To Professor William H. Schofield for his gift of 
$1000 to be used for the support of the “Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature.” 

To Messrs. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. for 
the gift of $750 for the “DuPont Fellowship” for 
1918-19, to be awarded by the University authori- 
ties to a graduate student whose major subject is 
chemistry. 

To Mr. George P. Willett for his gift of $200; tothe 
Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, William Filene’s 
Sons Company, New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, and Mr. George Wigglesworth for their gifts 
of $100 each; to an anonymous friend, the Brighton 
Mills, the George Close Company, S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, Shepard, Norwell Company, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, International Cot- 
ton Mills, Messrs. David B. Gamble, William A. 
Gaston, and Augustus P. Loring for their gifts of 
$50 each; to the Waltham Machine Works and to an 
anonymous friend for the gift of $25 each; and to 
the Carter’s Ink Company and to an anonymous 
friend for the gift of $10 each; for investigation of 
opportunities for the physically handicapped under 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To the Hood Rubber Company for the gift of 
$90 for the Employment Management Course of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. William E. C. Eustis for his gift of $500 
for assistance in Economic Geology. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment for the year 1917-18 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to be 
added to the income of the Fogg Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward the cost of equipment of the office of the 
Harvard University Directory. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $375.01 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $350 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To the Xsculapian Club for the gift of $200 to 
further the interests and welfare of the Harvard 
Medical School. 
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To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of $150 
toward a certain salary for 1917-18. 

To A.B.C. for the additional gift of $100 for the 
work in the Department of Bacteriology. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted for 
their gift of $100 for the purchase of books for the 
Library of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To the members of the Class of 1892 for the gift 
of $100 toward the Dental School Endowment of 
the Class of 1892. 

To members of the Class of 1893 for the gift of 
$100 toward the Dental School Endowment of the 
Class of 1893. 

To members of the Class of 1891 for the gift of $40 
toward the Dental School Endowment of the Class 
of 1891. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the gift 
of $87.50; to the Department of English for the gift 
of $50; and to Mr. Harold W. Bell for his gift of 
$9 for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 to 
establish two prizes — one of $50 and one of $25 — 
in the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $50 toward the scholarship of 1917-18. 

To Mr. Louis Ziegel for his gift of $50 toward a 
certain salary. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of $25 
and to Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $16 
toward the expenses of opening the Peabody Mu- 
seum on Sunday afternoons. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of $20 
to be expended under the direction of the social 
service worker for The Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To Mr. William S. Merrill for his gift of $1.68 to 
be added to the Scholarship and Beneficiary Money 
Returned Fund. 


Voted that the President and Tellows 
desire to thank Mr. Edgar H. Wells for 
sending from time to time war posters to 
the Widener Library, and that they fur- 
ther desire to record herewith their ap- 
preciation of his generous action. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. C. H. Cutts-Howard 
for his welcome gift to the Widener Li- 
brary of a collection of letters of unique 
interest, and that they further desire here- 
with to record their appreciation of his 
generous action. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to record their appreciation of the 
generosity of Lieutenant William M.Chad- 
bourne in subscribing to the Stars and 
Stripes for the benefit of the Widener Li- 
brary, and to thank him for so doing. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. Friedrich Schoene- 
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mann for his generous gift to the Widener 
Library of the files of three German war 
periodicals and a copy of the Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen in Chicago, and that they further 
desire therewith to record their apprecia- 
tion of his generous thought of Harvard 
University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. James Westfell Thomp- 
son for his welcome gift to the Widener 
Library of a manuscript volume containing 
“‘Charters copied from the originals in the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel, made by John 
Metivier of Guernsey in 1853”; and that 
they further wish to record herewith their 
high appreciation of his generous action. 

Voted that the President and Fellows de- 
sire to thank Mrs. Anne Thomson for her 
gencrous gift to the Widener Library of a 
complete and unique copy of the Bulletin 
des Armées, angi that they further desire 
herewith to record their high appreciation 
of her kind thought of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. George Schwab for his 
welcome gift to the Peabody Museum of 
thirty-seven ethnological specimens from 
tribes of southern Cameroon, Africa; and 
that further they desire herewith to record 
their high appreciation of his generous 
thought of Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. Luther Burbank for 
his welcome gift to the Peabody Museum 
of fifty-six specimens illustrating the de- 
velopment of maize by the American In- 
dians of Mexico and Central America; and 
that further they desire to record here- 
with their high appreciation of his gener- 
ous thought of Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank the Vfisses Huling for 
their welcome gift O-tb Peabody Mu- 
seum in memory “ ~**y sister, Ellen 


Paine Huling, of valitble ethnological 
specimens from the Labrador Eskimo, 
books printed in the Eskimo language and 
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an Iroguoian sash; and that further they 
desire herewith to record their high ap- 
preciation of their generous thought of 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Rev. A. Rose, Senior 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, for his gen- 
erous gift to Harvard University of a 
photograph of the Founder’s Cup given 
to Emmanuel College by Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and that it is their wish that the 
photograph should be framed and hung 
in the Harvard Library; and further that 
they desire herewith to record their high 
appreciation of his generous thought of 
Harvard University. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Aug. 1, 1918, Walter Ray Bloor, as 
Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry; to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1918, Rexford Sample Tucker, as In- 
structor in Mathematics; Melville Conley Whipple 


as Sanitary Inspector; Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
as Assistant Professor of Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 


Frederick Coleman Fishback, Proctor; Linhart 
Stearns, Simon Norman, and Merrill James Dorcas, 
Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry; Henry Gil- 
man, Instructor in Chemistry; Paull Franklin Baum, 
Instructor in English; Forris Jewett Moore, Lectur- 
er on Organic Chemistry; Harry Rudolph Tosdal, 
Lecturer on Economics; Henry Hallowell Farquhar, 
Instructor in Factory Management; Walter Moreland 
Stone, Instructor in Office Organization and Devices 
and Superintendent of the Special Library of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration and of the 
Laboratory of Business Devices; James Willing, Lec- 
turer of Accounting; John Matthew Gries, Director 
of the Bureau of Business Research; William Carter 
Quinby, Director for Appointments for Medical 
Alumni; Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, Biographer 
of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germany. 

For the first half of 1918-19, Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay, Lecturer on History. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1918, Earnest Al- 
bert Hooton, Instructor in Anthropology; George 
Ellsworth Johnson, Assistant Professor of Education. 


Voted to appoint Thomas Nixon Carver 
Acting Editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. 

Voied to appoint Dr. Edwin H. Place, 
a member of the Harvard Infantile Paral- 
ysis Commission. 

The President reported that M. Lucien 
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Lévy-Bruhl had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from France 
for the second half of 1918-19. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 


Prof A. G. McAdie for three months from June 1, 
1918; Asst. Prof. Robert H. Lord for the first half 
of 1918-19; Prof. Albert Sauveur for the first half of 
1918-19; Instructor Julius Klein for the academic 
year 1918-19; Mr. C. G. Lane for the academic year 
1918-19; Asst. Prof. C. R. Post for the academic 
year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. G. R. Edgell for the acad- 
emic year, 1918-19; Asst. Prof. P. W. Bridgman for 
the academic year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. P. J. Sachs 
for the academic year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. M. T. 
Copeland for the academic year 1918-19; Asst. 
Prof. A. N. Holcombe for the academic year 1918- 
19; Asst. Prof. J. S. Davis for the academic year 
1918-19; Asst. Prof. A. B. Lamb for the academic 
year 1918-19; Assoc. Prof. E. V. Huntington for the 
academic year 1918-19; Prof. A. C. Coolidge for the 
academic year 1918-19; Prof. A. D. Hill for the aca- 
demic year 1918-19; Prof. Felix Frankfurter for the 
academic year 1918-19; Prof. W. J. Cunningham for 
the academic year 1918-19; Prof. R. B. Merriman for 
the academic year 1918-19; Prof. G. W. Pierce for 
the academic year 1918-19; Prof. O. M. W. Sprague 
for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. C. N. Gree- 
nough for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. R. B. 
Perry for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. Theo- 
dore Lyman for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. 
Roger I. Lee for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. 
E. P. Kobler for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. 
F. W. Taussig for the academic year 1918-19; Prof. 
E. F. Gay for the academic year 1918-19. 





Voted to grant leave of absence to Prof. 
C. A. Reisner for the academic year 1918- 
19. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Asst. 
Prof. Robert F. Foerster, for the first 
half of 1918-19. 


Meeting of September 9, 1918. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Samuel S. Greeley, $1000, to 
be used as an unrestricted fund. 

From the estate of Mrs. Amey R. Sheldon, 
$901.62 to be added to the principal of the Fred- 
erick Sheldon Fund. 


Yoted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of securities val- 
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ued at $19,992.32 to be added to the principal of the 
James Byrne Professorship of Administrative Law. 

To Mrs. Franklin B. Ingraham for her generous 
gift of securities valued at $16,998. to establish the 
**Franklin Temple Ingraham Memoria! Fund.” 

To Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot for his gift of $10,000 
for the general purposes of the University. 

To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$1000 toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Henry Ten Eyck Perry for his gift of $500 
toward the'expenses of publishing Vol. IV “Harvard 
Studies in English.” 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $500 for the 
Semitic Museum. 

To Messrs. Gray & Davis, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $100, and to Whittemore Brothers Corpora- 
tion for the gift of $50 for investigation of opportuni- 
ties for the physically handicapped under the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $300 for the 
Division of Plant Physiology. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $300 for 
publications in the Department of Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $190 
towards the expenses of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

ToMr. William M. Chadbourne for his gift of $100; 
to Professor William E. Hocking for his gift of 
$22.57; to Professor John M. Stillman for his gift 
of $10; and to the Rev. Holmes Whitmore for his gift 
of $2 for the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 

To the E. B. Badger and Sons Company for the 
gift of $100 for the Employment Management 
Course of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To the Edison Electric Hluminating Company of 
Boston for the gift of $200 toward the expenses of 
instruction and investigation in Industrial Hygiene 
under the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of $100 for 
publications in the Department of Economics. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$100 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Louisiana for the gift of 
$50 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Mr. Charles Hadley Watkins for his gift of $50 
in memory of Lieutenant Philip W. Davis, ’08, for 
Students’ Aid. 

To the Class of 1891 for the gift of $40 toward the 
Dental School Endowment of the Class of 1891. 

To Mr. George P. Winship for his gift of $10.41 
toward the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
their codperation in depositing in the Business School 
Library a complete set of their publications, and 
for placing the name of the Business School on their 
mailing list for future reports. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1918: 

Worcester Perkins, as Proctor; Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, as Director of the Summer School. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 
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Robert Pierce Casey, Henry Gilman, and Mayo 
Adams Shattuck, Proctors; Archer Donald Douglas, 
Benjamin Harrison Lehman, Julian Ira Lindsay, 
Malcolm Perrine McNair, and Shepard Halsey 
Werlein, Jr., Assistants in English; Percy Waldron 
Long, Instructor in English; Shuichi Niwa, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Bacteriology; Ernest Waldron 
Cheyney, Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow in Medi- 
cal Research; Joseph Warren Phelan, Lecturer on In- 
dustrial Chemistry; Harlan True Stetson, Instructor 
in Astronomy; Elmer Raymond Schaeffner, Assistant 
in Physics and Assistant Director of the! Jefferson Phys- 
ical Laboratory; Wallace Clement Sabine, Acting 
Director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory: Herbert 
Sidney Langfeld, Acting Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory; Lincoln Frederick Schaub, Acting Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration; 
Worth Hale, Assistant Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine; Arthur Fisher Whittem, Director of the Summer 
School; Warren Milton Persons, Statistician of the 
Committee on Economic Research. 

Curators in the College Library: Thomas Barbour, 
of books relating to the Pacific; Oric Bates, of works 
on North Africa; Harold Wilmerding Bell, of nu- 
mismatic literature; Charles Lyon Chandler, of 
South American history and literature; Harry Nel- 
son Gay, of Italian history of the 19th century; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic manuscripts; 
Walter Lichtenstein, of the Hohenzollern Collection; 
Edward Kennard Rand, of manuscripts; Robert 
Gould Shaw, of the theatre collection; Malcolm 
Storer, of coins; Clarance Macdonald Warner of 
Canadian history and literature; Frederick Adams 
Woods, of Portuguese history. 


‘oted to appoint LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, Exchange Professor to France for 
the second half of 1918-19. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Beane, a mem- 
ber of the Committee in Charge of Phillips 
Brooks House. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics, to serve while detailed here by the 
United States Government as Command- 
ing Officer: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Charles Andrews Wil- 
liams was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 

Asst. Prof. Emory L. Chaffee, from Sept. 1 to 
November 30, 1918; Asst. Prof. Grinnell Jones, for 
the first half of 1918-19; Mr. David Heald, for the 
academic year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. Dunham Jack- 
son for the academic year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. Ed- 
mund E. Day for the academic year 1918-19; Asst. 
Prof. James Ford, for the academic year 1918-19; 
Lecturer Samuel E. Morison for the academic year 


1918-19; Prof. Roland B. Dixon for the academic 
year 1918-19. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to Asst. 
Prof. Henry W. Foote for the academic 
year 1918-19 while in the service of the 
Red Cross. 


Meeting of September 23, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $12,821.92 
additional on account of his bequest of $50,000 to 
Harvard University, for the use of its Germanic 
Museum. 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $1282.19 
additional on account of his bequest of $5000 to 
Harvard University to be used solely for the pur- 
chase of German books for its library. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $7500 to be 
added to the income of the Departments of Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture Additions Fund. 

To the American Optical Company, the Florence 
Manufacturing Company, and the George E. Keith 
Company for their gifts of $100 each; to Messrs. 
Braman, Dow & Company and the New York-New 
England Company for the gifts of $50 each; and 
to the Atlas Tack Company for the gift of $25 for 
investigation of opportunities for the physically 
handicapped under the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Harvard Graduates Living in Milton for the 
gift of $250 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift of 
$125 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 for 
“The Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University for Immediate Use.” 

To Professor F. N. Robinson for his gift of $116.41 
toward meeting the cost of publishing Vol. LV. 
“Harvard Studies in English.” 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$73.31 toward meeting the cost of publishing the 
first of the nine volumes forming the Henry Draper 
Catalogue. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his additional 
gift of $50 to be expended under the direction of the 
social service worker of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To Professor James H. Woods for his gift of $50 
for the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 


Voied that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
J. P. Morgan for his generous gift to the 
Library of Curtis’s The North American 
in twenty volumes with large plates, in 
addition, in portfolios. 
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The President reported the following 
deaths: 

Maxime Bécher, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, which occurred on the 12th in- 
stant in the fifty-second year of his age. 

Jens Iverson Westengard, Bemis Pro- 
fessor of International Law, which oc- 
curred on the 17th instant, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1918: 

Grant Palmer Pennoyer, as Proctor; Archer Don- 
ald Douglas, as Assistant in English; Harold Valmore 
Hyde, as Assistant in Obstetrics; James Plummer 


Poole, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany; William 
Rader Westhafer, as Instructor in Fiysics. 


The resignation of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl 
as Exchange Professor from France was 
received and accepted to take effect at the 
beginning of the second half of 1918-19. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From one year from Sept. 1, 1918: Victor Hall 
Vaughan, Assistant in Geology; Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour, Assistant in the Cryptogamic Herbarium; Rob- 
ert Franklin Field, Instructor in Physics ; Ramiro 
Arratia, Instructor in Spanish; Chester Laurens 
Dawes, Instructor in Electrical Engineering; Clifton 
Harlan Paige, Instructor in Surveying; Frederick 
Bradford Knapp, Instructor in Mathematics; Roger 
Pierce, Acting Comptroller. 

For the second half of 1918-19: Wilbur Marshall 
Urban, Visiting Lecturer on Philosophy; Louis Al- 
lard, Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1918-19, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 


Harvard College: Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dean; 
George Grafton Wilson, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Robert DeCourcy Ward, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
George Henry Chase. Grcduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, William Fogg Osgood, Charles Burton 
Gulick, John Albrecht Walz, Wallace Walter At- 
wood, Henry Wyman Holmes, James Haughton 
Woods. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1918: 


Charles Homer Haskins, Acting chairman; George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Wallace 


Clement Sabine, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Thomas 
Barbour. 


Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 


Alfred Rehder, from Assistant in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum to Curator of the Herbarium of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum; Arthur Edwin Norton, from Assistant 
Professor of Engineering Drawing to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons while in the service of 
the Government: 


Asst. Prof. Harvey N. Davis, for the academic 
year 1918-19; Asst. Prof. Henry V. Hubbard for the 
academic year, 1918-19; Asst. Prof. Arthur E. Nor- 
ton, Prof. Comfort A. Adams, for the academic year 
1918-19; Prof. Eugene Wambaugh for the academic 
year 1918-19; Prof. William H. Schofield, for the 
academic year 1918-19; Prof. Louis C. Graton, for 
the first half of 1918-19; Prof. Reginald A. Daly for 
the academic year 1918-19; Prof. William B. Munro 
to January 1, 1919; Prof. William Z. Ripley. 

For the academic year 1918-19: Dental School, 
Assistant Fred R. Blumenthal, Assistant Frank H. 
Cushman, Assistant Harold L. Peacock, Assistant 
Ellmore L. Wallace, Instructor W. Irving Ashland, 
Instructor Robert S. Catheron, Instructor Stephen 
P. Mallett. Graduate School of Medicine, Teaching 
Fellow Gordon Berry, Assistant Harry W. Goodall. 
Assistant Lesley H. Spooner, Clinical Assistant 
Daniel F. Mahoney, Clinical Assistant Charles G. 
Mixter, Clinical Assistant Harold B. Chandler, 
Clinical Assistant Henry B. Stevens, Clinical Assis- 
tant Francis P. Emerson, Clinical Assistant William 
F. Knowles, Instructor Frank P. Williams, Associ- 
ate John J. Thomas, Associate Franklin G. Balch, 
Associate Lincoln Davis, Associate Richard F. 
O'Neil, Associate Joel E. Goldthwaite, Associate 
Allen Greenwood, Associate Walter B. Lancaster. 
Medical School, Teaching Fellow Edward A. Doisy, 
Charles F. Folsom Teaching Fellow Wolfert G. 
Webber, Austin Teaching Fellow McIver Woody, 
Research Fellow Richard D. Bell, Research Fellow 
Henry Lyman, Assistant Goodwin L. Foster, Assis- 
tant Everard L. Oliver, Assistant George Clymer, 
Assistant Robert L. DeNormandie, Assistant Fred- 
erick C. Irving, Assistant Foster S. Kellogg, Assis- 
tant Nathaniel R. Mason, Assistant James R. Tor- 
bert, Assistant Frank R. Ober, Assistant Harry P. 
Cahill, Assistant Samuel W. Ellsworth, Assistant 
Somers Fraser, Assistant Torr W. Harmer, Assistant 
Edward P. Richardson, Assistant Richard S. Eustis, 
Assistant Karlton G. Percy, Assistant Edwin T. 
Wyman, Instructor Harry A. Barnes, Instructor 
Daniel C. Greene, Instructor Ernest B. Young, In- 
structor George S. Derby, Instructor Zabdiel B. 
Adams, Instructor Robert B. Osgood, Instructor 
Francis P. Emerson, Instructor William F. Knowles, 
Instructor Percy Brown, Instructor John Homans, 
Instructor Robert H. Vose, Instructor Maynard 
Ladd, Associate Frederic J. Cotton, Associate Wil- 
liam E. Faulkner, Associate Joshua C. Hubbard, 
Associate Daniel F. Jones, Associate Fred B. Lund, 
Instructor James B. Ayer. 
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Meeting of October 14, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Eliza Cary Farnham, $12,000 
as a memorial to her husband, Dr. Horace P. Farn- 
ham, to create two scholarships in the Harvard 
Medical School to be known as the “Horace Put- 
nam Farnham Scholarships”’; the income to be used 
for the assistance of meritorious students of limited 
pecuniary resources. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1896 for the additional gift of 
$10,000 toward their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for his gift of $1500 for 
present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Miss Emily Dutton Proctor for her gift of 
$1000 to the Cancer Commission for a salary for 
1918-19. 

To the Eastern Manufacturing Company for the 
gift of $500; to the Talbot Mills, the Lewis Manu- 
facturing Company and Messrs. Peter Gray and 
Sons, Incorporated, for their gifts of $100 each, for 
investigation of opportunities for the physically 
handicapped under the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance. 

To the Nashua Manufacturing Company for the 
gift of $500 and to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
for his gift of $250 toward the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

To Mrs. Franklin B. Ingraham for her gift of 
securities valued at $572 to be added to the “ Frank- 
lin Temple Ingraham Memorial Fund.” 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$300 for a scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $200 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $200 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$94 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
a Research Scholarship in the Law School for 1918- 
19. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $175 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 for 
“The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University for Immediate Use.” 

To Dr. James H. Putnam for his gift of $100; to 
“A Friend of Josiah Royce” for the gift of $50; and 
to Professor H. Norman Gardiner for bis gift of $10 
for the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
toward a certain salary in the Department of 
Physics. 
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To Professor Roland B. Dixon for the gift of $25 
toward meeting the expenses of opening the Pea- 
body Museum on Sunday afternoons. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: 

Oric Bates, Curator of African Arche- 
ology and Ethnology in the Peabody 
Museum, and Curator of Works on North 
Africa in the College Library, which oc- 
curred on the 8th instant, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Thomas Francis Leen, Assistant in 
Medicine in the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, which occurred on the 16th ultimo, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
J. A. Duncan for his gift of furniture to 
the University toward the further equip- 
ment of Conant Hall as a graduate dor- 
mnitory. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1918, Ralph Faust Shaner, 
as Teaching Fellow in Comparative Anatomy; Arthur 
Percy Noyes, as Assistant in Psychiatry; Leland 
Barton Alford, as Assistant in Neuropathology; 
Francis Lowell Burnett, as Assistant in Pathology ; 
Guy Edgar Youngburg, as Assistant in Biological 
Chemistry; Julian Ira Lindsay, as Assistant in Eng- 
lish; Wallace Clement Sabine, as Acting Director of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For three months from Sept. 1, 1918: John Felt 
Cole, Instructor in Astronomy. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1918: Assistants, Hor- 
ace Binney, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Martin 
Joseph English, Albert Aurelius Hornor, William 
Richard Ohler, and Willard Stephen Parker, in Med- 
icine; Beth Vincent, in Surgery; Thomas Powderly 
Martin, in History; Kenneth Hooper Robes, in As- 
tronomy; Allison Kenneth Scribner and Hsiieh-Wu 
Sun, in Chemistry; Charles William Berry, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Ralph Burleigh Edson, in Operative 
Dentistry; Frederick Francis Furfey, Frank Her- 
bert Galloway, and Frederick Gunner Pierce, in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Samuel Lumn Doherty Ran- 
dall, in Operative Dentistry; Fred Franklin Sproat, 
Benjamin Strout Stevens, Charles Rollins Williams, 
and Walter Edward Young in Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Alumni Assistants, Francis Minot Rackemann in 
Medicine. Teaching Fellows, Paul Dudley White 
and James Howard Means, in Medicine. Austin 
Teaching Fellows, Ernest Lee Jackson and Walter 
Theodore Selg, in Chemistry. Instructors, Charles 
Boardman Burnham and Charles Edward Bugbee 
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Chase, in Operative Dentistry; Harry Sylvester Clark, 
in Prosthetic Dentistry; William Francis Dolan, in 
Industrial Medicine; Gordon Maskew Fair, in Sani- 
tary Chemistry; Adolph Gahm, in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Henry Gilman, in Operative Dentistry; Amos Irving 
Hadley, in Inlay Work; Hugh Kerr Hatfield, in 
Orthodontia ; Thomas Bernard Hayden, in Operative 
Dentistry; Clarence Erskine Kelley, in Astronomy ; 
Simon Myerson, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Norman 
Beverly Nesbett and Arthur Judson Oldham in 
Inlay Work; Francis Winslow Palfrey, in Medicine; 
Venjamin Harrison Ragle, in Industrial Medicine; 
Frederick William Rogers, in Military Science and 
Tactics; William Burton Rogers, in Prosthetic Den- 


_ tistry; Edward Melville Quinby, in Operative Dentis- 


try; Frank Edward Schubmehl, in Industrial Medi- 
cine; John Mark Smith, in Extracting and Anes- 
thesia; Ned Albert Stanley, Charles Edward Stevens 
and Benjamin Tishler, in Operative Dentistry; 
Charles Thomas Warner, in Inlay Work; William 
Harry Weston, in Crown and Bridge Work; Edward 
Patrick White, in Operative Dentistry; John Henry 
Williams, in Economics. Sanitary Inspector, Gordon 
Maskew Fair. Lecturers, Manley Ottmer Hudson, 
on Law; John William O'Connell, on Materia Med- 
awa and Therapeutics; Kurt Hermann Thoma, on 
Oral Histology and Pathology. Member of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Research, Charles Francis Adams. 
Acting Director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 
Edwin Herbert Hall. 

From October 1 to June 1, 1919. Arthur Pope, 
Acting Director of the William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 


Voted to proceed to the election cf a 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here as Command- 
ant of the Naval Unit: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that John 
Augustus Rodgers was elected. 

Voted on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, to confer the following 
degrees: 


As of the Class of 1918; Ductor of Medicine, Fran- 
cis Jervois Callanan, George Henry Jackson, Jr., 
William Bartholomew Young; Doctor of Dental 
Medicine, Samuel Berger, Elmer Reinhold Bolinder, 
George Lawrence Dwyer, Roy Everett Ellsworth, 
Nathaniel Fuller, Francis James Garry, Charles Cal- 
vert Gilkey, Russell Norman Hopkins, Frank Eph- 
raim Lapidus, John Joseph Murphy, Joseph Wil- 
liam Nevins, Robert Gordon Rae, Andrew Athy 
Rafferty, John Gilbert Ray, Waldo Frank Reiser, 
William Jacob Talcoff, George Henry Taylor, Mare 
Joseph Weisman. 


Voted to change the title of Elmer Ray- 
mond Schaeffer from Assistant to Instruc- 
tor in Physics. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 


Librarian Joseph Wright, from October 7 for 
the remainder of 1918-19; Assistant Henry J. Fitz- 
Simmons, from Oct. 1 for the remainder of 1918-19; 
Director Edward W. Forbes, from Oct. 1 to June 1, 
1919; Professor Elmer E. Southard from Oct. 1 for 
the remainder of 1918-19; Professor Clifford H. 
Moore from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, 1919. For the academic 
year 1918-19, Teaching Fellow James H. Means, 
Teaching Fellow Paul D. White, Assistant Horace 
Binney, Assistant Robert C. Cochrane, Assistant 
Martin J. English, Assistant Albert A. Hornor, As- 
sistant William R. Ohler, Assistant Willard S. Park- 
er, Assistant Edward H. Risley, Assistant Peth 
Vincent, Alumni Assistant Francis M. Rackemann, 
Instructor Alexander Forbes, Instructor Channing 
Frothingham, Instructor Francis W. Palfrey, In- 
structor William H. Robey, Jr., Instructor James S. 
Stone, Instructor George L. Tobey, Jr., Instructor 
Harry A. Wolfson, Assistant Professor Elliott G. 
Brackett, Assistant Professor Hugh Cabot, Assist- 
ant Professor Elliott P. Joslin, Assistant Professor 
Harris P. Mosher, Assistant Professor Francis W. 
Peabody, Assistant Professor Alexander Quacken- 
boss, Assistant Professor Andrew W. Sellards, Asso- 
ciate Professor John Warren, Professor Richard 
C. Cabot, Professor Walter B. Cannon, Professor 
Eugene A. Crockett, Professor Harvey Cushing, 
Professor Edward H. Nichols, Professor Richard 
P. Strong, Dean Alexander S. Begg, Director 
Horace D. Arnold. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting, September 30, 1918. 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Elliott, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Herrick, Higginson, Hollis, Lee, 
Morgan, Palmer, Shattuck, Slocum, 
Swayze, W. R. Thayer, Thomas, Wads- 
worth, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

Mr. Fish, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the following 
persons had been duly chosen at the elec- 
tion on last Commencement Day as 
members of the Board of Overseers: 


For the Term of Siz Years 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of Nahant ....... 789 votes 
Paul Revere Frothingham, of Boston... 579 “ 
George Wigglesworth, of Milton....... 565 “ 
Ira Nelson Hollis, of Worcester........ 506 “ 


Francis Randall Appleton, of New York 483 
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For the Term of Three Years 
Joseph Lee, of Boston................ 479 votes 


For the Term of Two Years 
William Cowper Boyden, of Chicago... . 410 votes 


And the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were duly 
declared members of the Board of Over- 
seers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and bal- 
lots having been given in, it appeared 
that Robert Grant had received twenty 
ballots, and Frederick C. Shattuck one 
ballot, and Robert Grant, having re- 
ceived a majority of the ballots cast, was 
declared elected. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of May 27 and June 7, 1918, electing 
Worth Hale, Associate Professor of 
Pharmacology, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1918, and Varaztad Hovhaness Kazan- 
jian, Professor of Military Oral Surgery, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1918, and appoint- 
ing Robert Franz Foerster, Assistant 
Professor of Social Ethics for two years 
from Sept. 1, 1918, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Aug. 3, Sept. 9, and Sept. 23, 
1918, appointing Earnest Albert Hooton, 
Instructor in Anthropology, for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1918, George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, for three years from Sept. 1, 1918, 
electing Charles Andrew Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics, to 
serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government as Commanding Offi- 
cer, changing the title of Arthur Edwin 
Norton from Assistant Professor of En- 
gineering Drawing to Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering ; appointing the 
following members of the Library Council 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1918, Charles 
Homer Haskins, Acting Chairman; George 
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Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Wallace Clement Sabine, Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Thomas Barbour; appointing 
the following persons as members of Ad- 
ministrative Boards for the year 1918-19, 
Harvard College — Henry Aaron Yeomans, 
Dean; George Grafton Wilson, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Robert DeCourcy Ward, 
Gregory Paul Baxter, George Henry 
Chase; Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences — Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; 
Edward Laurens Mark, George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Wil- 
liam Fogg Osgood, Charles Burton Gu- 
lick, John Albrecht Walz, Wallace Walter 
Atwood, Henry Wyman Holmes, James 
Haughton Woods; and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of September 23, 1918, approving 
the action of the President in accepting 
the plan of the Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Students’ Army Training 
Corps and Naval Unit; and in executing 
the preliminary contract with the War 
Department for the training, housing, and 
feeding of the Corps, and after debate 
thereon, the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented the list of Vis- 
iting and other Committees of the Board 
for the academic year of 1918-19, and 
after debate thereon the Board voted to 
accept and to approve said list, and said 
list was ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in and additions to the list 
of visiting and other Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same 
when made to the Board for their ap- 
proval at the meeting next following such 
action. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report of 
the Secretary of the Executive Committee 
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for the academic year of 1917-18, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, October 14, 1918. 


The following sixteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Felton, 
Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Herrick, Hig- 
ginson, Lee, Palmer, Shattuck, Slocum, 
W. R. Thayer, Thomas, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 14, 1918, electing John 
Augustus Rodgers, Professor of Naval 
Science and Tactics, to serve while de- 
tailed here as Commanding Officer of the 
Naval Unit; conferring the following de- 
grees upon the following persons, recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculty of Med- 
icine: Doctor of Medicine, Francis Jervois 
Callanan, George Henry Jackson, Jr., 
William Bartholomew Young; Doctor of 
Dental Medicine, Samuel Berger, Elmer 
Reinhold Bolinder, George Lawrence 
Dwyer, Roy Everett Ellsworth, Nathan- 
iel Fuller, Francis James Garry, Charles 
Calvert Gilkey, Russell Norman Hopkins, 
Frank Ephraim Lapidus, John Joseph 
Murphy, Joseph William Nevins, Andrew 
Athy Rafferty, Robert Gordon Rae, John 
Gilbert Ray, Waldo Frank Reiser, George 
Henry Taylor, William Jacob Talcoff, 
Marc Joseph Weisman; and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


For many reasons the opening of college 
this year was very different from that of 
former years. In the first place, the ques- 
tion had to be decided as to whether we 
should run on the three term system, as 


Harvard University was doing, or whether 
it was possible to keep the old system of 
two terms. The Academic Board, of which 
Professor White is again acting as Chair- 
man. at its first meeting in September de- 
cided that, in so far as it was possible, pro- 
fessors should be asked to keep the two 
term arrangement. This seemed to be tke 
scheme which was most workable. As the 
question developed, it was rather surpris- 
ing to find that most of the professors wel- 
comed warmly this plan to keep the old 
arrangement. In one or two cases, as hap- 
pened last year, women have been engaged 
as assistants. The Academic Board voted 
to have this done where men were not 
available, and with the express approval of 
the President of Harvard University. In 
Chemistry we are using women as labora- 
tory assistants, and we are using a woman 
as an assistant in one course in Botany 
and in one in Government. 

The number of students who have regis- 
tered is at present 521. This is as against 
567 of a year ago. As was the case last 
year, the greatest drop came in the gradu- 
ate school, which is perfectly natural, since 
the older women are the ones who are 
needed for varying kinds of work, and 
must delay their study until a later time. 
The Freshman class is slightly larger than 
last year’s. 

The first mass meeting was held in 
the theatre on Tuésday, September 24, 
at twelve o'clock. Certain notices were 
given out by the President and the Dean, 
and then Major Higginson made the 
speech of the day. He read to the girls his 
paper on Josephine Shaw Lowell, which 
told of a woman in Civil War conditions. 
Then afterward he spoke very briefly, but 
in a way that the girls will always remem- 
ber, about the opportunities for this same 
sort of interest and help that were coming 
to them to-day. 

At the time of the official college regis- 
tration the war board, of which Priscilla 
Ring, °19, is chairman, had the girls for- 
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mally register for war work. Having the 
two registrations run side by side was a 
splendid scheme. Last year there were 
extra-curriculum courses. The girls were 
anxious for them at that time. This year 
the trend has changed, and the students 
have decided that their real work consists 
in the regular college courses — that they 
must choose these with special care, look- 
ing forward to what they mean to do. 
Then they believe that their outside en- 
ergy must be put into actual war work, not 
into some short course of fairly un- 
specialized training. The war board has 
found many opportunities for work. The 
students are helping with Cambridge 
draft boards, they are helping at the 
Widener Library, they are doing work in 
South Boston for the Food Department, 
they have volunteered for clerical work 
in many different places. There are also 
classes where they are helping. With all 
this—and many demands come every 
week to the chairman about positions to 
be filled — the work in the Red Cross 
room is more active than ever. The sew- 
ing has been transferred to a separate 
room because of lack of space, and the 
wool distribution has been moved to 
Agassiz House. The girls are trying to 
raise money for the free wool fund at “Pay 
Day,” hoping that when the girls pay their 
club dues, they will at the same time give 
to this fund. 

Another form of war work that the stu- 
dents have been much interested in is help- 
ing French orphans. Barnard Hall has two, 
and Whitman, following Barnard’s lead, 
has adopted three. To raise money for the 
support of the Barnard orphans Miss 
Shedlock of London gave her services on 
Monday, October 21, when she told stories 
in the theatre toa large audience. This was 
the first public meeting that the College 
had been able to have, since the ban on 
public meetings, and the later actual clos- 
ing of the College on account of the influ- 
enza. When the first notices came out in 
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Boston, we at once stopped all public meet- 
ings here. Finally, it seemed wise to close 
the College for the five days of the week 
which included the holiday of October 12. 
The stop brought us the help that we had 
hoped for, and when the College opened 
again on Monday, October 14, most of the 
sick girls in the dormitories were well 
again, and we were able to pick up the 
regular routine. Fora time the problem of 
illness was a very serious one, but because 
of the efficiency and devotion of Miss 
Clark, our college nurse, we came out of 
the epidemic well, and the College did not 
lose a single student. 

Although the Liberty Loan campaign 
was carried on during that first week after 
our closing, when no public meetings were 
allowed, the committee accomplished 
quite remarkable results, selling over 
$4000 worth in bonds of small denomina- 
tions here in the College. 

Morning prayers have been unusually 
well attended. This year Dr. Van Allen 
and Dr. Sperry each come out from Bos- 
ton one day a week, and in addition to 
Dean Hodges and Dr. Calkins we have 
from Cambridge Mr. Paddock and Mr. 
Leslie. One reason for the large attend- 
ance, perhaps, is the new chapel bell. When 
the plan was suggested to present a bell 
to the College, there was no thought that 
the Harvard bell at twenty minutes to 
nine would not be rung. Now that this is 
true, it makes our new bell of additional 
importance. The gift came from Ruth 
Blackman, the president of the Guild. It 
hangs outside of Eliot Hall, and it is rung 
every morning at half-past eight. 

Debating is a new interest for us this 
year, and the Debating Club, under the 
guidance of the Civics Club, is planning 
to gain for itself as much training and ex- 
perience as is possible, chiefly for the di- 
rect benefit that the girls will get, though 
of course added attaction and incentive 
come from the fact that for the first time 
we aretodekatewith outside colleges. The 
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girls debate with Barnard here in Cam- 
bridge, and with Welles!ey in Wellesley. 
We have had no experience whatever in 
this sort of thing, and we have much to 
learn, but there seems to be a very real 
interest, and the girls have an understand- 
ing of what the training ought to mean. 

The College for 1918-19 has given more 
scholarships than ever before. Bequests 
which have been tied up in trust funds 
have now become available for use, and 
there have been further gifts. Comparing 
the list with the list ten years ago, we find 
that there are now nearly three times as 
many scholarships offered. Two specially 
interesting scholarships that the College 
has voted to give out of the Howe Fund 
are awarded to French students. At the 
October meeting of the Council it was 
voted that two $800 scholarships should 
be awarded to properly qualified French 
girls, should any apply to the Committee 
on Scholarships of the College, of which 
the Dean is the Chairman, and satisfy this 
committee of their fitness to carry on work 
here. Through the recommendation of 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, the executive secre- 
tary of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, two successful applications have 
been made. 

The College is to establish this winter a 
Salle Francaise. One of the conference 
rooms in the Library is to be used, and 
under the guidance of Mr. Mercier, and 
withthe assistance of the Cercle Frangais, 
we hope that much practice and help may 
come to the students from daily use of this 
“laboratory.” 

French 4 has been so large these last two 
years, that it is being carried on in two 
sections. The samething istrue of Spanish 
7. ‘It is necessary this year to have an 
extra section to give the individual work 
to the students that the course demands. 
Spanish 1 has many more students en- 
rolled than last year. From the Chemis- 
try department comes a report of unusu- 
ally large courses. Zodlogy 1 has gone up 


from 89 students to 59. In Economics A 
the enrolment is 73, while last year the 
course was elected by only 62. The new 
interest that was aroused in Accounting 
courses has still kept up. In many cases 
the students are electing these courses for 
definite positions in which they have had 
experience in the summer. This summer 
work has shown its effects very much in a 
definite planning about courses, and the 
banks, business houses, or scientific estab- 
lishments, where summer work has been 
done, have shown much interest in sug- 
gesting to the girls possible elections of 
courses which would make them of greater 
value after the four years of college are 
over. 

These changes come out in the report 
which Miss Eva Mooar, the director of 
the Appointment Bureau, has just made. 
From September 1, 1917, to September 1, 
1918, 160 graduates registered for teach- 
ing positions, and 174 for positions other 
than teaching. 150 students were regis- 
tered for employment during the year, and 
for summer work there were 138 registra- 
tions, including both students in college, 
and our graduates. The demands made 
on the Bureau included all sorts of things 
from suggestions for Deans and instructors 
in colleges and principals of schools, 
through all kinds of executive work, and 
work of investigation, with a large open- 
ing in things scientific. The Bureau has 
also had calls from the Shipping Board, 
the Ordnance Department, the office of the 
Surgeon General, the American Red Cross, 
as well as from large plants engaged in war 
work. Out of the class who took degrees a 
year ago, 36 per cent went into teaching, 
while this year the per cent has dropped 
to 25. The per cent of those studying is 
about the same in the two classes, but when 
we look at the figures for those who have 
gone into business, there is a tremendous 
advance this year, for 18 per cent of the 
Class of 1918 are filling some sort of busi- 
ness position, while there were only 8 per 
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cent the previous year. We had rather 
expected to find a decided jump in the 
Chemistry proportion, but instead we 
find a consistent steady increase. 

Quite a large new Radcliffe club has 
been established lately in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The organizers found that there 
were a good many Radcliffe graduates in 
the neighborhood, though perhaps in 
rather a far-reaching neighborhood. Al- 
though meetings cannot come often it does 
mean that there is an organization there, 
where before there was no organization 
nearer than the one which has San Fran- 
cisco for its headquarters. The College has 
prepared a geographical card catalogue 
which is particularly for the use cf the 
Association of Radcliffe Clubs, but it is 
to be kept up to date and constantly re- 
vised here at College. The College too is 
now preparing in its office a directory of 
the students, and of the instructors with 
their Radcliffe appointments. This publi- 
cation is one of great value to the College. 

The large room at the top of Fay House, 
which has been givenover to the use of the 
Alumne, has for the first time been prop- 
erly furnished. This was made possible 
through a bequest from Miss Susan P. 
Atkinson. Miss Atkinson, who was a 
former student at Radcliffe College, had 
always kept a strong personal interest in 
everything that happened here, and this 
gift of the furniture from her own house, 
which she has left to us, shows the warmth 
of that feeling. In the gift there are in- 
cluded paintings of her mother and grand- 
mother, and they, in the midst of familiar 
surroundings, will be the centre of the 
Atkinson Room, which is to be named in 
honor of Sarah Cabot Parkman Atkinson, 
Wiliam Parsons Atkinson, and Charles 
Follen Atkinson, Miss Atkinson’s mother, 
father, and brother. It is hoped that this 
comfortably furnished room, with its rugs 
and pictures, will add to the welcome 
which the College always has for its 
Alumne. 


Student Life. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 
Epwarp Armi7AGE Hitt, 719. 


Monday, September 23, 1918, the Uni- 
versity opened for its 283d academic year 
under circumstances which have never be- 
fore existed in the history of the institu- 
tion. The Yard was thronged with stud- 
ents, the centre of attraction being a large 
bulletin board erected in front of Univer- 
sity Hall. The great majerity were grad- 
uates of high schools, or technical schools 
who had not taken the regular entrance 
examinations, rather than returning up- 
per classmen. 

Members of the S.A.T.C. were asked to 
express their preference for the particular 
branch of the service in which they desired 
to serve, and their courses were arranged 
so as to give them the necessary prepara- 
tion. The branches of service include In- 
fantry, Artillery, Quartermaster Corps, 
Ordnance Corps, and Tank and Trans- 
port Service. Further, the corps is di- 
vided into three groups, consisting of the 
men who are eighteen, nineteen, or 
twenty years old respectively, and the 
terms of study are divided into periods of 
three months each. At the end of each 
period the Commandant will recommend 
to the War Department members queli- 
fied for officers’ training camps, the older 
men being called first. 

The quota allowed the Naval Unit was 
400, and this was soon completed. Of 
these the most promising will be sent, as 
early as possible, to one of the training 
schools for Ensigns. 

The Marine Section was the last organ- 
ized, and has an enrolment of about 150. 
This unit trains men for Marine Aviation, 
and after three months at Harvard will be 
sent for three months to the ground school 
at Technology, and then to the flying 
field at Miami, Fla. 

The Commandant of the S.A.T.C. is 
Col. C. A. Williams, assisted by Capt. 
Carroll Dunham, Harvard, and Lieut. A. 
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Heath. The company commanders are 
Lieut. C. T. Lazure, Bailey Military In- 
stitute; Lieut. G. S. Ryan, Worcester 
Tech; Lieut. J. F. Sullivan, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Lieut. P. W. Aram, Penn. Uni- 
versity; Lieut. F. S. Haak, Penn. Univer- 
sity; Lieut. A. G. Know, Princeton; 
Lieut. W. S. Legare, Bailey Military In- 
stitute; Lieut. M. H. Taylor, M. I. T.; 
Lieut. S. H. Althouse, Cornell; and Lieut. 
A. J. Beekard, Amherst. 

The Commandant of the Naval Unit is 
Rear Admiral John A. Rodgers, assisted 
by Ensign John G. Alley, Princeton; and 
the Commandant of the Marines, Lieut. 
M. W. Vedder, University of California. 

The Junior S.A.T.C. is under the com- 
mand of Lieut. J. E. Daniel, assisted by 
Capt. F. W. Rogers. 

The epidemic of influenza necessitated 
the postponement of the meetings of all 
courses of over 50 men until October 21. 
Meanwhile rapid progress was made in 
the drill of all the units. 

The Radio School of 5000 uses Memo- 
rial Hall, and ail the buildings north of the 
Yard. The §.A.T.C. of 800 is quartered 
in the Freshman dormitories, Randolph 
Hall, and Westmorly Court, with Ap- 
thorp House for Headquarters. 

The Naval Unit has taken over Weld, 
Grays, and Holyoke House, the Ensigns’ 
school of 300 is in Matthews, and the 
Junior §.A.T.C. occupies Hollis, Stough- 
ton, and Holworthy Halls. The Fresh- 
man Halls dining rooms are used by the 
S A.T.C., Memorial Hall by the Radio 
School, and the Union by the Naval Unit, 
Ensigns’ school, and Junior $.A.T.C. This 
leaves only Thayer and Claverly for the 
use of students who are physically dis- 
qualified for military or naval service. 

Drill comes in the early morning, and 
classes from 10 until 5. Widener Library 
and Sever Hall are utilized for the even- 
ing study period, from 7 to 9, and taps 
are at 10. 

With the appointment of W. F. Dono- 
van, the veteran athletic trainer, as coach 


of football and track, the gridiron and 
running candidates got under way Thurs- 
day, October 18, when 75 members of the 
S.A.T.C., the Naval Unit, and the Junior 
S.A.T.C. registered on the blue books of 
the Athletic Committee. Athletics for all 
instead of the chosen few, is the watch- 
word at the University this year, and 
with this end in view there will be no 
organized intercollegiate athletics. In- 
formal football games with the teams of 
other S.A.T.C. units in this vicinity have 
been arranged. 

Ensign W. B. Snow, 718, of the 1918 
eleven, and Ensign H. H. Dadmun, ’17, 
captain of the 1917 eleven, have been as- 
sisting in the organization and coaching 
of the different football teams. No “H”’ 
men reported, but in the units are stars of 
prep schools, high schools, and of other 
colleges, giving Coach Donovan sufficient 
material for several good teams. 

The ruling of Colonel Williams that 
the production of college periodicals was 
incompatible with the work of the 
S.A.T.C. caused the Crimson to announce 
that since virtually its entire staff was en- 
rolled in the unit, the paper must be sus- 
pended for the period of the war. Plans 
for a weekly issue of the paper by mem- 
bers of the University not in military or 
naval service were immediately formed, 
and after a suspension of two weeks, pub- 
lication of a weekly on Fridays was re- 
sumed. 

It was further announced that the JI- 
lustrated would discontinue publication, 
and that the Lampoon and Advocate would 
continue under graduate editorship. 

J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, one of the six 
founders of the Lampoon, is again one of 
its editors, on account of the present lack 
of student editors. 

For military and naval students at 
Harvard, Phillips Brooks House will take 
the place of the Y.M.C.A. in the camps. 
The experience gained in conducting the 
hut for Radio students last year and in 
the “‘hostess’’ house work has qualified 
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the Phillips Brooks House well for the 
work of this year. At ihe first meeting of 
the Cabinet the places of R. Emmet, ’19, 
president, and J. G. Coolidge, 2d, ’20, 
vice-president, who have left College, 
were filled. D. C. Hawkins, ’20, of New 
York, was elected president, and E. A. 
McCouch, ’20, of Philadelphia, vice- 
president. The other officers are: J. N. 
Borland, 2d, ’21, of Bedford Hills, N.Y., 
secretary; A. Houghton, ’21, of Corning, 
N.Y., treasurer; G. P. Reynolds, ’20, 
chairman of the S.A.T.C. activities. 

The total amount subscribed to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan by the men in the 
S.A.T.C. was $78,800, and the amount 
subscribed by the Naval Unit was $76,- 
000, an average about twice as high as 
that of the S.A.T.C. 

Among the members of the S.A.T.C. 
who have been sent to the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Fortress Munroe are J. S. 
Baker, ’19, President of the Crimson, W. 
P. Belknap, ’20, of the 1918 baseball 
team, E. R. Gay, 719, son of Dean Gay, 
R. C. Hardy, ’20, another editor of the 
Crimson, and J. L. Tildsley, 19, a Cap- 
tain in the R.O.T.C. last summer. 
Among those who have left for the infan- 
try division at Camp Lee, Va., are H. D. 
Costigan, ’20, Captain of the 1918 track 
team, and an editor of the Crimson, T. H. 
Gammack, ’20, Managing Editor of the 
Crimson, and catcher of the 1918 baseball 
team, H. F. Gibbs, ’20, who recently re- 
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turned from driving an ambulance in 
Ttaly, N. L. Harris, ’19, editorial chairman 
of the Crimson, and a Captain in the 
R.0.T.C. last summer, J. B. Hatton, ’20, 
also a Captain in the R.O.T.C. last sum- 
mer, A. E. Kirk, ’20, manager of the 1918 
tennis team, J. H. Nef, ’20, and C. F. 
Zukoski, Jr., 719, both editors of the 
Crimson, and D. C. Hawkins, ’20, and J. 
Otis, ’20, Captains in the R.O.T.C. 

About four hundred members of the 
S.A.T.C , and Naval Unit use the main 
reading room of the Widener Library 
every evening. It has been suggested 
that the library of the Union be reopened. 
This would accommodate about a hun- 
dred men, and would materially aid many 
to study under proper conditions. 

Arrangements will soon be made for 
training properly qualified men for the 
Sanitary Corps of the United States 
Army, as several hundred men, both com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, are 
needed to act as Sanitary Engineers at 
the various cantonments in France and 
at home. This affords another branch 
of specialized training for men in the 
S.A.T.C. with an adequate knowledge of 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Biology; and although the regular pro- 
gram will not begin until January 1, men 
will be admitted at any time on account 
of the need for trained men. The course 
will be under the direction of Professor 
G. C. Whipple. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 


*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1849. 


Charles Russell Codman died Oct. 5, 
1918, at Cotuit, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age. He was born on Oct. 28, 1829, 
in Paris, France, the son of Charles Rus- 
sell and Anne (Macmaster) Codman of 
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Boston. After graduation he studied 
law in the office of Hon. Charles G. 
Loring, and was admitted to the bar in 
1852, but he practised only a short time, 
employing his professional knowledge 
in the conduct of general business and 
trusts. In the Civil War he was colonel 
of the Forty-fifth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. After his return from the war he 
served two terms in the State Senate, 
and four terms in the House. In 1878 
he was Republican candidate for the 
office of mayor of Boston, but was de- 
feated by Frederick O. Prince. He stood 
for Congress as an Independent Demo- 
crat in 1890, on a platform of tariff 
and other reform issues. Beginning as 
a Whig in his earlicst politics, he gave 
his support to the Republican party, 
but in the Blaine campaign for the presi- 
dency, he refused to support that party 
and became a leading Independent of 
the so-called ““ Mugwump ” party in the 
support of Cleveland. He was an early 
advocate of civil service reform. He 
was elected an Overseer of Harvard 
University in 1878. He had been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Homee- 
opathic Hospital, and of the Boston 
Provident Association, and served as 
trustee of the State Insane Asylum in 
Westboro. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. On 
Feb. 28, 1856, he was married at 
Walton-on-Thames, England, to Miss 
Lucy Lyman Paine Sturgis. Three sons 
and two daughters survive him. 


1857. 
Rosert M. Morsp, Surviving MEMBER 
oF CLass COMMITTEE. 
57 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Francis Henry Brown, M.D., died 
May 16, 1917. Dr. Brown had been the 
faithful Class Secretary since the death 
of the first Secretary, George M. 
Folsom, in 1882. He was born in 
Boston Aug., 1835. His ancestors 
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came to Watertown from England 
in 1632 in the persons of John 
Brown and Dorothy, his wife, and the 
line was brought down through John 
and Hester (Makepeace); Joseph and 
Ruhannah (Wellington); James and 
Jane (Bowman); Francis and Mary 
(Buckman); James and Pamela (Mun- 
roe) and Francis and Caroline Matilda 
(Kuhn), his immediate parents. The 
family has always lived in Boston or its 
vicinity. He was educated at the public 
schools in Boston and entered college 
from the Latin School in 1853. He took 
his degree of A.M. in course. After grad- 
uation he studied medicine under the di- 
rection of Drs. John Ware, Morrill, and 
Jeffries Wyman and of Professor Cooke, 
was assistant in chemistry to Professor 
Cooke for two years, serving also during 
the second year as instructor in chemis- 
try and as proctor. He became house 
physician at the Massachusetts Ge he ral 
Hospital May 1, 1860, and in March, 
1861, took his M.D. in the Medical De- 
partment. He began practice of medi- 
cine in Cambridge June 1, 1861; in the 
fall of that year examined recruits in 
Boston for the volunteer regiments in the 
Civil War; from January to June, 1862, 
was surgeon at the U.S. recruiting post 
in North Cambridge; from June to Oc- 
tober, Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A., 
stationed at the U.S. General Hospital, 
Washington, and for a short time at the 
headquarters of the Army of the Po- 
tomac near Antietam. In May, 1864, 
as a private he was mustered into the 
U.S. service under the call for men to 
guard the seacoast and shortly after 
became Acting Assistant Surgeon in the 
U.S. General Hospital, where he re- 
mained until September. In November 
he was appointed one of the visiting 
physicians at the Boston Dispensary and 
in April, 1865, one of the visiting sur- 
geons, holding that position until April, 
1872. He was surgeon to St. Joseph's 
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Home in Boston in 1869 and visiting 
physician to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
1880-82. In July, 1870, he became edi- 
tor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal and retained this position for 
two and a half years. In June, 1877, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the 
U.S. service and was ordered to the Ma- 
rine Hospital at the port of Boston. In 
June, 1880, he became Passed Assistant 
Surgeon, but resigned in November, 
1880, and returned to private practice 
in Boston. While in Europe, in 1867, his 
attention was attracted to the subject 
of hospitals for children and he formed 
in his own mind a plan to establish one 
in Boston. During the next year he 
elaborated his plans, drew up a code of 
by-laws, prescribed the method of oper- 
‘ations, and announced his project to 
certain benevolent persons in Boston, 
who at once entered heartily into his 
views. As a result the hospital was in- 
corporated and was opened in July, 
1869, and from that time till his death 
as a member of the board of managers 
and of the medical staff he was identi- 
fied with the institution. The Children’s 
Hospital which he founded is a noble 
monument to his memory. Dr. Brown 
was a member of a large number of med- 
ical and other societies, for many years 
treasurer of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, corresponding secretary of the New 
England Historical Genealogical So- 
ciety, treasurer of the Seashore Home 
for sick children, and councillor of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society and of 
the Harvard Medical Association. In 
the midst of his almost innumerable ac- 
tivities he found time to write and pub- 
lish many valuable articles, principally 
on subjects of interest to his profes- 
sion, but on other subjects as well, in- 
cluding the climate, medical resources, 
and faune of Madeira, but his principal 
literary work was in the compilation of 
Harvard University in the War of 1861- 
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65. This work, undertaken at the request 
of the ‘“‘ Committee of Fifty ” appointed 
to build Memorial Hall, was a volume 
of 400 pages. He was married twice. 
His first wife, whom he married Sept. 
24, 1861, was Louisa Beckford, daughter 
of Charles F. and Mary (Doggett) 
Eaton. They had two children, a daugh- 
ter, born Dec. 2, 1862, and a son, Louis 
Francis, born Dec. 16, 1864. His wife 
died Jan. 17, 1865. His second marriage 
was to Mary Sherwood, daughter of 
Mary Elizabeth (Sherwood) Wood, 
March 23, 1871, and they had a daugh- 
ter Edith, born Sept. 7, 1877, who 
married Turner Hodgdon. Dr. Brown’s 
long life was an active and laborious 
one. Its distinguishing characteristic 
was his readiness and enthusiasm in the 
service of others and in the promotion of 
institutions which contributed materi- 
ally to the public good. This brief sketch 
does not undertake to enumerate all of 
the important and responsible posts 
held by him, but it may be said truth- 
fully that he was an earnest and wise 
supporter of all of the many good causes 
to which he devoted himself. 


1861. 
Cuar.es Storrow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Since the deaths of Hardy and May, 
within the last twelve months, the Sec- 
retary has received no Class informa- 
tion, and would like the present ad- 
dress of the few remaining Classmates. 


1862. 
Cartes P. Warez, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Albert William Edmands, son of Wil- 
liam Murray and Martha Adams (Tap- 
ley) Edmands, was born in Charles- 
town, Sept. 9, 1840, and died at the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital 
following an operation, Oct. 13, 1918. 
His home was in Somerville at the time 
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of his death. He fitted for coliege at the 
Charlestown High School, was orderly 
sergeant of Company A, 44th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, in 1862, and after- 
wards was in business in New York for 
a short time. In January, 1865, he be- 
came connected with the Bunker Hill 
National Bank of Charlestown (now a 
branch of the American Trust Company 
of Boston), first as receiving teller and 
later as paying teller, which latter office 
he held at the time of his death. His 
service of fifty-three years and upwards 
with one bank attests his fidelity and 
his constancy. Besides his duties at the 
bank, he found time to fill many posi- 
tions helpful to his church, to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to the Common 
Council of Somerville, to the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor, to the Somerville 
Hospital Corporation; and all of these 
positions he filled with the same devo- 
tion, the same thoroughness, the same 
modesty that marked the performance 
of his daily duties in the bank. An un- 
obtrusive life, one may say, but guided 
by convictions, expressed in the words 
which he wrote for the Class Report of 
1912; “As graduates of Harvard we 
are supposed, and justly, to contribute 
more than those less favored in their 
training, to all that concerns the welfare 
of our city, our country, and our fellow- 
men. Perhaps without too much ego- 
tism, I may say I have at least tried to 
do my share.’’ He lived up to his con- 
victions. (H. M. R.) — Dermot War- 
burton Keegan, son of Patrick and 
Hannah (Parsons) Keegan, was born 
in Boston, Aug. 28, 1841. Hannah Kee- 
gan was daughter of Israel Parsons of 
the Revolutionary Army. In October, 
1862, Keegan went to Berlin, to study 
civil law. He was matriculated at the 


” 


university there, and studied about five 
months, when his health compelled him 
to desist from mental labor, and to 
travel through Europe. After an ab- 


sence of fifteen montks, he returned to 
Boston and renewed his lawstudies; but, 
after two years spent in recruiting his 
health, he relinquished all hopes of pur- 
suing his chosen profession, and became 
a partner in the house of Perkins, Liv- 
ingstone & Post, dealers in railroad iron 
and general machinists’ supplies, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Keegan was in a branch 
house at Cincinnati. He was for a time 
ergaged in the manufacture of paper 
out of wood, under the invention of his 
brother, Dr. V. E. Keegan. In 1882 he 
was in the employ of E. R. Mudge, 
Sawyer & Co., New York City, having 
charge of the Victory Mills. Later he 
was alone in business as commission 
merchant and manufacturer of cotton 
goods. Several years ago he retired 
from business. His home was at the 
University Club in New York City. He 
died in Eoston, Oct. 8, 1918. 


1866. 
Cuartes E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Frederic Crowninshield was born in 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1845. He was the son 
of Edward Augustus Crowninshield 
(H. U. 18386) and Caroline Maria 
(Welch) Crowninshield. The father died 
while his son was a boy attending the 
Beston Public Latin School, where he 
fitted for Harvard. At College he took 
a fair rank in scholarship, and a great 
interest in athletics, particularly row- 
ing. He was stroke of the Sophomore 
Class Crew that won the Sophomore 
flag from Yale at Worcester in 1864, and 
the next year stroke of the Harvard 
crew which was beaten by Yale. In his 
senior year he was obliged to accom- 
pany his widowed mother to Europe, 
who was called there by the critical ill- 
ness of her son Frank (H.U. 1864). He 
returned to Boston in 1867, and was 
married there to Miss Helen Fairbanks, 
Oct. 24 of that year. They went im- 
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mediately to Europe where he studied 
painting for several years with Cabanel 
and Couture at Paris, with Rowbotham 
at London, and with Benonville at 
Rome. In 1879 he was appointed in- 
structor in drawing and painting at the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, and continued in this position 
until 1885. Thereafter, until 1909, his 
time was divided between New York 
City and Italy, with many summers at 
his home in Stockbridge, and it was dur- 
ing this period that he completed the 
greater number of mural paintings and 
windows which have made him best 
known. Also within the same time he 
published several books of verse and as 
many more on artistic themes, and was 
a constant contributor to artistic and lit- 
erary periodicals. He was president of 
the Federation of Fine Arts from 1900 to 
1909. He became director of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome in 1909. He 
resigned this place after a few years of 
faithful and successful work when Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the chief benefac- 
tor of the Academy, insisted on adding 
to it departments of sculpture and ar- 
cheology. Crowninshield returned to 
New York and in 1913 gave a notable 
exhibition of landscapes in this city, 
greatly to the surprise of art critics, who 
had imagined that his mural painting 
had taken up almost his entire work- 
ing time during the preceding ten years. 
The exhibition, which displayed nearly 
100 canvases, covered a wide choice of 
subjects, but dealt in great part with 
scenes in New England and in southern 
Italy. Never of robust health since his 
early manhood, his devotion to his 
chosen profession never abated. Re- 


turning to Italy about two years ago, he 
continued working there till his death at 
Capri, Sept. 13, 1918. He is survived by 
his wife, — they celebrated their golden 
wedding at Naples last autumn, — two 
sons, Edward Augustus and Francis 
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Welch, and one daughter, Helen Su- 
zette, the wife of Carl A. de Gersdorff, 
and their children. — James William 
Hawes was born in Chatham on Cape 
Cod, July 9, 1844. His father and mo- 
ther (Susannah Taylor) were both of 
English and later Cape Cod ancestry, 
the former being a lineal descendant of 
Edmund Hawes, of Duxbury in 1687, 
later an honored citizen of Yarmouth, 
while the latter’s ancestor landed in 
Yarmouth about 1640. Hawes’s father 
was a master mariner till he was near- 
ly forty, and thereafter a farmer; 
Hawes himself worked on his father’s 
farm and also made _ some fishing 
voyages to the Banks. His pecuniary 
means were slender, but as he once 
said he had an “ unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge and an inward ex- 
pectation that somehow it would be 
satisfied.” He was a faithful attendant 
of the district school and later the High 
School in his native town. From the 
suggestion and encouragement of the 
principal of the latter he resolved to 
go to college, and by dint of hard and 
painstaking work he entered Harvard 
as a freshman in 1862 at the age of 
eighteen. The same hard and pains- 
taking work marked his whole College 
course. He received prizes and Exhi- 
bition parts, and graduated first scholar 
of the Class. His social distinction was 
to be one of the founders and President 
of the Pi Eta Society. After graduation 
he taught in Mr. Dixwell’s school in 
Boston for a year, then took a year at 
the Harvard Law School, then moved 
to New York City where he continued 
his law studies. He was admitted to the 
New York Bar in November, 1868, and 
immediately began practice there. He 
was also regularly engaged upen Apple- 
ton’s American Encyclopedia. He pur- 
sued the practice of the law with the 
same assidvity and intelligence that 
had distinguished him as a student, and 
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he retired from practice with an ample 
competence in 1910. He was an ardent 
Republican and took an active part in 
State and City politics. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of New York, and President of the 
Republican Club. He was a leader in 
obtaining ballot-reform and other re- 
medial legislation in the State. In 1873 
he was married to Amelia Appleton 
Prendergast, of Lowell, daughter of 
John W. and Nancy D. (Appleton) 
Prendergast. They had no children, 
and after his withdrawal from active 
professional work they traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and elsewhere. His 
wife died Aug. 1, 1917. He survived 
her a little more than a year, dying in 
Beston after a short illness Aug. 31, 
1918. He was buried at Chatham. — 
James Jackson Putnam was born in 
3oston, October 3, 1846, the son of 
Charles Gideon Putnam (H.U. 1824, 
M.D. 1827) and Elizabeth Cabot 
(Jackson) Putnam, and the grandson of 
Samuel Putnam (H.U. 1787) a Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts and of James.Jackson (H.U. 
1786) one. of Boston’s most distin- 
guished physicians. He was fitted for 
College at the Boston Public Latin 
School and entered Harvard before he 
was sixteen. After graduation he at 
once began the study of anatomy under 
Prof. Jeffries Wyman at Cambridge, 
and shortly after entered the Harvard 
Medical School, and later was ap- 
pointed an interne of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. He obtained his 
degree of M.D. in 1870, and then went 
to Europe, where he studied his profes- 
sion for two years at Vienna and Berlin. 
Returning to Boston he entered into 
practice and was also lecturer on and 
instructor in diseases of the nervous 
system at the Harvard Medical School, 
and in 1894 he was appointed Professor 
there in the Department of Diseases of 


the Nervous System, and in 1912 Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. He became neurolo- 
gist of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in 1874. He had been also con- 
sulting neurologist of several other hos- 
pitals, both public and private and 
erved as chicf of the neurological de- 
partment of the Massachusetts General. 
He wrote several books relating to neu- 
rology, and in 1905 published A Memoir 
of Dr. James Jackson with Sketches cf 
his Father, Hon. Jonathan Jackson, and 
his Brothers, Robert, Henry, James and 
Patrick Tracy Jackson, and Some Ac- 
count of their Ancestry. He died sud- 
denly at his home at 106 Marlboro 
Street, Nov. 4, 1918. Not long after 
breakfast he had a heart attack to 
which he immediately succumbed. Up 
to that time he had appeared to be in 
his usual good health, and he had con- 
tinued his professional work and activi- 
ties with no premonition of the end. 
On February 15, 1886, he married Miss 
Marian Cabot, daughter of Francis 
Cabot and Louisa (Higginson) Cabot 
of Brookline, who survives him with 
three daughters and one son, James J., 
Jr. (H.U. 1912) a lieutenant in the Med- 
ical Corps, U.S.A., and now stationed 
at a base hospital in Tours, France. 


1868. 
A. D. Cuanp ter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

In New York City on Sept. 29, 1918, 
Frederic Robert Halsey died in his 
72d year, from heart disease after an 
illness of several weeks. He ranked 
among the highest as a bibliophile and 
as a connoisseur and collector of rare 
prints. Born in Ithaca, N.Y., March 28, 
1847, he was the son of Robert and 
Sarah (Stewart) Halsey, his father’s 
family being of English, his mother’s of 
Scotch descent. At ten years of age 
Halsey went to Europe, traveling ex- 
tensively and attending school one year 
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at Paris, two at Geneva, and two at 
Frankfort. Returning to America in 
1861 he entered Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy as a senior in 1863, and the Class 
of 1868 at Harvard in 1864. At Harvard 
he was a member of the Institute of 
1770, of the Hasty Pudding Club, the 
** Med. Fac.,”’ a contributor to the Har- 
vard Advocate, was in several baseball 
yvames, and in the University Crew, but 
rowed in no race. He received the degree 
of LL.B. from the Columbia College 
Law School in 1870, and in September, 
1872, entered the law offices of Barlow, 
Hyatt & Olney, 21 Park Row, New 
York City, becoming managing clerk 
thereof in April, 1872. He married, April 
24, 1872, Miss Gertrude Keep, only 
child of Henry and Emma A. (Wood- 
ruff) Keep, of Watertown, N.Y. His 
wife died Oct. 17, 1908. He journeyed 
round the world with his wife in 1873-74, 
and usually spent every summer in Eu- 
rope. Harvard gave him the degree of 
A.M. in 1872, and in 1892 he served on 
Gov. Flower’s staff with the rank and 
commission of brigadier-general, and 
as paymaster-general of the State of 
New York. He had been a member of 
the following societies and clubs: Union 
Club, University Club, Harvard Club, 
Manhattan Club, Grolier Club, New 
York Athletic Club, Racquet and Tennis 
Club, Westminster Kennel Club, Man- 
hattan Museum of Natural History, 
Tuxedo Club, Member of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, St. Nicholas Society, 
Southside Sportsmen Club of Long 
Island, Olympic Club of Long Island, 
American Jockey Club, Coney Island 
Jockey Club; also, Cercle de I’Isle de 
Puteaux, Paris; and Royal Societies 
Clubs, St. James Street, London, W. 
Halsey’s remarkable library of about 
20,000 volumes, the cataloguing of which 
was a labor of months, and which was 
especially rich in first editions, was re- 
ported as valued at between $1,000,000 
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and $1,250,000. In 1915 it was sold to 
Henry E. Huntington, the premicr book 
collector. The sale of Halsey’s superb 
collection of etchings, engravings, and 
prints has progressed during 1917-18, 
through the Anderson Galleries in New 
York. It required eleven catalogues, and 
the sale is reported as not yet finished, 
already realizing several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The prints are many of the 
greatest variety of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries, and as a rule in the finest 
state, interesting to the art world, to 
historians, and to students of manners; 
among others enrolling the whole pano- 
rama of the 18th century in France, 
with its intrigue, its gallantry, and its 
politics, revealing ominous figures of 
the Revolution off guard, but in earnest 
debate, and faithfully recording soci- 
ety’s varied aspects. Forty portraits of 
Louis XVI, among them many varie- 
ties, illustrate his career from youth to 
execution. Seventy-eight fine portraits 
of Napoleon are most of them of the 
highest interest. Halsey had special 
cults as a collector, and his enthusiasm 
aimed not alone at rarity in what he 
gathered, but to develop an esthetic 
discrimination; it incited him to delve 
into the very processes of art. The 
distinctive feature also of his library 
was not so much the rarity of its 
contents, as their literary appeal. His 
collection was precious in rare editions 
of books universally read. Halsey’s 
advice was eagerly sought and deemed 
of the highest value. He was a trustee 
of the New York Public Library, and 
long served as chairman of the Library’s 
committee on prints. In 1885 the pub- 
lishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, brought 
out his Life and Engraved Works of 
Raphael Morghen, long out of print and 
hard to get. His great knowledge of 
books was availed of for the Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard. His 
funeral services were at St. Thomas’s 
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Church, New York City, Oct. 1, 1918. 
The interment was at Watertown, N.Y. 
He leaves no children. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

H. M. Howe is chairman of the En- 
gineering Division of the National 
Research Council, which is the Division 
of Science and Research of the Council 
of National Defense. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec., 
Suite $2, 6 Craigie Circle, Cambridge. 
The Secretary's new address is as 
above. — Babson Savilian Ladd died at 
his home in Boston November 3. 1918, 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Charles Herbert Williams, whose 
death was recorded in the September 
issue, was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1916 
the American Medical Association 
accepted his standards of tests for color 
vision. The statement made in the 
September issue that he was a member 
of the St. Botolph Club was incorrect; 
he had resigned from the St. Botolph 
Club several years ago, and joined the 
Harvard Club of Boston, of which, as 
well as the Union Boat Club, he was a 
member at the time of his death. — 
Benjamin Beecher Townsend died 
at Newark, N.J., Sept. 27, 1918. He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 4, 1848, and 
was the son of Elmer and Weltha Anne 
(Beecher) Townsend. He fitted for 
College under the late Edwin Pliny 
Seaver, ’64, and soon after graduation 
he took up, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the study of metaphysics in which he 
was much interested while in College 
and to which he was devoted in later 
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years though following the occupation 
of compiling life-insurance statistics. 
He was married in London, Eng., Aug. 
22, 1872, to Annie Sophia Kaupe, 
daughter of Robert A. Kaupe, of Cre- 
feld, Prussia, who survives him with a 
son, Nelson Kaupe Townsend. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

William Henry Elliot, who died at his 
summer home in Nelson, N.H., Aug. 
21, 1918, was one of the leading citizens 
of Keene in that State where he was 
born May 25, 1850, the son of John 
Henry Elliot, Harvard, ’35, and Emily 
Anne (Wheelock) Elliot. His family on 
both sides have long been identified with 
Keene, and a business block in that 
city built by his grandfather is still 
owned by the family; his grandfather's 
house on Main Street was his home. He 
entered Harvard from Phillips Excter 
Academy, and in 1874 entered the Law 
School receiving the degree of LL.B. in 
1874. For two years he was a member of 
the City Council of Keene, and one of 
the Board of Aldermen for two years. 
His business interests, however, took 
most of his time, as he was president 
of the Cheshire National Bank, of the 
Beaver Mills Corporation, and of the 
Keene Gas & Electric Co.; secretary 
and treasurer of the Keene Steam Powcr 
Co.; director of the Troy Blanket Co., 
the Sullivan Machinery Co. and until 
recently of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. Interested in the 
welfare of his native city, he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Elliot City Hospital, founded by his 
father, which he was about to enlarge 
when the war began. He was also at 
one time president of the Wentworth 
Club in Keene and was a non-resident 
member of the Union Club, Boston, and 
of the Cakley Club. He was married 
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May 23, 1882, to Mary Fiske Edwards, 
daughter of Thomas McKey and Mary 
Hart (Fiske) Edwards, of Keene, who 
survives him with two daughters, Julia 
Edwards Elliot, and Rosamond Isabel 
Elliot, and a son, John Elliot, Harvard, 
*11, who is a private in the Aviation 
Section, U.S. Signal Corps, at Madison 
Barracks. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennattrow, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 
George Wigglesworth has been elected 
president of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation. 


1875. 
Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Joseph Lane Merrill died at Los An- 
geles, Cal., Sept. 10,1918. He was the 
son of John Haskell and Phebe Pierce 
(Richardson) Merrill, and was born at 
Pembroke, N.H., Jan. 22, 1852. He 
fitted for College at Cambridge High 
School. In the spring of 1872 he left the 
Class on account of ill-health, and un- 
til July, 1873, was with an engineering 
party, building railroads in New York; 
then until March, 1874, he was in Wis- 
consin. From April, 1874, to February, 
1887, he was in business at Des Moines, 
Ia. Then he went to California for his 
health, and engaged in the real estate 
business, afterwards becoming secretary 
of a large land company in San Ber- 
nardino County. For the last eighteen 
years he had been connected with the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange 
and the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, at Los Angeles, and at the time 
of his death was cashier and treasurer. 
He was married at Cuba, IIl., Oct. 6, 
1881, to Clara L. Cline, who survives 
him. — Morton Prince is the Execu- 
tive Manager of the Soldiers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau in Paris. 
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1877. 
Lrnpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

Three classmates have lately lost 
sons by death: C. S. Bird, whose oldest 
son, Francis William Bird (’03), died 
Aug. 9; S. W. Davis, whose son, Lieu- 
tenant Philip Washburn Davis ('08), 
of the 9th Aero Squadron, was killed 
within the German lines, June 2; and 
A. O. Fuller, whose son, Lieutenant 
Kenneth Eliot Fuller (16) was killed 
in action July 18, and was recom- 
mended for posthumous decoration. — 
G. W. Allen is doing active medical 
service in the merchant marine or on a 
naval transport. — Nathaniel Curtis 
has been appointed executive secretary 
on the Committee of Publication of the 
American Red Cross. — James Smith 
Walker, who was in the cless in 1873- 
74, died at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 2, 
1918. — Miss Dorothy Webb Crosby, 
only daughter of M. L. Crosby, after 
giving her best endeavors to Red Cross 
work in Boston entered the Base Hos- 
pital at Camp Devens last July as a 
probationer. On September 23, she 
died of influenza in the service of her 
country at the Army School of Nursing 
at this camp. — F. H. Sargent is now 
chairman of the Department of Dra- 
matic Activities among the soldiers, 
in the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, and is 
also a member of the Military Enter- 
tainment Committee, with Daniel 
Frohman, Augustus Thomas, and 
others. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

W. H. Potter, who went abroad in 
May, 1917, with U.S.A. Base Hospital 
No. 5, has been made a major and is 
attached to the Army Sanitary School, 
Dental Section, as an instructor. — 
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Alfred Worcester has been made a major 
in the Red Cross and was sent to Swit- 
zerland as medical adviser of the Com- 
mission on the Exchange of Prisoners. 
— H. O. Taylor is to deliver a course 
of lectures at the Lowell Institute be- 
ginning Dec. 2, on ‘“‘ The Self-Expres- 
sion of the Sixteenth Century.” — J. A. 
Tufts has been nominated for the New 
Hampshire State Senate by the Repub- 
licans of the Twenty-third District. — 
E. W. Morse has written a book called 
The Vanguard of American Volunteers, 
describing the part played by Harvard 
men in the early years of the war, which 
will shortly be published by Scribners. 
— The Secretary has issued a circular 
to the members of the Class for in- 
formation concerning positions occu- 
pied by them or members of their fami- 
lics, in the army and navy and in war 
activities, and all those who have such 
information and have not replied to the 
circular are requested to do so without 
delay. 
1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. Philip Townsend Buckley, while 
treating a patient, contracted influ- 
enza which developed into pneumonia, 
and he died on Sept. 19, 1918, after only 
two days’ illness. He was born in Boston 
on Sept. 15, 1859, and was the son of 
Timothy and Elinor Austin (Rubie) 

3uckley. He prepared for College at 
the Boston Latin School, and after grad- 
uation from the College he entered the 
Harvard Medical School, receiving the 
degree of M.D. in 1884. He then opened 
an office in South Boston where he had 
lived and practised his profession ever 
since. He had a large practice and was 
highly esteemed by his patients and a 
large circle of friends. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety and the South Boston Medical So- 
ciety. He never married; he made his 
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home with his three sisters who survive 
him. — W. A. Gaston was a prominent 
candidate for the office of Governor on 
the Democratic ticket at the Massa- 
chusetts primary election. — Rev. Brad- 
ley Gilman’s address is 1148 Bryant St., 
Palo Alto, Cal. — After several months’ 
illness John Wesley Houston died at 
Lincoln, Del., on Gct. 12, 1918. He was 
born at Lincoln on Feb. 23, 1857, and 
was the son of James and Caroline Ryan 
(Clifton) Houston. After graduation 
from Harvard College he was engaged 
in teaching at the Cornwall Heights 
School at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. He 
then entered the Harvard Law School 
and received the degrees of LL.B. and 
A.M. in 1886. He was admitted to the 
bar in New York in June, 1887, and be- 
came a member of the firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Cravath, of that city, and 
later, of the firm of Cravath & Houston. 
After some years of successful practice 
he retired from the firm to accept a pro- 
fessorship in the Columbia Law School. 
After failing health required him to re- 
sign from his professorship he became a 
great traveler, spending many years in 
the Orient, Japan, China, Philippine Is- 
lands, New Zealand, Australia, and also 
in Mexico and Yucatan. He read widely 
and studied seriously the history of 
the countries he visited, but his health 
was not sufficiently robust to permit 
him to write on the subject of his tra- 
vels as he had at one time contemplated 
doing. He was a great reader and a 
brilliant scholar. His manner was mod- 
est and retiring, but those who came 
to know him well found him a most 
genial companion. He never married. 
He is survived by his two sisters and 
by a brother, Charles L. Houston, of 
Astoria, Ore., a well-known architect 
and engineer. — Gen. William A. Pew 
(M.V.M. retired) was appointed major, 
U.S.A., on Oct 12 and assigned to Wil- 
liams College as commanding officer, 
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Williams Unit, $.A.T.C. — C. G. Wash- 
burn has been appointed by Gov. Mc- 
Call a member of the State Department 
of Education. — Christopher Minot 
Weld died at his home in Milton, on 
Aug. 27, 1918. He had been confined to 
his house for several months, but his 
condition was not considered critical, 
and his death from a shock from which 
he never rallied was sudden and unex- 
pected. He was the son of Francis Minot 
and Elizabeth (Rodman) Weld and was 
born at West Roxbury (now a part of 
Boston) on Oct. 2, 1858. He prepared 
fer College at Hopkinson’s School in 
Boston. After graduation he entered the 
cotton manufacturing business, with 
which industry his name has been close- 
ly associated. At the time of his death 
he was a partner in the well-known firm 
of Amory, Brown & Co., of Boston, and 
president of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Company. He was one of the lead- 
ing business men of New England and 
as such was a director and trustee in a 
large number of corporations. He was 
married on April 24, 1889, to Marian 
Linzee, and she and their five children 
survive him. The two sons are in the 
military service of the United States, 
one in France and the other at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 
1881 
Rey. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Charles Morrison Hemenway. who 
was born at Somerville, Dec. 14, 1858, 
died at Somerville, Aug. 3, 1918. He 
was the son of Horace Pierce and Sarah 
(Gross) Hemenway. He entered College 
from the Somerville High School, and 
after graduation studied at the Harvard 
Law School, being admitted to the bar 
in 1884. He carried on the practice of 
Jaw in Boston, in 1899 becoming asso- 
ciated with Charles P. Lincoln, under 
the firm name of Lincoln & Hemenway. 
He always lived in Somerville. He 
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was married in 1891 to Jeanie Wood, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles and 
Martha (Perry) Lowe, of Somerville. 
A daughter was born in 1893. He has 
been a member of the Common Council 
of Somerville and of the Board of Alder- 
men. For the last few years, Hemenway 
had been in poor health, and for this 
reason had withdrawn somewhat from 
active practice. — Edward James Ware 
died in New York City very suddenly 
September 29. He was born in New 
York June 16, 1859, the son of Enoch 
Richmond and Mary Coutant (Peck) 
Ware. After his graduation, he entered 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University, bcing 
graduated in 1885, and_ thenceforth 
practised medicine in New York City. 
He had been a lecturer at the New York 
Polyclinic and assistant in the Outdoor 
Poor Department of Bellevue Hospital, 
as well as assistant physician to out- 
patients at Roosevelt Hospital. He was 
a member of the New York Patholozi- 
cal Society and of the State and County 
Medica! Societies; also of the West End 
Medical Society and of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Ware was very 
highly thought of on the West Side of 
New York City where he lived, and he 
was senior warden of St. Michael’s Epis- 
copal Church. In 1888 he was married 
to Caroline Lent, daughter of William 
H. and Catherine S. Barlow, of Sing 
Sing. He had three children. His wife 
died in 1903. Those who knew him and 
his work testify to his devotion, and 
know how greatly his charities and his 
care of the poor people in his neighbor- 
hood will be missed. — Freeland is in- 
structor in mathematics and Seaman- 
ship at the Naval School at Norfolk 
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Henry W. Cunnincuant, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 


Robert Luce of Waltham has been 
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elected a member of Congress for the 
term beginning March 4, 1919. —C. 
D. Dickey’s second son has been killed 
in action in France. This is the second 
son of a member of the Class to be 
killed fighting for his country. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Herbert Putnam, as head of the Li- 
brary War Service of the American Li- 
brary Association, secured in his March 
campaign over three million books, con- 
tributed by some twenty-four thousand 
families. With the $1,700,000 in cash 
obtained in an earlier drive, 36 camp 
library buildings have been erected, 117 
librarians employed, 464 camps, sta- 
tions, and vessels served with literature, 
109,403 selected books sent overseas, 
$00,000 books, largely technical, pur- 
chased, 1,349,000 gift books sent to 
camps and stations, and 5,000,000 maga- 
zines systematically distributed. — C. 
P. Perin will probably remain in India 
until March, 1919, making an absence 
of a yearand a half. He writes that he is 
working night and day, and has devel- 
coped the production of pig iron at his 
furnaces at Sakchi for the Indian Gov- 
ernment, for the Mesopotamian Cam- 
paign, to a total of a million tons annu- 
ally. Hetakes pride in the statement that 
*‘the two elements which have done 
most to win Baghdad are the Tata Steel 
and Iron Co. and the Ford Motor Car.” 
— W. W. Bryant, who left home in No- 
vember, 1917, on a business trip to Java, 
via Japan, Korea, and China, wrote that 
he could get no farther than Singapore. 
The great German offensive in Flan- 
ders had begun, all Dutch ships in Brit- 
ish harbors were held, and travelers in 
every Eastern port were stranded and 
helpless. At last accounts he was in Cal- 
cutta, his vicissitudes having included 
the company of a smallpox patient (who 
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shortly after died) on the road from 
Peking to Hankow, an earthquake in 
Hong Kong, and exposure to epidemics 
of spinal meningitis and typhoid. — 
W. H. Aspinwall’s son, Augustus Aspin- 
wall, 19, 2d lieutenant, 110th Infantry, 
A.E.F., was killed in action in France, on 
Aug. 26. — R.S. Codman’s son, Charles 
Russell Codman, °15, Ist lieutenant, 
96th Aero Squadron, in France, who was 
reported missing on Sept. 16, is a pris- 
oner at Karlsruhe, Germany. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

By courtesy of Mrs. Minturn, the 
memorial sketch of Robert S. Minturn 
by John Jay Chapman which appeared 
in the June, 1918, issue of the Harvarp 
GrapvuaTes MaaGazing, together with 
the portrait which accompanied the 
sketch, has been reprinted and a copy 
has been sent to each member of the 
Class. — Owing to the death of Edward 
Wetmore, ’60, L. E. Sexton is now 
senior partner of his firm, of which the 
new firm name is Sexton, Jeffery, Kim- 
ball & Eggleston. Sexton is Government 
Appeal Agent of War Draft Board 
Local No. 142, in New York. 


1885. 
Henry M. Witttams, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

W. S. Thayer has been promoted to 
brigadier-general, U.S.A., and is Diree- 
tor of General Medicine of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France, 
reporting direct to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in Washington. — S. FE. Winslow 
was reélected to Congress from the 4th 
Mass. District as a Republican. — G. 
E. Foss was reélected to Congress from 
his district in Hlinois as a Republican. 
— C. A. Strong has been engaged in 
civilian war activities for the Allies in 
Italy. 
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1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

T. W. Richards has been appointed 
Consulting Chemist in the War De- 
partment. He has also been elected a 
Foreign Member of the Academia dei 
Lincei, Rome. — Frank Bulkeley Smith 
died in Boston Oct. 13, 1918. He was 
born in Worcester Aug. 25, 1864, son of 
Charles Worcester and Josephine Lord 
Smith. His father and grandfather 
were both prominent and _ successful 
cotton manufacturers, and owned and 
conducted the business in the village 
still known as Smithville, in Barre. His 
father was also interested in many rail- 
roads and banking enterprises in cen- 
tral Massachusetts. His son inherited 
his business capacity and sagacity; but 
after fitting for College at the Worcester 
High School and taking his degree with 
the Class of 1886, he spent a year in 
travel and then returned to the Har- 
vard Law School where he remained 
only one year. He then entered the of- 
fice of Bacon & Hopkins in Worcester 
and later became a member of that 
firm and of its successors. He contin- 
ued actively in the practice of the 
law until his duties as an executor 
and trustee under the will of Horatio 
N. Slater, of Webster, who died in 
1899, leaving a large cotton and woolen 
manufacturing interest, aroused his in- 
herited inclination for business. For 
many years he was very active in the 
management of the Slater Mills and 
gradually withdrew from the practice 
of the law. He conceived and carried 
through the plan for the consolida- 
tion of the banking business in Wor- 
cester which resulted in the present 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company. 
He also reorganized Norcross Brothers 
Company through a receivership of 
short duration in the Federal Courts. 
Latterly he has beea the treasurer and 
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manager of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Company. These matters afford- 
ed ample opportunity for his genius as 
a lawyer and business man. In gen- 
eral rcsourcefulness, cither in the pre- 
paration and conduct of litigation or in 
the execution of business problems, he 
had few equals. He was bold in over- 
coming obstacles, quick of decision, 
firm in judgment, and determined in 
purpose. He was fond of outdoor life 
and had acquired and developed a large 
tract of land on Stonehouse Hill, in 
Holden, where he lived much of the time. 
He was also interested in genealogy 
and in art, especially in early American 
art, and had not only acquired a dis- 
tinguished collection, but had become, 
by study, application, and observa- 
tion, a judge and connoisseur. His wife 
died suddenly of pneumonia, May 6, 
1918. She was of Quaker ancestry, but 
the three eldest sons, two of whom had 
graduated at Harvard, were then in the 
service of their country and two of them 
were in France. The second son, Wil- 
lard, was killed at St. Mihiel, Sept. 12, 
1918, but the father never knew of his 
son’s death. The oldest son is a first 
lieutenant in the 301st Infantry, and the 
second surviving son is with the 101st 
Field Artillery, both in France. The 
only members of the family at home ere 
a daughtcr, Miss Nanny Earle Smith, 
and a son, Frank Grosvenor Smith. 
(T. H. G.) — New addresses: F. Ather- 
ton, 2400 Sixteenth St., Washington, 
D.C. — Walter Graham, 2107 Kalo- 
rama Road, Washington, D.C. — L. J. 
Phelps, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


1887. 
Grorce P. Furseer, Scec., 
344 South Station, Bo: ton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Endicott 
is reported to have been appointed a 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Endicott is Amer- 
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ican Red Cross Commissioner for 
Great Britain. — J. H. Gray has been 
commissioned Lieutenant-Col., General 
Staff, and assigned tothe Division of Pur- 
chase, Storage, and Traffic. He has been 
detailed as member of the General Board 
of Appraisers of the War Department. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Rev. H. S. Johnson is abroad with 
the Y.M.C.A.— A. E. Beckwith is a 
Y.M C.A. secretary. — B. A. Gould’s 
address is 10 St. Patrick St., To- 
ronto, Canada. — Charlies Rochester 
Eastman was drowned at Long Beach, 
N.Y., Sept. 28. He was born at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 5, 1868, 
son of Austin Vitruvius and Mary 
Elizabeth (Saville) Eastman. He pre- 
pared at St. Paul High School, St. Paul, 
Minn. He entered the Class in the 
Freshman year, but took his A.B. with 
1890 and A.M. in 1891, Ph.D. (Munich) 
1894. He was instructor in Paleontology 
and Historical Geography at Harvard, 
1894-95, Radcliffe, 1895-97, and cura- 
tor in charge of Vertebrate Palzontology 
at the Harvard Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, 1895-1910. In 1910 he 
left Harvard to become Professor of 
Paleontology in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and was Curator at the Carnegie 
Museum. In 1914 he went to New York 
as Research Assistant in Vertebrate 
Paleontology at the American Museum 
of Natural History. He resigned this 
connection to become a member of the 
War Trade Board. He was a naturalist 
of international reputation, a student 
of fish, having published upward of 
one hundred scientific papers dealing 
especially with fossil fish. He leaves a 
widow, Caroline Amelia (Clark) East- 
man, and one son, Alvan Clark, named 
after his grandfather, the famous maker 
of telescopes. 
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1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 


Andover, Mass. 

Dr. J. C. Hubbard has been advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
he is now in France; his address is U.S. 
Base Hospital No. 85, A.E.F. — Dr. 
D. F. Jones, major in the medical corps, 
is on duty abroad; his address is U.S. 
Base Hospital No. 131, A-E.F. — Dr. E. 
W. Pinkham has been advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel inthe Medical 
Corps.— J. O. Porter, lieutenant (senior 
grade), U.S.N.R.F., is at present at the 
naval training station at Pelham Bay, 
N.Y., in command of the 12th Regi- 
ment there. — Capt. E. L. Bell, M.C., 
U.S.A., is in command of U.S. Camp 
Hospital No. 61, A.E.F. — N. L. Fran- 
cis, lieutenant, Infantry, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, after two years of 
service, more than one year of which 
was at the front, has been honorably 
discharged and has returned to this 
country. — Julian Codman, captain, 
Q.M.C., is stationed at the Knotty Ash 
Rest Camp, Liverpool. — F. H. Gade’s 
present address is Norwegian Legation, 
Rio de Janciro, Brazil. — L. C. Hall isa 
captain in the American Red Cross serv- 
ice, at Hoffman Island, N.Y. — E. H. 
Jackson’s home address is 541 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. — Lieutenant 
Robert Morss Lovett, Jr., only son of 
our classmate, R. M. Lovett, was killed 
in battle on the Western Front July 18 
of this year. He was a graduate of 
Phillips Academy at Andover and a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1918. 
— Richard Norton died in Paris from 
meningitis Aug. 2, 1918, after an illness 
of one day. An appreciation of his life 
and work, written by W. F. Harris, ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number of the 
GrapuaTEs’ Macazne. — H. P. Wil- 
liams writes from Paris: “ I came here 
in July as a worker in the American 
Committee for Devastated France, and 
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am working at our entrepdt in this city. 
The work consists chiefly in unpacking 
cases of clothing sent over from Amer- 
ica and distributing it among refugees 
from the department of the Aisne, and 
inforwarding furniture and cases of food, 
clothing, and medical supplies to our 
distributing centres — Chateau-Thierry, 
Vic-sur-Aisne, and Boullay-Tierry. — 
Rev. George Gunnell received the degree 
of Doctor of Letters (D.H.L.) from 
Kenyon College, June 17, 1918. — In- 
gersoll Amory is secretary of U.S. Medi- 
cal Advisory Board No. 41A, Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston. —E. J. 
Lake, who has been a Y.M.C.A. worker 
in France, recently returned to this 
country. 


1893. 
SamvuEL F. Batcnevper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Abbott, who is now secretary of The 
Outlook Company, has sailed for Eng- 
land and France as a correspondent for 
the Outlook. During a part of his 
absence he will be a guest of the British 
Government. — Ballou has received a 
commission as second lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery and has gone to Fortress 
Monroe for an intensive training course. 
His best address remains 910 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C. — Edwin 
Bartlett Bartlett died at West Man- 
chester, Nov. 5, 1918, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born at Pittsfield, Nov. 
26, 1872, the son of General William 
Francis Bartlett (Harvard, ’62) and 
Mary Agnes (Pomeroy) Bartlett. The 
family came from Haverhill. He fitted 
at Groton and entered Harvard with 
*93, but he left at the end of the sopho- 
more year. In September, 1891, he 
went into the Boston office of the 
General Electric Co., and afterwards 
became treasurer of the Brookline Gas 
Co. In 1904 he moved to Portsmouth, 
N.H., to take the management of the 
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Frank Jones Brewing Co., four years 
later assuming the same position for 
the Eldredge Brewing Co. there. He 
served a term in the New Hampshire 
Legislature. In 1910 he took the 
management of the Amsdell Brew- 
ing Co. at Albany, N.Y. In 1914 he 
became assistant to the president of 
the India [Petroleum] Refining Co. of 
New York City, and as such spent 
two years in the Middle West. In 
November, 1916, he was made sales 
manager for the Ludlum Steel Co. with 
offices at Boston. His cordial and 
helpful disposition and his warm inter- 
est in Class affairs, no less than his ster- 
ling worth in the business world, will 
long be remembered. He married (1) 
Susan Amory of Boston, Nov. 21, 1904, 
who died July 2, 1910, leaving one 
daughter: (2) Gertrude Wildes Cramer 
Bates, of Boston, Jan. 2, 1917, who 
survives him. — Chew has left once 
again for Red Cross work in France, 
having recovered from his smash-up 
received while driving an ambulance 
there last year. —G. C. Cooke is a 
director of the third New York season 
of the “Provincetown Players,’ who 
have opened a new play-house at 133 
Macdougal Street, New York City. — 
Frothingham has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Trustees of the Boston 
Elevated Railroad in order to accept 
the commission of major in the Educa- 
tional Department of the Army; ad- 
dress, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. — A. A. North, heretofore listed 
as “lost,”’ is field counsel for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. of Cincin- 
nati. He should be addressed at pres- 
ent care of R. T. Baker, 1309 V. B. 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Permanent ad- 
dress, Troy, Ohio. — Edgar Thompson 
Scott is reported as having died sud- 
denly at Paris, Oct. 24, 1918. He was 
born at Philadelphia Oct. 17, 1871, the 
son of Thomas Alexander Scott and Anna 
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Dike (Riddle) Scott. The fami'y was 
of old Pennsylvania stock, coming from 
Loudon, Penn. He fitted at Groton 
and entered Harvard in September, 
1889, with ’93, but remained for one 
year only. He afterwards studied law 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
then spent four years traveling in the 
East, and two as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Paris, covering the 
period of the Spanish War and the 
Feace Conference. He returned to this 
country in 1899 and made his head- 
quarters in Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, with a country place at 
“ Woodburne,” Lansdowne, Delaware 
County. When this country entered 
the war he went to France with the Red 
Cross. Subsequently he received a 
commission as first lieutenant in the 
American Army and was detailed as 
personal aide to General Brewster in the 
Quartermaster Corps. He was later 
promoted and transferred, and at the 
time of his death was major in the 
Inspector-General’s department. Feb. 
28, 1898, he married Mary Howard 
Sturgis, of Philadelphia, who with four 
children survives him.— Dr. H. E. 
Sears is now a major, Field Hospital No. 
17, of the 5th Sanitary Train, A.E.F. — 
Street has temporarily abandoned his 
medical practice in Shanghai in order 
to give a year to Red Cross work in 
France, where he is to be in charge of 
one of the six hospital areas. While in 
3oston awaiting his passports he was 
in charge of the influenza hospitals at 
Manchester, Gloucester, and Rockport. 
— Vogel reports from New York City: 
“ Retired from business in 1913 with the 
idea of spending my time in travel, but 
six months of a ‘merry’ life sent me 
back to work. Am now interested in 
five different business concerns, and 
very active in a storage warehouse 
company of which I am president.” — 
L. Webber has been for some years pres- 
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ident of the Webber State Savings 
Bank of Portland, Ore. He has of late 
been active in local war work of various 
sorts. — Weld continues in the cotton 
business at 82 Beaver St., New York 
City; he reports: “I have been tied to 
my desk, trying to pry a few dollars 
loose from the other fellow, with occa- 
sional holidays largely devoted to 
shooting, salmon-fishing, and racing.”’ 
— Whitford is joint managing direc- 
tor of the Swift Beef Co., Ltd., at 
London, Eng. The Company has large 
contracts with the British Government 
to supply fresh meat for the Allied 
armies and the civilian population of 
Great Britain. — Whiting writes from 
U.S. Naval Barracks, Base 9; “Com- 
mencement week found me at the end 
of fifteen months’ service in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve Force, the last seven 
months of which had been active sea 
duty in foreign waters. On receiving 
my promotion to P.A. Surgeon I was 
ordered ashore for duty here. Am still 
hard at it.”” — Winslow continues in the 
real estate business at 60 State St., Bos- 
ton. He reports: “Since my marriage 
in 1916 I have purchased a small house, 
No. 310 Marlborough St., and expect 
to live there happily ever after. The 
latch is on the outside, and I hope I 
may give my ’93 friends as warm a 
welcome there as they have always 
given me.” 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

D. C. Greene is captain, Medical Re- 
serve Corps, Camp Sevier, $.C. —R. K. 
Cassatt has been state director of the 
war savings campaign in Pennsylvania. 
— Major E. H. Pool has been ap- 
pointed consulting surgeon to 5th Di- 
vision, A.E.F. — F. W. Grinnell’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘ The Initiative and Referendum,” 
which was published in the Constitutional 
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Review for July, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. — J. C. Smith has re- 
tired from the banking business, sever- 
ing his connection with Whitney & EI- 
well, 30 State Street. His address is 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — W. S. Patten, 
Major in the American Red Cross, is 
deputy commissioner to Great Britain. 
— Paul Washburn received his com- 
mission as captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S.R. in June, 1917. In August 
of that year he was sent to France for ac- 
tive duty and has since been closely oc- 
cupied at his post. Sept. 9 he was com- 
missioned a major. — W.S. Youngman 
is assistant director of Plant Protection, 
U.S. Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. — F. H. Nash has been 
appointed by the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston to be regional 
director of war savings. — Major J. L. 
Coolidge represented General Pershing 
at the ceremony on Oct. 6, when 
General Polo was sworn in as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Polish army in 
France. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Hoppin is a first lieutenant of In- 
fantry, N.A., and is attached to the 
Intelligence Section, France. —F. R. 
Outerbridge is a first lieutenant of Engi- 
neers, A.E.F. —- J. N. Blye is a mem- 
ber of the Americen Protective League. 
— A. M. Chase is vice-chairman of the 
New Rochelle Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Club 
and a private in the N.Y. Guard. — J. 
C. Hunt is voluntary aide in the office 
of Naval Intelligence, 15 Wall St., 
New York City. — Harrison Dibblee is 
an associate director, Bureau of Camp 
Service, San Rafael, Cal. — William 
Greenough is a member of a Local Ex- 
emption Board in New York City. — 
A. H. Hahlo is an assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, New 
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York County Chapter, American Red 
Cross. — Wirt Howe is field director, 
American Red Cross, at U.S.A. General 
Hospital, No. 16, Azalea, N.C. — L. W. 
Kline is a member of the Minnesota 
Home Guard. — L. H. Shipman is the 
state director for the New Hampshire 
“ Four-Minute Men” and a member of 
the State Committee of Public Safety. 
—J.S. P. Tatlock is a public speaker 
for the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion for eight States. — E. S. Benedict 
has been promoted to captain in Judge 
Advocate General Department at 
Washington, D.C. — Elton Clark is 
captain, American Red Cross, with the 
Commission at Berne, Switzerland. — 
W. C. Gray is a first lieutenant, Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, and has done 
“Four-Minute”” speaking. — E. M. 
Hurley is with the American Red Cross 
in France. — C. S. Stillman is in the 
rolling canteen service of the American 
Red Cross on the Italian front. — J. D. 
Greene spoke at the Harvard Emman- 
uel dinner in London last June. — W. H. 
McMann isa captain, M.R.C., at Camp 
Dix, N.J. — J. D. Parker is a statistical 
expert in the office of Quartermaster- 
General, U.S.A., Washington, D.C. — 
A. R. Sheriff was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Ist Illinois Engineers, now 
the 108th U.S. Engineers, A.E.F. — 
Stevens Heckscher has been commis- 
sioned a major in the U.S. Army, Judge 
Advocate General Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Prof. R. B. Merriman 
has been detailed as A.D.C. to Major- 
General William S. Graves in command 
of the A.E.F., Siberia. — Alexander 
Holland is in London as assistant field 
director, Winchester Area, with rank cf 
lieutenant, American Red Cross. — C. 
J. Tilden has been District Representa- 
tive of Department of Education and 
Training, U.S. Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for the Puget 
Sound and Columbia River District. 
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— Elbert Hammett Dwinnell died at 
Montpelier, Vt., July 29, 1918. He was 
born at East Calais, Vt., April 6, 1874, 
son of Franklin Albert and Harriet 
Amelia (Hammett) Dwinnell. He pre- 
pared for College at Montpelier Semi- 
nary. After College he entered the Har- 
vard Law School, graduating in 1899. 
He then practised his profession in Bos- 
ton. From 1904 to 1908 he was in the 
West; then he returned to Montpelier 
and entered the Claims Department of 
the American Fidelity Co. He was mar- 
ried Oct. 9, 1912, to Mrs. Lilias A. 
Palmer. — Howland Shaw Russell died 
at Boston, Aug. 20, 1918. He was born 
at Milton, Jan. 27, 1873, son of Henry 
Sturgis and Mary Hathaway (Forbes) 
Russell. He prepared for College at 
Hopkinson’s School. He was a member 
of the Freshman football team and crew. 
At the end of his sophomore year he 
Kft College. In later years he spent 
most of his time at Carpinteria, Cal., 
where he was interested ina ranch. Just 
before his death he had been attending 
the U.S.A. School for Quartermasters at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


1897. 
Wituram L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

M. F. Phelan has been reélected 
Representative to Congress in the 7th 
Mass. District for his fourth consecu- 
tive term. — L. Williams was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
Congress from the 14th Mass. District. 
— 5. L. Pitts, who was injured in an 
accident while serving in France with 
the Harvard Ambulance Unit, has gone 
back into active service in Red Cross 
work, directly back of the firing line. 
— FE. Hollister is a captain, Sup- 
ply Co., 302d F.A., overseas. — A. G. 
Thacher has been promoted to major, 
and is now commanding the 2d Bat- 
talion, 306th Infantry, A.E.F.— 
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Among the officers in the medical 
branch of the service are R. P. Angier, 
captain in the Sanitary Corps, N.A., 
at the Hazelhurst Field Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Mineola, L.I.; W. 
L. Tower, captain, Sanitary Corps, 
N.A., at the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D.C.; B. T. Burley, cap- 
tain, Medical Corps, assigned to 
Plattsburg Barracks Hospital. — W. 
L. Johnston has been working for the 
British Mission in San Francisco.— 
R. L. Robbins is in France with the 
Y.M.C.A. — H. A. Butler is about to 
start overseas for Red Cross service. 
— C. S. Thomas, for ten years head of 
the English Department of the New- 
ton Classical High School, has accepted 
a position as the head of the English 
Department of the Cleveland School 
of Education. 


1898. 
C. C. Payson, See., 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 

Charles Jackson has resigned as gen- 
eral secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and has entered the Training 
School for Artillery Officers at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky. —'T. M. Hast- 
ings is a captain in the Ordnance 
Department and has been assigned 
to duty in Washington. His address 
is 1748 M Street, N.W. —J. H. Hyde, 
having completed a year’s service with 
the American Red Cross, following 
an active connection with the Ameri- 
can Relief Clearing House, has been 
appointed Aid to the Commissioner for 
France, Lieut.-Col. Harvey D. Gib- 
son. — Major Percival Dove was ap- 
pointed chief of ordnance at Camp 
Devens in August, and immediately 
after was sent to Washington to take 
a course in staff officers’ instruction 
at the War College. He is now back 
at Camp Devens, and will go abroad 
with the division when it moves. — 
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L. P. Marvin went es assistant Red 
Cross Commissioner to England with 
the rank of major. — George von Utas- 
sy has legally changed his name to 
George d’Utassy. He has returned to 
Italy to take up his Red Cross work 
again. — W. H. Rand, Jr., who served 
as instruction officer with the Harvard 
Regiment during the summer, has been 
commissioned as a captain of Infantry, 
U.S.A. — J. H. Perkins has accepted a 
staff commission in the ermy in France, 
and has resigned as commissioner gen- 
eral of the American Red Cross for 
Europe. — H. D. Scott has been pro- 
moted to major in the Red Cross in 
France. — B. H. Hayes has been ad- 
vanced from captain to major since his 
regiment landed on the other side. He 
has been made Divisional Inspector 
of the 8lst Division, A.E.F. —H. 
F. Lunt has been commissioned cap- 
tain of Engineers, and is at present at 
the Officers’ Training School for Engi- 
neers, Camp Humphreys, Va. — Clar- 
ence Fahnestock, major of Infantry, 
died in France of pneumonia on Oct. 5. 
— Dr. Thomas Francis Leen died at 
South Boston, Sept. 16, of pneumonia. 
At the time of his death he was chief 
physician at the Carney Hospital. — 
Effingham Maynard died at New York 
City, Aug. 12. 


1899. 
Frank Owen Wuits, Acting Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Adams is navigating officer on 
the Admiral’s flagship, stationed in the 
waters near San Domingo. —G. F. 
Baker, Jr., is in training at Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor, Artillery School. — Emile 
A. Bruguiére was with Mr. Herrick in 
the American Embassy at Paris during 
August and September, 1914. Later he 
joined the American Ambulance and 
worked at Neuilly for some months, 
finally resigning on account of illness. 
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Then he worked for the Duryea War 
Relief and in March, 1918, joined the 
American Red Cross, and is at the front. 
He has the rank of lieutenant. — A. R. 
Campbell is in the Law Department at 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treezs- 
ury Bldg., Washington, D.C. —- B. H. 
Dibblee has been promoted to the rank 
of major. — W. R. Dickinson is with 
the American Red Cross in France. 
His address its A. P. O. 717.—H. J. 
Holden is a captain in the Chemical 
Warfare Division, and has been assigned 
for duty at Camp Humphries, near 
Washington. — T. L. Holmes is mana- 
ger of the Denver office of the Western 
Electric Company. His address is 1425 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. — E. C. 
Mains’s address is 39 Peazl Avenue, 
Winthrop. — J. F. Perkins is an al- 
ternate member of the National War 
Labor Board, which decides all ques- 
tions relating to labor troubles in es- 
sential industries. — Russell Perkins, 
on Feb. 23, registered at the American 
University Union in Paris as of the 
Y.M.C.A. with the French Army, 12 
Rue D’Aguessian. He was previously 
erroneously reported as a second licu- 
tenant, Q.M.C. — E. B. Stanwood has 
been commissioned first lieutenant in 
the Intelligence Department of the 
army. — D. McK. Frost has become a 
member of the firm of Loring, Coolidge 
and Noble with law offices at 40 State 
Street, Boston. — F. O. White is with 
the National War Labor Board at Wash- 
ington, acting as assistant to John F. 
Perkins. 


1900. 
Dr. Jonn B. Hawes, 2d., Acting Sec., 
29 Gloucester St., Boston. 

J. D. Barney is surgeon, connected 
with the Genito-urinary Dept., Mass. 
General Hospital, and is on the Teach- 
ing Staff of the Harvard Medical 
School. —S. M. Becker is connected 
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with the Adjutant General's office, 
New York City. —H. K. Boutwell, 
captain, M.R.C., is senior member of 
the Cardio-Vascular Examiners at 
Camp Devens, and is on the S.C.D. 
Board at the Depot Brigade. — H. S. 
Bowers is with the A.R.C. in France. — 
M. Churchill has recently been pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general 
and has been chief of the Intelligence 
Department; he now is director of the 
Military Intelligence Division. — G. O. 
Clark is surgeon to out-patients at 
the Mass. General Hospital. — H. W. 
Dana is president of the examining 
board of the M.R.C., Boston, with the 
rank of captain. — C. D. Draper, lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), U.S.N.R.F., has 
been assigned to duty on the U.S.S. 
Alatama. — A. Drinkwater is captain, 
151st F.A. Brigade, 76th Division, Staff 
Headquarters; at last report he was near 
Bordeaux under General Davis. — H. 
L. Ewer is a captain, Q.M.C.—T. R. 
Hawley is a major in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department.— R. C. 
Heath has gone to an officers’ train- 
ing camp, at Camp Zachary Taylor. — 
R. S. Holland is serving as branch offi- 
cer of the Industrial Service Section of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, U.S. 
Shipping Board, with offices at 253 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. He 
has published Lafayette, We Come! — 
H. Morison is captain in the Signal 
Corps, N.A. — H. Moses is head of the 
Welfare Bureau of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston. — T. 
W. Pierce, in addition to his business in 
Boston, runs a high-class dairy at his 
estate in Topsfield. — J. B. G. Rinehart 
is a lieutenant in the U.S. Air Service in 
France. — H. G. Schleiter is a major at 
Base Hospital No. 27, A.E.F. — H. B. 
Smith, captain, M.R.C., is with the 
A.E.F. in France. —E. Spalding is 
chairman of the Broome County Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross; county director of 
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the Reserve Bank sale of Certificates of 
Indebtedness; fuel administrator for 
Broome County; member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Fuel Ad- 
ministration, Liberty Loan Committee, 
District No. 4, and Endicott Liberty 
Loan Committee. — F. B. Talbot, chief 
of staff, Children’s Department, Mass. 
General Hospital, is*investigating the 

etabolism of children under the Car- 
negie foundations. — H. T. van Deusen 
is a member of the 22d Engineers Regi- 
ment, New York State Guard, and 
special agent to the U.S. Shipping 
Board. — Josiah Calef Bartlett died 
April 10, 1918. He was born in Taun- 
ton, June 24, 1879, the son of Josiah 
Calef Bartlett and Grace Sampson. He 
entered College from Phillips Exeter 
Academy, graduating from Harvard in 
1900, and secured his LL.B. from 
Northwestern University, in 1905. 
Since then he had practised law in 
Chicago, specializing in the financial 
end of the law in connection with the 
management and investment of funds 
for individuals and the management of 
trust estates and gave expert opinion as 
to securities. His close confinement to 
his work caused in the end a complete 
breakdown, which resulted in his death. 
— Andrew Robeson Sargent, son of 
Charles Sprague Sargent and Mary 
(Robeson) Sargent, was born at Holm 
Lea, Brookline, Dec. 2, 1876. He was 
prepared for Harvard at the Groton 
School. Even during his early school 
days he showed his qualitics of leadcr- 
ship and loyalty, and his love of nature. 
His friendships, founded early, lasted 
through his life to an unusual degree. 
His aptitude for athletics and his in- 
stinct for true and healthful sports, 
which were shown at Groton, brought 
him into prominence during his College 
career and served to increase his host of 
friends. He was a member of the Vars- 
ity football squad for four years and 
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was a famous left guard on the Varsity 
team in 1899. Sargent was always 
loved and admired for his generous, 
kind, tolerant, and sympathetic nature. 
After graduation he entered the office of 
Guy Lowell to take up the study and 
practice of landscape gardening. Early 
in his career, in association with Guy 
Lowell, Sargent became responsible for 
the development of the Clarence H. 
Mackay estate at Roslyn, L.I. There 
he showed his breadth of vision, execu- 
tive ability and rare taste as a gardener. 
Soon after completing the work on the 
Mackay estate, Sargent played an im- 
portant part in designing and develop- 
ing many beautiful gardens in the east- 
ern States. The most notable examples 
of the work of this period are the places 
of Bryce J. Allan at Beverly, Bayard 
Thayer at Lancaster, John E. Alexan- 
dre at Lenox, Paul D. Cravath, and 
Payne Whitney on Long Island. In 
1903 Sargent made a journey around 
the world with his father and John 
Muir, the California naturalist, to 
gather material and information for the 
Arnold Arboretum. On his journey he 
visited London, Paris, Holland, Berlin, 
and Petrograd. From Petrograd he 
made a short journey into Finland and 
then by the way of Moscow he went 
to the Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. 
Crossing the range of the Caucasus he 
returned to Moscow and reached the 
Pacific over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. He passed some time in Pe- 
king, where he was able to visit the 
gardens of the Forbidden City. From 
China he went to Singapore and Java 
to visit the famous botanical gardens 
on these islands, and then returned 
home by Japan to San Francisco. He 
passed the winter of 1905 and 1906 with 
his father in Peru and Chili; returning 
home by the Straits of Magellan, he 
remained several weeks in the most 
southern town in the world, and then 
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stopped at the Falkland Islands, Rio, 
and the Cape de Verde Islands, landing 
finally at Lisbon. Later, with his father 
he made several long journeys for bo- 
tanical exploration in Florida, Louis- 
iana, and Texas. In the next period of 
his work Sargent began to show clearly 
the inspiration of his association with 
his father at Holm Lea and in the Ar- 
boretum and of his world travels. His 
work now included formal gardens and 
much informal planting. His natural 
inheritance and instinct, combined with 
his broad experience and close study 
enabled him to create some of the finest 
gardens in America. The gardens of 
George M. Landers at New London, 
Conn., W. R. Coe and Guernsey Cur- 
ran at Locust Valley, L.I., and John 
Sanford at Amsterdam, N.Y.; the es- 
tates of C. K. G. Billings at Oyster Bay, 
L.I., J. Borden Harriman at Mount 
Kisco, N.Y., Morton F. Plant at Gro- 
ton, Conn., F. Lothrop Ames and Mrs. 
Louis A. Frothingham at North Easton, 
are among the best known and more 
widely illustrative works of Sargent’s 
later years. In November, 1909, he 
was married to Maria Cecelia De 
Acosta, in New York City. His wife 
and a son survive him. On March 19, 
1918, he died suddenly from heart fail- 
ure while in the West. 
by a host of friends of his school and 
College days, and of his later years. He 
was strong, virile, and brave; yet he was 
gentle, kind, and sympathetic. Loyalty 
was one of his greatest qualities and to 
him a friendship was sacred. His 
manly, genial presence will be missed 
always where those gather together 
who knew him. 


He is mourned 


1901. 
JoserH O. Procter, Jr., See., 
&4 State St., Boston. 
The Boston members of the Class held 
an informal dinner at the Harvard Club 
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on Thursday, Sept. 26, 1918, in honor of 
Captain C. J. Swan, 1901, of the 101st 
Engineers, A.E.F. The following men 
were present: Swan, James Lawrence, 


Procter, J. S. Lawrence, Hurlburt, 
Palmer, Emerson, Erving Morse, W. T. 
Reid, Jr., Eastman, Ratschesky, C. F. 
Shaw, Giddings, Wead, Samson, Ives, 
Hyde, Fish, Harper, Shattuck, and Bur- 
nett. The dinner was wholly informal 
and Captain Swan entertained the mem- 
bers of the Class who were present with 
interesting stories of his experiences in 
France both in battle and upon other 
occasions, and also told about a 1901 
dinner, that was held in the dugout of 
Colonel R. E. Goodwin, 1961, at the 
front. After dinner Captain Swan spoke 
to the members of the Harvard Club at 
considerable length, giving a most inter- 
esting address covering all phases of the 
war situation. — Stanley Cunningham 
is associated with the U.S. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, being in charge of 
the work of cutting in two parts ships 
that are built on the Great Lakes and 
putting these parts in shape for sending 
them through the canals to the St. Law- 
rence River to the Atlantic Ocean. In 
this work he is associated with F. A. 
Eustis. — R. W. Sayles is associated 
with the National Research Council and 
is engaged in map work for the United 
States. — T. W. Little is a member of 
the supply and equipment division, 
Q.M.C., of the U.S. Army and is in 
Washington. — F. H. Merrill is chief 
field auditor of the Department of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics at Mather Field, Mills, 
Cal. — R. E. Goodwin is lieutenant 
colonel of the 101st Field Artillery, 
A.E.F. He has been in command of this 
regiment continuously, with the excep- 
tion of a few days, since the early part 
of July, 1918. — F. L. Burnett has been 
commissioned as a lieutenant (junior 
grade) of the Medical Corps, U.S.N., 
and is stationed at the U.S. Naval Hos- 
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pital, Chelsca. —H. McK. Jones re- 
turned from France where he has been 
serving with the A.E.F. and is now a 
major and intelligence officer of the 
14th Division, U.S.A., and stationed at 
Camp Custcr, Battle Creek, Mich. — 
R. D. Swaim, captain of the 102d Ficld 
Artillery, A.E.F., is an instructor at 
one of the French artillery schools for 
American officers. — C. J. Swan, for- 
merly a captain in the 101st Engineers, 
A.E.F., has been ordered back to the 
United States and is now a major at 
the Engineers Camp, U.S.A., in Vir- 
ginia. — H. H. Flower is a captain 
in the 301st Infantry, U.S.A., A.E.F. 
— W. A. Frost, captain, U.S.A., is 
stationed at Washington. — R. C. 
Goodale has been appointed a captain, 
U.S.A., and assigned to the 166th Depot 
Brigade, Camp Lewis, Wash. — G. M. 
McConnell has been appointed a major, 
U.S.A., and assigned to the Quarter- 
master’s Department, Warehousing 
Division, Washington, D.C.—C. B. 
Palmer has been commissioned a cap- 
tain, U.S.A. Medical Corps, and as- 
signed to Base Hospital, No. 8, A.E.F. 
— J. L. Pultz has been commissioned an 
ensign, U.S.N., and assigned to the de- 
partment of Naval Ground Aviation. 
— J. L. Ransohoff has been commis- 
sioned a major in the Medical Reserve ° 
Corps, U.S.A., A.E.F. — R. H. Greeley 
has been made Commander of the Order 
of St. Sava, by the Prince Regent of 
Serbia, in recognition of the work done 
by the American Distributing Service, 
of which he is the director. — Warwick 
Greene has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, U.S.A., and assigned to 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
A.E.F.—C. A. Straw, Jr., has been 
commissioned a captain, U.S.A., and as- 
signed to the Ordnance Department and 
stationed in Washington, D.C. — Roger 
Flint is with the American Y.M.C.A. in 
France. — R. E. Sturtevant is with the 
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American Y.M.C.A. in France. — Rufus 
Dibble is at the U.S. Artillery Training 
Camp, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. — 
H .P. Henderson is at the U.S. Engineer 
Officers’ Training Camp. — H. R. Brig- 
ham is‘assistant manager of the Homes 
Registration Service and Information 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation and 
is stationed in Washington. — Law- 
rence Lewis is legal adviser to the Adju- 
tant General of Colorado and is a mem- 
bor of the Speakers’ Bureau and Legal 
Advisory Board. — F. C. Ware is chief 
chemist at the Split Rock, New York, 
plant of the Semet-Solvay Company 
where he is engaged in work for the 
United States in connection with the 
war. — Courtenay Crocker is a member 
of the Public Safety Committee of Sud- 
bury. — G. C. Shattuck is a major in 
the Medical Corps of the British Expe- 
ditionary Forces. — Mitchell Freiman 
died on Oct. 5, 1918, at West Roxbury. 
After graduating from College in 1901 
with the degree of A.B. he attended the 
Law School, from which he received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1904. He practised 
law in Boston, after his graduation from 
the Law School until his death. He be- 
came interested shortly after his grad- 
uation from the Law School in boys’ 
club work and became a director of the 
Boston Newsboys’ Club and later direc- 
tor of the West End House, in which 
work he was associated with James J. 
Storrow. He held the position of direc- 
tor of the West End House until his 
death. Through his work in connec- 
tion with boys’ clubs he was able to 
accomplish a great amount of good and 
his death will be felt very keenly by 
many boys whom he has been able to 
he'p through this work. His death was 
the result of pneumonia contracted 
while engaged in his duties as a member 
of a Boston Draft Board. He was mar- 
ried on July 14, 1908, to Grace J. Bel- 
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knap, of Boston, and is survived by his 
wife and two children. — Charles Miner 
Stearns died on Sept. 27, 1918, at Han- 
over, N.H. After his graduation from 
College he spent a year as master at 
Hill School and then returned to Cam- 
bridge as instructor in English and was 
Regent of the University from 1904 to 
1910. He then spent two years as head 
of the Department of English at the 
Jacob Tome Institute in Maryland, and 
since 1914 has been connected with the 
English Department at Darimouth 
College. On June 24, 1915, he married 
Mary Strong Wilson Loughlin. He was 
born in Manisa, Asia Minor, on Aug. 26, 
1876. — Andrew Paul Keith died on 
Oct. 30, 1918, in New York City of pneu- 
monia following influenza. After his 
graduation from College he became 
associated with his father, Mr. B. F. 
Keith, in his theatrical enterprises and 
on the death of his father became the 
head of these enterprises and the lead- 
ing figure in the vaudeville branch of 
the theatrical business in the world. 
He was born in Boston on Jan. 3, 1875, 
and was unmarried. He always made 
his home in Boston. He was a member 
of many clubs and was president of the 
Boston Athletic Association. During 
the last year he had done a great deal 
of work in France in connection with 
furnishing entertainment for our soldiers 
at the front. — E. A. Sherman has re- 
signed as treasurer of the Newport, 
R.I., Trust Company, and has purchased 
the controlling interest in the Newport 
Daily News. —C. W. Locke, who has 
taught for several years at the Country 
Day School, Brookline, is now a master 
at the Middlesex School, Concord. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 
J. W. Adams is supervisor, Dist. No. 
10, Law Enforcement Division, War 
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Dept Commission on Training Camp 
Activi.ies, Washington, D.C. —F. R. 
Ayer is lieutenant-colonel, Crdnance 
Dept., Washington, D.C. — C. A. Bar- 
nerd is chief, Registry Division, Bu- 
reau of Imports, War Trade Board, 
Washington, D.C. — Crawford Blag- 
den, captain Co. A, 307th Infantry, 
AE.F., France, has been slightly 
wounded. — Major K. P. Budd has 
been reported gassed. — P. A. Collins 
is lieutenant, Ist Co., R.O T. Battalion, 
Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N.J. — 
Albert Dodge, major, has been assigned 
to command of 2d Battalion, 316th In- 
fantry, Camp Meade, Md.— B. W. 
Dudley is at Field Artillery Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky. — H. C. Dudley, 
captain Engineers Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, has been assigned to the 36th 
Regiment. — A. E. Ells is captain in 
the Ordnance Dept., U.S.A. —L. J. 
Elsas is captain in the Clothing and 
Equipage Division Research and Speci- 
fications Branch, Washington, D.C. — 
Kk. B. Emerson is engaged in emergency 
work with the U.S. Fuel Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. — C. W. Faxon 
is captain 323d Machine Gun Battalion, 
A.E.F., France. — T. B. Fay is first 
lieutenant, Co. H., 328th Infantry, 
A.E.F., France. — Walter Fischel is 
major, M.R.C., American Base Hos- 
pital No. 21, A.E.F., France. — C. H. 
Floyd is second lieutenant, 107th U.S. 
Infantry. — G. S. Franklin has been 
appointed a member of the War Loan 
Staff by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
also recently appointed counsel for the 
War Finance Corporation, Washington, 
D.C. — Channing Frothingham, Jr., is 
a lieutenant-colonel, Base Hospital, 
Camp Devens. — L. P. Frothingham is 
a captain in the Ordnance Corps, Sup- 
ply Division, Trench Warfare Branch 
of the Ordnance Dept., Washington, 
D.C. — W. H. George is in American 
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Red Cross Ambulance Service, Milan, 
Italy. —J. A. Gibson is a Y.M.C.A. 
war secretary. — Robert Goclet is a 
captain, now in France. — R. H. Good- 
ell is a captain in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, U.S.A. —R. K. Hale is a 
lieutenant-colonel, 101st Field Artil- 
lery, France. — L. C. Hills is a first 
lieutenant, Field Artillery, U.S.A. — 
P. M. Hooper is a first lieutenant, 
U.M.C., N.A., Office of Depot Quartcr- 
master, New York City. — F. W. Hun- 
newell, 2d, is working with the Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Train- 
ing, Washington, D.C. — W. D. Jamic- 
son is a first-class machinist’s mate, 
U.S. N.R.F. on active duty. — J. deF. 
Junkin, Jr.,is a captain Ist Anti-aircraft 
Machine Gun Battalion, Ist Corps 
Troops, A.E.F., France. — E. H. Ken- 
dall is studying in the School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, Georgia Inst. of 
Tech., Atlanta, Ga. — C. II. King is a 
captain, 104th Machine Gun Battalion, 
Students’ Detachment, 27th Division, 
A.E.F., France. — R. I. Lee is lieuten- 
ant-coloncl and senior medical con- 
sultant of the 3d Army Corps. — C. T. 
Lovering is a captain of Artillery, now 
in France. — R. T. Lyman is a major, 
Aviation Section, Sig. R.C., Chief of 
Fabrics Section in Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, Washington, D.C. — W. 
H. Mearns is a captain Sanitary Corps, 
N.A., Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. —C. R. 
Metcalf is on active service with Major 
Joel Goldthwaite’s unit in France. — 
E. H. Metcalf is a production expert, 
Plane Production Dept., Signal Corps, 
Washington, D.C.— Edward Motley 
has been elected Class Treasurer. — H. 
L. Movius is a captain, 349th Field Ar- 
tillery, A.E.F., France. — R. B. Noyes 
is a lieutenant, U.S.N., U.S.S. Utah. — 
E. L. Pearson is a first lieutenant, In- 
fantry, N.A., Camp Upton, N.Y. — T. 
P. Peckham is a captain in the US. 
Reserve Corps. —G. M. Phelps is a 
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captain in the Roosevelt Hospital Unit, 
A.E.F., France. —G. W. Pratt is a 
major, Ordnance Dept., N.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — A. G. Rice is a captain 
in the medical Corps, U.S.A. — F. M. 
Sawtell is a captain with Gen. Persh- 
ing’s staff. — W. A. Sawyer is a major, 
M.R.C., Surgeon-General’s Cffice, War 
Dept., Washington, D.C.—R. G. 
Scott is a major in the Ordnance Dept. 
— Robert Sedgwick, Jr., is a first liou- 
tenant, A.S. Signal Corps, head of So. 
Dept. Aviation Examining Board, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. — H. D. Stickney 
is a lieutenant, Co. F., Ist Army Head- 
quarters Reg., A.E.F., France. — P. W. 
Thomson is a captain in the Quarter- 
master’s Corps. — M. H. Urner is a 
first lieutenant, M.R.C., U.S. School of 
Military Aeronautics, Princeton, N.J. 
— Philip Wadsworth is a captain, Ord- 
nance Dept., now in France. — C. H. 
Wilson is a captain in the Military In- 
telligence Division of the General 
Staff, Washington, D.C. — H. J. Wis- 
well is a captain of Enginecrs, U.S.A. 
Co. C, E.0.T.C., Camp Humphreys, 
Va — A. B. Wolfe is head of the In- 
vestigation Service, Industrial Rela- 
tions Division, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, Pa. —H. O. 
Wood is a captain in the Engineers R. 
C., Washington, D.C. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary has received the fol- 
lowing news, in addition to that hereto- 
fore published in the MaGazinz, regard- 
ing 1903 men in active and auxiliary 
war service: 

Active service: A. Ames, Jr., is a cap- 
tain, in the Information Bureau of the 
Army Aviation Service, Washington, 
D.C. —N. S. Bartlett, Jr., has made 
application for admission to the Infan- 
try Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Lee, 
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Va. — G. Bettman has resigned as as- 
sistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, and has accepted 
a commission as captain, U.S.A. He is 
in the Military Intelligence Branch, 
General Staff, Washington, D.C. — R. 
S. G. Boutell has enlisted in the Navy. 
— H. R. Burgess is a captain of Infan- 
try, on the staff of the G.I, 89th Divi- 
sion, 4th Army Corps, A.E.F., France. 
— G. Clark is a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Adjutant General's office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and is chairman of the 
Committee on Personnel. —S. W. 
Cushing is a captain in the Executive 
Division, General Staff, Military Intel- 
ligence Branch, at Washington, D.C. — 
G. G. Davis, major commanding the 
2d Battalion, 362d Infantry, is now 
serving in France with the 76th Divi- 
sion. — J. C. Dudley is a second lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, Co. A, 109th Engi- 
neers. — E. C. Fitz is attending the 
Naval School for Ground Aviation at 
the Great Lakes Training Camp. — W. 
B. Flint is a major, 74th Infantry, 12th 
Division, Camp Devens. — W. M. 
Hanavan is personnel officer in the 9th 
Infantry, A.E.F., 
Hartwell’s application for admission to 
the Field Artillery Training Camp, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 
has been accepted. — F. F. Hedemann 
isa lieutenant, U.S. Navy. — Captain W. 
C. Henry is overseas with Co. C, 349th 
Infantry, 88th Division. — William 
James has for several months been in 
France making mechanical drawings of 


France. —C. A. 


captured guns and machines for the 
U.S. Army. — DeL. K. Jay, major of 
Infantry in France, is recovering at a 
base hospital from a severe wound re- 
ceived Aug. 26. — H. E. Kelly has been 
commissioned a chaplain, U.S.A., and is 
at Camp Devens. — J. A. Knowles is 
a captain, 826th Infantry, A.E F., 
France. — D. W. Knowlton, first lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery, who has been 
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serving in France, has returned to the 
United States to give instruction in ar- 
tillery. — A. Lawson is in the Auxiliary 
Remount Depot 313, at Camp Shelby, 
Miss. — V. C. Mather is a captain, Re- 
mount Service, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, with the A.E.F., France. 
— S. H. Noyes is a first lieutenant, Avi- 
ation Service, $.O.R.C., commanding 
officer of the 12th Aero Squadron, 
A.E.F., France. — F. W. Peabody, who 
is a major in the M.R.C., has recently 
gone to France for medical service with 
the A.E.F. — Roy Pier is with the F.A. 
Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. — W. T. 
Ruhl has entered the Officers’ Training 
Camp for the Motor Transportation 
Service, at Camp Holabird, Baltimore, 
Md. — Anton Schefer has been in the 
F.A. Training Camp, Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky. —- R. W. Stuart 
is in the 22d Battalion, 9th Rifle Bri- 
gade, British Army — W. N. Taylorisa 
lieutenant-colonel of Field Artillery. — 
Lauriston Ward, first lieutenant of In- 
fantry, is now serving in France with 
the 76th Division. — R. K. West is a 
captain, Co. A, 41st Engineers, A.E.F., 
France. — J. L. Willard, captain, 303d 
Infantry, is now serving in France with 
the 76th Division. —S. H. Wolcott is 
attending the Field Artillery Training 
Camp at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Auziliary service. E. H. Abbot, Jr., 
is in the Legal Department of the U.S. 
Shipping Board, Washington, D.C. — 
Philip Adams is in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Washington, D.C. — 
H. C. Jones is associate director of In- 
formation Service at the National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. — J. F. Krokyn is in 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. — 
N. A. Phemister is doing Red Cross 
work in France. 
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H. L. Eames, who continues as gen- 
eral manager of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., is now at 161 Rua Quitanda, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. —G. H. Jen- 
nings is a cattle-buyer for the Union 


Meat Co., North Portland, Ore. His 
home address is 1237 Vancouver Ave., 
Portland, Ore. — Horace Mann is in- 
structor in English at the Choir School 
of the Episcopal Cathedral, Morning- 
side Heights, New York City. — Rev. 
A. B. Parson’s address is 567 Isaac 
Peral, Manila, Philippine Islands. He 
is carrying on the work of Bishop Brent 
at the Cathedral of St. Mary and St. 
John, Manila. — H. J. Phipps is super- 
intendent of schools in Walpole. — F. 
H. Poor is manager of the Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. — C. W. Stork continues as 
editor of Contemporary Verse. —J. L. 
White, Room 205, A.C.L. Bldg., is 
superintendent of transportation with 
authority over the Atlantic Coast Line 
R.R. System. — R. G. Wiggin is in the 
credit department of the National City 
Bank, New York City. — C. A. Zanet- 
ti’s address is Calle, B.N. 16, Vedado, 
Havana, Cuba. — Hydesaburo Ohashi 
died at Columbus, Ohio, Oct 1, 1918, of 
pneumonia. He was born in Tsushima- 
machi, Aichi, Japan, May 26, 1877. He 
received his preparatory education at 
the First College, Tokio, Japan, and at 
the Brookline High School. He spent 
two years at Harvard, 1899-1900 and 
1901-1902, with the Class of 1903, but 
never received a degree. From 1902, 
when he left Cambridge, up to 1906, he 
had a few miscellaneous occupations, 
such as lecturing, contributing articles 
to newspapers, and a small enterprise in 
the tea business. In the early summer 
of 1906 he made an invention in the line 
of typewriter supplies, and with it 
started a typewriter supply business 
under the name of Ohashi & Co., Inc., 
New York City. He was the founder of 
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the Japanese Franchise League. He 
married Marie Voigt, of Charleston, 
S.C , in 1906, but they were legally sepa- 
rated in 1912. — Phillips Brooks Rob- 
inson was killed in an automobile 
accident near Washington, D.C., on 
Nov. 2, 1918. He was born in Athens, 
Greece, February 3, 1882, the son of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth (Gould) Robinson. 
He received his education for college at 
the Roxbury Latin School. The first 
year after graduation he attended the 
Law School. The next year he took cer- 
tain courses in railroad administration, 
statistics, and accounting in the Gradu- 
ate School. He then went to Washing- 
ton to become secretary to Senator 
Newlands of Nevada. The following 
year he became clerk of the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines, of which 
Senator Lodge was chairman, and 
served in that capacity for three years. 
He then became clerk of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of 
State, of which Senator Root was chair- 
man, and continued to act as secretary 
for Senator Root until 1913. In the 
summer of 1910 he went with Senator 
Root to The Hague during the arbitra- 
tion of the North Atlantic Fisheries 
case with Great Britain. In 1911, when 
Senator Root became chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Expositions, 
Robinson was appointed clerk of that 
committee. With the incoming of the 
Democratic Administration in 1913, 
Robinson retired to private life in New 
York City. During the early part of 
the European War he drove an ambu- 
lance in the British Field Ambulance 
Service for several months. Upon the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war, he received a commission as lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, later being 
promoted to captain, a position which 
he held at the time of his death. He was 
stationed at the Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, Washington, D.C. He mar- 
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ried Gertrude Frances Gheen at New 
York City, April 20, 1915. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

J. H. Stone has received the appoint- 
ment as major in the Judge Advocate 
General’s office, Washington, D.C. — 
J.J. Rogers, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, has enlisted, and has been as- 
signed to the Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
— Payson Dana has enlisted in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. — Ralph 
Sanger, captain in the Air Service, was 
killed in the accidental fall of the air- 
plane in which he was flying at Orly, 
France, Aug. 29, 1918. He volunteered 
at Plattsburg in August, 1917, and was 
commissioned captain of Infantry in 
November. The following month he 
transferred to the Air Service and was 
sent to the Aviation Field at Austin, 
Texas; later to San Diego, and finally 
to Mineola, where in May, 1918, he got 
his wings as captain in the Air Service. 
In August he went to France and was 
appointed third in command of the 
Ferry Pilots at Orly, an aviation field 
eighteen miles from Paris. The young 
officers at this field, 175 in number, tune 
up the machines as they are delivered 
from the factories and fly them out to 
the front. Sanger reported for duty at 
the camp on Aug. 20. He interested 
himself at once in plans for promoting 
the welfare and increasing the opportu- 
nities for recreation of the men. Al- 
though his work was administrative, he 
considered it his duty to fly; in order to 
have the complete respect of his men he 
wanted to share their danger. Every 
afternoon he would go up with a differ- 
ent type of machine. At five o’clock on 
Aug. 29, he went up in a Salmson with 
Lieutenant Hill as pilot. Hill was con- 
sidered an expert; the machine was a 
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new one. But when they got up 1800 
feet, something broke, the wing buck- 
led; both Hill and Sanger were killed. 
They are buried side by side in the little 
American cemetery at Suresnes. On 
Nov. 16, 1904, Sanger married Miss 
Virginia Sturges Osborn, of New York, 
who survives him and who is engaged in 
war service in France. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 

James Adams, Jr., is doing Y.M.C.A. 
work in France. — H. C. Billings is 
captain of infantry stationed at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., Central O.T. School. — 
Alden Brooks, lieutenant in the French 
army and author of *‘ The Fighting 
Men,” has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with a silver star for gallantry 
while engaged in special missions in 
France on July 15 and 16, 1918. —S. 
M. Dorrance has been appointed chap- 
Jain with the rank of first lieutenant 
and is stationed on duty as _ post 
chaplain at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. — 
G. S. Jackson is sergeant, U.S.A. Am- 
bulance Service, §.S.U. 51 Convois 
Auto par B.C.M., France. —G. D. 
Keyser is second lieutenant and aid to 
Brig.-Gen. Richard W. Young, 145th 
Regiment, France. — R. W. Leather- 
bee is with the U.S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. — Don- 
ald Parson is captain, U.S.A., and 
staff officer at Washington, D.C. — 
P. S. Reed has been appointed auditor 
of the National City Bank, New York 
City. — A. W. Rice is an ensign, 
U.S.N.R., and is attached to the office 
of the Naval Inspector of Engineer- 
ing, National Custom House, Boston. 
— Ashton Sanborn is doing Red Cross 
work in Palestine — King Smith is 
abroad with the Y.M.C.A.—N. W. 


Thompson is chaplain with the rank 
of first lieutenant, U.S.A., at Aviation 
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Field 2, Garden City, L.I.—B. C. 
Tower is overseas with the Motor Trans- 
port Service. — Hayward Wilson is first 
lieutenant A.S., and is plant property 
officer at the works of the American 
Rubber Co., East Cambridge. — F. L. 
Woods is chief clerk in the Material En- 
gineers Office of the “ Victory ” plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Squantum. — Robert 
Faulkner Putnam died of pneumonia 
on Oct. 23, 1918, at Rye, N.Y. — In- 
formation has been received in regard 
to the following who have heretofore 
been on our “lost men” list: H. T. 
Adams, Suite 719 Tacoma Bldg., 5 
North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl.; P. R. 
Miller, care of The Macey Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Francis Xavier O’Don- 
nell died at Boston, June 22, 1912; 
Harold Sherman died at Nabuel, Tunis, 
Africa, Oct. 30, 1913; Charles Zimmer- 
man died 1912 (date and place un- 
known). 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Albert Lincoln Crocker, Lieutenant, 
O.R.C., in charge of inspecting car- 
tridge cloth at Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N.J., died Oct. 23 of pneu- 
monia-influenza. Crocker was born at 
Brookline, and after graduation en- 
tered the office of Curtis & Sanger, 
bankers and brokers, Boston. In 1910 
he engaged in fruit-raising in Hood 
River, Ore., and later returned to 
the brokerage business. He enlisted in 
the Ordnance Reserve Corps, June 19, 
1917, and on Sept. 26 was commissioned 
a first lieutenant, and was assigned to 
inspection work at Picatinny Arsenal, 
where he was stationed at the time of his 
death. — Francis Walker Johnson died 
at his home in Swampscott, Sept. 27, 
1918, of Spanish influenza. He was en- 
gaged in the practice of law with Storey, 
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Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Ruth Brigham, and by one child, Rich- 
ard Brigham Johnson. In College John- 
son was a member of the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, and since graduation has always 
kept in close touch with Class activities, 
retaining and adding to the friendships 
formed in College. In his death the 
Class loses a stanch supporter and 
many of its members will miss a warm 
and loyal friend. — Robert Lawrence 
Woodbury died at Boston on Sept. 27. 
He was a member of the firm of I. F. 
Woodbury & Sons Company, contract- 
ors and builders. He is survived by his 
parents, two brothers, and his wife, who 
was Miss Helen Newgent.—F. H. 
Warner, Jr., first lieutenant, Aviation, 
is an instructor in the New York Uni- 
versity S.A.T.C., University Heights, 
New York City. — E. T. Caldwell is a 
captain in the Ordnance Department, 
Procurement Division, at Washington. 
— Lawrence Howe is a captain, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, U.S.A., and is in 
France with the Expeditionary Forces. 
— DuBois Beale is with the American 
Red Cross in France. — Captain Henry 
Kempner, of the 304th F.A., is serving 
at the front and is regimental operations 
officer of his regiment. — Lieutenant 
J. P. Lane, who has been at the front 
since February, is assistant to the divi- 
sion inspector of the 26th Division.— 
J. S. Heilborn, who enlisted and went 
overseas with Base Hospital No. 6, was 
commissioned second lieutenant, C.A.C., 
July 9, 1918, and has been assigned to 
the Heavy Artillery School. — A. R. 
McIntyre, who went overseas with the 
301st Infantry from Camp Devens, is 
now regimental sergeant major of his 
regiment. — Captain J. S. Lehmann 
has gone to France and is regimental 
adjutant of the 342d F.A. — Captain 
F. R. Appleton, Jr., who went overseas 
with the 307th Infantry, was assigned 
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to duty as assistant chief of staff of the 
Operations Section, 77th Division, and 
has since that time completed a course 
in the Army General Staff College.— 
Lieutenant Louis Starr, Jr., A.S.S.C., 
is now with the Observation Group Ist 
Army Corps, A.E.F. — Lieutenant C. 
J. Mundo is with the 116th Engineers in 
France. — Lieutenant H. H. Fay, Jr., 
of the 101st F.A., served as battalion 
adjutant from April 1 to July 5, and 
since that time has been in hospital. — 
Howard Stetson has received his com- 
mission as first lieutenant, F.A., and is 
now in France with Battery C, 106th 
H.F.A.—E. J. Hall has been pro- 
moted to captain, Infantry R.C., and is 
the intelligence officer, 12th Division, 
Camp Devens. — Fairfield Goodale has 
been promoted to captain, Infantry, 
N.A., and is commanding officer of the 
Machine Gun Company, 322d Infantry, 
81st Division, A.E.F. — Captain W. L. 
Weston, formerly stationed at Platts- 
burg Barracks, is now instructing the 
S.A.T.C. at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. — Lieutenant D. L. Pick- 
man is now stationed at Camp Kearny, 
Cal. — A. G. Grant was commissioned 
second lieutenant, F.A. and is attached 
to Battery A, 46th Field Artillery,Camp 
Kearny, Cal. He is radio officer of 
his regiment. — O’Donnell Iselin has 
been promoted to captain, F.A., and is 
with the Fourth Section of the General 
Staff at G.H.Q. — Major H. F. Evans 
is overseas in command of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 351st Infantry, N.A. — Captain 
A. R. MacAusland, M.C., is in charge 
of a surgical team on the American 
front in France. — Captain F. S. ven 
Stade, of the Quartermaster Corps (Re- 
mount), is stationed at Fort Keogh Re- 
mount Depot, Miles City, Mont. — P. 
C. Lockwood, W. B. Long, and H. G. 
Tyer have entered the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Ky. — Lieutenant B. E. Hamilton, 
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M.C., U.S.A., is attached to Base Hos- 
pital No. 55, A.E.F. — W. W. Aldrich 
has been promoted from lieutenant, 
junior grade, to lieutenant and is com- 
munications officer and assistant navi- 
gator on the cruiser New Orleans. — J. 
J. McCarty, Jr., is a first lieutenant, 
M.C., and is stationed at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. — Lieutenant H. W. Du- 
rant has returned from th2 front, and 
is instructor in the School of Fire, Fort 
Sill, Okla. — R. J. Walsh’s business ad- 
dress is now Room 802, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City, and his home 
address is 102 Cliff Avenue, Pelham, 
N.Y. — Captain J. H. Means is on in- 
spection work as assistant to the chief 
surgeon, Base Section No. 3, A.E.F., 
London, Eng. — F. H. Sibley is in Red 
Cross work with the rank of captain and 
is engaged in superintending theerection 
of a large military hospital at South- 
ampton, Eng. — Corporal A. B. Church 
is in France with Company A, 107th 
Infantry. — Lieutenant George Blaney, 
Battery F, 55th Artillery, A.C.A., is 
now with the A.E.F. in France. — 
Lieutenant S. P. Henshaw is stationed 
at Camp Upton with the 48th Company 
Depot Brigade. — John Richards, who 
has been attending an officers’ training 
school in France, has received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant, A.I.S.S. 
—N. C. Nash, Jr., has received his 
commission as first lieutenant, O.R.C., 
and will teach the use of the infantry 
rifle in one of the cantonments. — En- 
sign Merrill Griswold is “aide to the 
commandant ” Boston Navy Yard. — 
G. W. Haigh has been promoted to post 
assistant surgeon, U.S.N.R.F., with 
rank of senior lieutenant. — J. F. Doyle, 
who was a first lieutenant, Sanitary 
Corps, U.S.A., received his commission 
as captain, April 10, 1918. — Sergeant 
E. J. Wendell, 2d, is with the 11th Com- 
pany, 3d Battalion, 3d Regiment, Motor 
Mechanics, now in France. — Major 
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Gill McCook is in command of the 2d 
Squadron and Machine Gun Troop. 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. — B. E. Estes, for- 
merly a lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Dept., N.A., has received his commis- 
sion as captain, June 28, 1918. — Cap- 
tain R. C. Jones, A.A.R.C., is with the 
Headquarters Company, 72d Artillery, 
C.A.C., A.E.F. — Captain H. T. Chick- 
ering is giving instruction to medical 
officers at Camp Jackson, S.C. — R. S. 
Townsend, of the Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps, has received his commission as 
lieutenant, junior grade. — Captain W. 
P. Blodgett is in France with the 71st 
Artillery, C.A.C. — Major S. H. Acker- 
man, Jr., M.R.C., is post surgeon at 
Fort H. G. Wright, Fisher’s Island, 
N.Y. — Lieutenant Edwin A. Meserve, 
M.R.C., is in charge of the receiving 
ward, Camp Devens. — Major H. L. 
Dale is commanding officer of Base Hos- 
pital No. 60, A.E.F. — W. W. Lanahan 
has been promoted to captain, Signal 
Corps, U.S.A., and is commandant of 
Student officers and cadets at School 
of Aerial Gunnery, Selfridge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. — M. A. Norton is a 
student in the Aviation Section, S.R.C., 
at South Field, Americus, Ga. — Lieu- 
tenant C. M. Dane, M.R.C., who has 
been on the surgical staff of the Base 
Hospital at Camp MacArthur, Waco, 
Texas, has been assigned to overseas 
duty. — E. S. Talbot, Jr., has been as- 
signed to the Surgeon General’s office 
and promoted to captain, M.R.C. — 
Edward Ballantine is a sergeant in the 
14th Squadron, Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., and is a member of the Band 
of the First Provisional Regiment. — 
LieutenantJacob Lemann, F.A.,O.R.C., 
is serving with Company B, 3d Corps, 
Artillery Park, Camp Wadsworth, S.C. 
—Lieutenant R. S. Eustis, M.O.R.C., 
is with the A.E.F., unassigned. — R. F. 
Weston, is attending the school for 
bombers, Ellington Field, Houston, 
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Texas, as a student in the Aviation 
Section, S.E.R.C. — Stanley Clark has 
been commissioned second lieutenant, 
Air Service, Aeronautics, and is sta- 
tioned at Kelly Field, Texas. —S. E. 
Thompson has been appointed assistant 
paymaster, U.S.N.R.F. — Ensign How- 
ard Shaw is serving on the S.S. Chris- 
tabel. — E. B. Stern is a captain, Ord- 
nance Dept., U.S.A. — Walter Lovell, 
formerly in the Aviation Service, French 
Army, has been transferred to U.S. 
Army and commissioned captain. — 
Lieutenant H. G. Hawes, Jr.,” of the 
U.S. Tank Corps, N.A., is now in serv- 
ice at the front.—J. J. Higginson, 
who is in Red Cross work in France, is 
captain, A.R.C.— Lieutenant John 
Reynolds is in the 105th Machine Gun 
Battalion A.E.F.— Lieutenant J. D. 
Cassels, A.S.S.C., is serving as assistant 
adjutant, headquarters Repair Depart- 
ment, Mineola, L.I.—C. €. Stetson 
is now with the American War Trade 
Board in France. His address is care of 
Embassy, U.S. or America, 7 Rue de 
Chaillot, Paris. — W. L. Weston, who 
has been on duty at the front in France, 
has been promoted to captain, US. 
Infantry, and has been assigned to duty 
at Plattsburg Barracks. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

L. H. Bauer has been promoted from 
major, M.C., U.S.A., to lieutenant- 
colonel in the M.C., N.A. — Cornelius 
Beard, first lieutenant, Co. A, 101st 
Eng., has received the Distinguished 
Service Cross. In April he was deco- 
rated with the Croix de Guerre and 
received a citation corps d’armée. — 
P. H. Blossom is eaptain of A Co., 
822d Machine Gun Battalion, 83d 
Div., A.E.F. — Templeton Briggs, first 
lieutenant of F.A., is overseas with the 
$22d F.A.—H.S. R. Buffinton is in 
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the Ordnance Dept. at the Supply 
School, Camp Hancock, Ga., for in- 
struction. — K. S. Cate resigned re- 
cently from the Y.M.C.A. to enlist in 
the regular army and it is understood 
that he is attached to the General Staff 
for special service. — E. B. Caiger has 
been appointed a sergeant of F.A. at 
Camp Jackson, S.C. — David Carb has 
been attending the French Artillery 
School at Fontainebleau. — H. L. Chali- 
foux is a first lieutenant in the Air Serv- 
ice (Production). — P. G. Clapp, band 
leader of the 73d Artillery, C.A.C., has 
gone overseas commissioned second 
lieutenant. — D. L. Cobb is in an 
Ordnance, Eng. Div. Detachment. — 
Kevork Costikyan has been promoted 
to captain and is personnel adjutant at 
Headquarters, 154th Depot Brigade, 
Camp Meade, Md. — Elliot Daland is 
working as an engineer for the Standard 
Aero Corporation of Elizabeth, N.J. — 
G. P. Denny, M.D., ’13, is now a major, 
M.C., A.E.F.— Nelson Dougherty is 
a chief machinist’s mate, U.S.N.R.F., 
Aviation Section, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. — H. C. Drown, first lieutenant, 
101st Eng., is recovering from shrapnel 
wounds in the leg. — F. B. Duveneck is 
a master signal electrician with the rank 
of sergeant, 322d Field Signal Battalion. 
— G. H. Edgell is working in Italy for 
the Committee on Public Information. 
— W. A. Edwards is assistant in the 
Bureau of Intelligence, War Trade 
Board. — W. M. Evarts is a second 
lieutenant, 307th F. A., Camp Dix, N.J. 
—R. M. Faulkner has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant, Aviation 
Section, Sig. R.C. — H. T. Gleason is 
an assistant, State Administration Div., 
U.S. Food Administration, Washington, 
D.C. — Willis Wisler Hackmann has 
changed his name to Willis Wisler. — B. 
D. Hall served as a secretary with the 
Y.M.C.A. at Camp Merritt, N.J., for 
four months beginning May 1. — F. C. 
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Hart has entered the U.S.N.R.F. as an 
apprentice seaman. — R. S. Hoar has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant, 
C.A.R.C., and assigned to duty as an 
instructor at Ft. Monroe, Va. — C. P. 
Howard is a first lieutenant, 53d Pioneer 
Inf., N.A., Camp Wadsworth, S.C.—H. 
N. Joyner is a first lieutenant, Q.M.C., 
Motor Transport Service, France. —- 
A. B. McCormick, D.M.D. 715, first 
lieutenant in the Dental R.C., was se- 
verely wounded in action, according to 
a telegram received July 27, 1918, by 
his father from the War Department. 
In July, 1917, McCormick was com- 
missioned and sent to Camp Lee, Va., 
then to France. — R. W. Nickerson, 
U.S.N., is studying to enter the Ensign 
School, Ist Naval District. —C. B. 
Nordhoff is a lieutenant in the U.S. Air 
Service, France. — A. S. Olmsted, 2d, is 
overseas with the 58th Engineers. — C. 
H. Palmer, Jr., has been promoted to 
captain, Eng. R.C., and is on duty at 
Washington in the office of the Director, 
U.S. Government Explosive Plants. — 
Winthrop Pier is a flying cadet at Ell- 
ington Field, Houston, Texas. — H. E. 
Porter was promoted on July 16, from 
rirst lieutenant to captain, Air Service, 
U.S.A., and assigned to the office of the 
Adjutant-General. His temporary ad- 
dress is 1632 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — B. F. Pope is in 
the Publicity Department of the New 
York Liberty Loan Committee at 120 
Broadway. — Ezekiel Pratt, M.D. ’12, 
is a first lieutenant, Med. R.C., on duty 
at the Base Hospital, Camp Meade, 
Md. — E. J. Prendergast is a first lieu- 
tenant, 9th F.A., Ft. Sill, Okla. — W. 
M. Rand has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), U.S.N.R.F., and 
ordered to the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Washington. — J. P. 
Reynolds, U.S.N., formerly serving as 
assistant-paymaster with the rank of 
ensign, has been promoted to lieuten- 
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ant (junior grade), and has been sent 
abroad on special duty. —F. G. B. 
Roche is an ensign, U.S.N.R.F., on 
board U.S.S. South Carolina. — W. G. 
Roelker has been director of publicity 
for R.I. Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
Drives. — Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who 
was wounded in the summer and has 
been decorated for bravery, has been 
promoted from major to lieutenant- 
colonel. — A. W. Stickney is abroad 
on a Government mission. — W. C. 
Strauss, second lieutenant of Infantry, 
is billeting officer for his division in 
France. — J. R. Suydam, Jr., is in the 
Chemical Service Section, U.S.A. — 
Samuel Vaughan, a second lieutenant of 
Infantry, is an instructor at the Army 
Candidates’ School, France. —C. W. 
Waldron did War Camp Community 
Service work during the summer. — G. 
F. Williams is an assistant to the super- 
vising inspector, Purchasing Dept. of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, U.S. 
Shipping Board, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Lieutenant Hugh Charles Blanchard, 
LL.B. ’12, was killed in action in France 
on July 18. He was a first lieutenant, 
104th Infantry. He served on the Mexi- 
ean border from June to November, 
1916, as second lieutenant in the 8th 
Regiment, Massachusetts N.G., and 
had been on foreign duty since October, 
1917. — Lieutenant Thaddeus Coffin 
Defriez died of influenza at Camp Pike, 
Little Rock, Ark., on Oct. 8, after an 
illness of ten days. Since leaving Col- 
lege, Defriez had been active in news- 
paper work in Boston. Immediately 
after graduation, he joined the repor- 
torial staff of the Boston Record. Shortly 
thereafter, he became a reporter for the 
Transcript. In 1911 he became asso- 
ciated with the Boston Globe, of which 
he became Sunday editor in 1914, as 
well as gaining distinction as an edito- 
rial writer under the well-known name 


of “ Uncle Dudley.” He served with 
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Troop B, Ist Squadron Cavalry, 
M.V.M., for three years and in July, 
1918, was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant and assigned for duty with the 
General Staff in Washington. His last 
illness was contracted while he was 
engaged in the duty of making a tour 
of inspection of the training camps. — 
Charles Castner Lilly, a private in K 
Co., 39th Infantry, was killed in 
action July 19. He was inducted into 
the service April 1, 1918, when he be- 
came a private in the 22d Co., 6th Bat- 
talion, 151st Depot Brigade, Camp Dev- 
ens. His home address was Waldoboro, 
Maine. He had spent several years in 
Japan. — Major James Augustin 
McKenna, Jr., U.S.N.G., 165th Infan- 
try, died in action from shell shock in 
August, at Chateau Thierry, France. 
He enlisted in the 7th N.Y. Infantry 
in 1908, and during the next eight years 
was warranted through the non-com- 
missioned grades. He was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the 60th N.Y. Infan- 
try on May 12, 1916. From June 21, 
1916, to March 9, 1917, he served on the 
Mexican border and was promoted to 
captain Oct. 20, 1916. He had been on 
foreign duty since Oct. 25, 1917. He 
lived in New York City. — Captain 
Nathaniel Stone Simpkins, Jr., died re- 
cently of pneumonia in France. After 
graduating from College, Simpkins 
worked first with the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company in New York 
City; afterwards becoming associated 
with the banking house of Hornblower 
& Weeks in Boston, where he remained 
until the spring of 1914. At that time 
he entered the insurance business with 
Mr. Henry R. Dalton, of Boston, and 
continued this work with success until 
shortly after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. In February, 1916, he enlisted 
as a private in Battery F, Ist Regi- 
ment, F.A., going to Texas in June, 
1916, with the National Guard as 
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battalion quartermaster. He was sta- 
tioned at El Paso and served on the bor- 
der for five months. While there he was 
made second lieutenant of Battery D. 
In May, 1917, he was made first lieu- 
tenant and was detailed as aide-de- 
camp to General Clarence R. Edwards, 
then commanding the Department of the 
Northeast. In September, 1917, he went 
to France with Major-General Edwards, 
who was in command of the 26th Divi- 
sion, and in January, 1918, was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. From 
February, 1918, until his death, he 
served at the front, taking part in the 
battles of Seicheprey, Chateau Thierry, 
and the Saint Mihiel salient. 


1911. 
Rev. Witt1am APPLETON LAWRENCE, 
Acting Sec., 
80 So. Common St., Lynn. 

Charles Hahn, Jr., is a lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade), stationed at the U.S. Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve, Municipal Ferry 
Terminal, New York City.—L. E. 
Drew is a first lieutenant in the Avia- 
tion Corps, having enlisted for training 
more than a year ago and having been 
stationed in Texas and Fairfield, Ohio. 
He is now overseas. — Donald Cutler 
is an ensign stationed at New Bedford. 
— W. H. Barber has moved to 93 Mount- 
vale Ave., Stoneham. — A. H. Whit- 
man is a captain in the 302d Infantry. 
— R. H. Waller is a second lieutenant 
in the Infantry, A.E.F., with his ad- 
dress care of American Express, 11 Rue 
Scribe, Paris. — Robert Wallace is a 
captain in the Quartermaster Corps, 
stationed at Boston Harbor. — William 
Taussig was with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, with special reference 
to codperation between the States, 
when last heard from. — C. D. Snow is 
assistant chief, U.S. Bureau, Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. — W. D. 
Owen is a first-class sergeant of Intelli- 
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gence Police, 40th Infantry, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. —S. A. Levine is a first lieuten- 
ant, stationed with Base Hospital No. 
23, A.E.F.— W. M. Minot is now a 
major, 102d F.A.—C. K. Cobb is now 
a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. — E. O. 
Houser is a Y.M.C.A. secretary. — K. 
P. Hill is a lieutenant in aviation, Camp 
Sill, Okla. — Lieutenant R. W. Cutler, 
flying with Ensign J. J. Schieffelin, who 
was formerly a prominent Yale athlete, 
dropped a bomb successfully on a Ger- 
man U-boat, disabling it and making it 
the easy prey of an American destroyer. 
— Thomas Addis Emmet Harris, second 
lieutenant of Co. C, 306th Infantry, was 
killed in action Sept. 6, 1918. He served 
on the Mexican border with Squadron 
A of the Cavalry. When the United 
States entered the war he went to the 
Officers’ Training School at Plattsburg 
where he received his commission. He 
was assigned to Camp Upton, where he 
remained until April, when he went across 
with the 77th Division. One of his class- 
mates. writes: ‘‘ Tom had two preémi- 
nent characteristics that made him be- 
loved by all who knew him. They were 
his ever buoyant and cheery spirit and 
his absolute unselfishness and desire to 
do for others. To what extent he was 
willing to go can be seen in his final su- 
preme sacrifice.’” — Archibald Lavender 
Smith, a sergeant in the Quartermaster 
Corps, died Sept. 21, 1918, in a hospital 
at Tours, France. He enlisted Aug. 7, 
1917, at Boston; was made a sergeant 
clerk and was stationed at Fort Strong, 
Boston Harbor, until he went overseas 
in December as a member of the 301st 
Company, Motor Supply Train No. 401. 
He was a graduate of Noble’s School. 
On Nov. 1, 1916, he married Miss Made- 
leine Fellows, at Manchester, N.H. 
Always good-natured, genial, and will- 
ing, he combined the serious with the 
comic and drove dull care before him, 
thus making himself always welcome 
wherever he went. His spirit went with 
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him in the army and with cheerful sac- 
rifice he must have died. — Hervey Ed- 
ward Wetzel, Grad. Bus. ’11-12, Grad. 
’13-16, died of pneumonia recently at 
the American Red Cross Hospital at 
Neuilly, France. He attended the Platts- 
burg Camp two years ago, but was not 
strong enough to enter the army, and 
therefore took up Red Cross Work and 
went to Europe in that service; he had 
recently been head of the Department 
of Passes and Permits, in Paris. Wetzel 
was everywhere recognized as an author- 
ity on art, and had been on the staff of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
was also greatly interested in the Fogg 
Art Museum. — Edward Harrison Wins- 
low, son of the late Sidney W. Winslow, 
president of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, died suddenly Sept. 14, 1918, 
at his home, 525 Cabot St., North Bev- 
erly, after a few days’ illness from pneu- 
monia. He was 30 years of age. He was 
born in Beverly; he was prepared for Har- 
vard in the schools of that city and under 
private teachers in Boston. Following 
his graduation he entered the banking 
business and at the time of his death he 
was vice-president of the First National 
Corporation, which is controlled by the 
First National Bank of Boston. He was 
a director in the Beverly Gas & Electric 
Company. — Before this reaches the 
press, there should be in the hands of 
every member of the class of 1911 the 
Third Report, consisting of an inaccu- 
rate list of addresses and occupations, 
and of an Honor Roll with the pictures 
of the men who have been killed. This, 
as it says in the Foreword, is issued in 
the hope that it may help to bind 
the members of the Class in a sort of 
spiritual unity at a time when they are 
in reality scattered over the whole 
earth in every capacity and occupa- 
tion, and may also act as an incen- 
tive toward their informing the acting 
secretary as to their whereabouts and 
doings. 
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1912. 
Tuorva.p S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

C. F. Averill is traffic manager of the 
Hill-Smith Metal Goods Co., 82 Brook~- 
line Ave., Boston. — Major C. F. Baker 
commands a squadron of the Royal Air 
Forces, British E.F. — Lieutenant W. 
C. Blackett, F.A., A.P.O. 717, A.E.F., 
is acting as artillery observer. — Lieu- 
tenant H. Bollman is with the 49th 
Aero Squadron, in France. —-W. R. 
Bolton is in the 34th Training Bat- 
tery, F.A.C., O.T.S., Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky. — Lieutenant 
W. L. Bouvé, Jr., is with the 807th Pio- 
neer Infantry. — Lieutenant (junior 
grade) M. T. Briggs, M.C., U.S.N., is 
in the transport service, U.S. Naval 
Forces operating in European waters, 
Base 29, care of Postmaster, New York 
City. — L. H. Chenoweth is at the U.S. 
Naval Aux. Res. School, Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. — Lieutenant C. D. 
Clifton (Int. Sec.) is on detached service 
with the British Army. — N. Daven- 
port is an engineer at the Fore River 
Shipyards of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation; address, Box 348, 
Quincy. — Walter Hunt Fernald died 
of pneumonia at Newark, N.J., Sept. 
27, 1918. He was with the Surpass 
Leather Co. He leaves a wife (Margaret 
McLean) and a two-year-old son. — 
Fred Leslie Grover (Ph.D.) died of 
pneumonia at Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 3, 
1918. He was a chemist in the labora- 
tories of the Semet-Solvay Soda and 
Bi-Products Co. He leaves a wife and 
infant daughter. — Gordon Kaemmer- 
ling, lieutenant, was killed in action 
supporting the U.S. Marines near 
Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. — Lieu- 
tenant G. H. Kaemmerling is with the 
U.S. Marine Corps, First Aviation 
Squad, Miami, Fla. — J. A. King, first 
lieutenant, Air Service, is a prisoner at 
a camp in Germany. King was forced 
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to land behind the enemy lines. — E. C. 
Knowlton is with Base Hospital No. 7, 
A.P.O. 717, A.E.F. — Lieutenant 
(M.C.) W. H. Lacey is with the Mobile 
Operating Unit No. 1, in France. — C. 
B. Lanman is at the U.S. Naval Aux. 
Res. School, Municipal Pier, Chicago, 
Ill. — L. V. Lieurance, yeoman second 
class, U.S.N., is with the U.S. Naval 
Forces in European waters, Base 25. — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Lowell (Inf.) 
is instructing at Camp Meade, Md. — 
T. T. McCabe has been gazetted cap- 
tain, British Royal F.A. — Lieutenant 
F. H. Morrison (M.C.) is at Camp 
Headquarters, Camp Abraham Eustis, 
Lee Hall, Va. — F. Packard has been 
promoted to be captain, M.C., British 
E.F. — Captain S. Phenix, U.S.A., has 
returne1 from France; address, General 
Staff C, Washington, D.C. — Captain 
Kermit Roosevelt has received the Brit- 
ish Military Cross for distinguished 
service in Mesopotamia. — Lieutenant 
A. B. See is with the 369th Infantry, 
A.E.F. — Lieutenant A. E. Stow, F.A., 
is with the 91st Division, A.E.F., 
France. — Lieutenant A. E. Strauss 
(M.C.) is at Base Hospital No. 23, 
A.P.O. 723, A.E.F.— Captain W. P. 
Tobey was cited for bravery in action 
at the second battle of the Marne. His 
address remains, 101st F.A., A.E.F., 
France, via New York. — Captain J. C. 
Trumbull, C Battery, 301st F.A., 76th 
Div , A.E.F. — Lieutenant H. B. Willis 
is reported to have made a most daring 
escape from the German prison camp at 
Villningen, Baden, and by swimming the 
Rhine, to have reached Paris via Swit- 
zerland after fourteen months in enemy 
hands. — Captain W. C. Woodward is 
with the 2d Hawaiian Infantry, 
U.S.N.G., Office of Quartermaster, 
Honolulu. — Captain R. B. Woolver- 
ton is signal officer, Radio Section, 
General Headquarters, A.E.F., A.P.O., 
No. 706, France. 
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1913. 
Fioyp G. BuatR, Acting Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

W. B. Adams is a lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps, and is attached 
to U.S. Army Base Hospital No. 69. 
— T.E. Alcorn is employed by the Her- 
cules Powder Company at Government 
Explosives Plant C, Nitro, W.Va. — 
E. B. Allen is in the Purchasing De- 
partment of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, and is stationed at the 
Fore River Plant, Quincy. — L. R. At- 
wood is a candidate in the 5th Coast 
Artillery Training Camp. His address 
is 3d Training Co., Fort Monroe, Va. — 
H. N. Baldwin is an ensign, U.S.N.R.F., 
on duty on U.S.S. Massachusetts. — W. 
H. Baldwin, 3d, is an ensign, U.S.N.R.F. 
He is cable press censor at New York 
City. — W. J. Ball is a seaman, second 
class, U.S.N.R.F., in the Communica- 
tion Department, Little Building, Bos- 
ton. — E. L. Barron is in the Industrial 
Aircraft Service and is stationed at the 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, 
New Brunswick, N.J. —J. C. P. Bar- 
tholf is a major in the U.S.A. Air 
Service. He is commanding officer at 
March Field Aviation School, River- 
side, Cal. —R. W. Beal is a captain in 
the Q.M.C., U.S.A. He is attached to 
the Construction Division at Washing- 
ton. — M. F. Beeler is a corporal in 
the 154th Co., Machine Gun School, 
Camp Hancock, Ga. — R. W. Bennett 
is a private in Co. M, 325th Infantry, 
82d Division, now in France. — A. A. 
Berle, Jr., is a second lieutenant in the 
Infantry, U.S.A. He is attached to the 
Executive Division of the General Staff 
at Washington. He recently acted as 
counsel for the New York Commission 
on surface railways to the Dominican 
Republic. — G. H. Bigelow is a first 
lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps 
attached to Base Hospital No. 56, 
A.E.F. —S. C. Bicknell is manager of 
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the oil department of the American 
Creosoting Company, Louisville, Ky. 
— J. Biggar is a candidate at the 5th 
Training Camp, Coast Artillery, Fort 
Monroe, Va. — S. F. Blake is assistant 
botanist at the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. — W. R. Bowles is 
assistant general manager of J. F. Du- 
thie & Co., Seattle, Wash., which is build- 
ing ships for the U.S. Shipping Board. 
— R. Bowser is a captain in the US. 
Army Air Service. He is acting as sec- 
retary of the Control Board Division 
of Military Aeronautics, Washington, 
D.C. — J. F. Brownlee is a second lieu- 
tenant in the Ordnance Department, 
U.S.A., now in France. —J. M. Bul- 
lard isa captain in the 302d F.A., now in 
France. He is personnel officer of his 
regiment. — Theodore Chadwick is a 
first lieutenant, 102d F.A., and is at 
present a “ Liaison” instructor at a 
school of instruction in France. — B. 
L. Chase is a student flight officer, U.S. 
Naval Aviation Detachment, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. — A. 
P. Cohen isa second lieutenant, Air Serv- 
ice, Military Aeronautics, U.S.A. — A. 
B. Conant is a first lieutenant in a Ma- 
chine Gun Company, 302d Infantry, 
76th Division. — D. D. Corning is an 
ensign, U.S. Naval Aviation, and is 
stationed at Pensacola, Fla. —E. I. 
Cooper is a second lieutenant, U.S. Air 
Service, Military Aeronautics, and is 
stationed at Eberts Field, Lonoke, Ark. 
— E. M. Cutler is a second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps. He is attached to 
the 408th Telegraph Battalion, now in 
France. — G. C. Cutler, Jr., is an en- 
sign, U.S.N. He is on the destroyer Cal- 
houn. — M. F. Devine is a second lieu- 
tenant, 308th F.A., in France. — G. T. 
Driscoll is a second lieutenant, Com- 
pany F, 301st Infantry, now in France. 
— L. B. Duff is a captain, Chemical 
Warfare Service, U.S.A., on duty with 
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Gas Defense Division. He is at present 
stationed in New York City. — Gilbert 
Elliott, Jr., is a sergeant in the Intelli- 
gence Corps, U.S.A., now in France. He 
has written several articles on musical 
subjects. He is president of the Modern 
Music Society of New York City. —S. 
A. Eliot, Jr., is an assistant professor 
of English at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton. He has edited a series of “ Little 
Theater Classics ” now being published 
by Little, Brown & Co. He has also writ- 
ten various magazine articles. — J. S. 
King is a second lieutenant, Battery E, 
13th Regiment, 5th Brigade, stationed at 
Camp Jackson, S.C. — W. P. Draper is 
a captain, F.A.C.O.T.S., Camp Taylor, 
Ky.— Torrey Ford is a private, U.S.A., 
Medical Corps. He was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre in August, 1918. In 
May, 1918, he published ‘“ Cheer-up 
Letters from a Private with Pershing.” 
— G. L. Wendt is a captain, Chemical 
Warfare Service, U.S.A., stationed at 
Washington, D.C. —S. J. Hume is as- 
sistant professor of dramatic literature 
and director of the Greek Theatre, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. —C. 
J. Chamberlin is a first lieutenant, 34th 
F.A., Camp McClellan, Ala. —S. K. 
Gibson, ensign, U.S.N.R.F., is acting 
gunnery officer on U.S.S. Kwasind. — 
D. E. Brand is a sergeant, 30th F.A., 
stationed at Camp Funston, Kan. — 
B. W. Grimes is a lieutenant (junior 
grade), U.S.N.R.F., stationed at the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. — F. H. Palmer is a 
lieutenant in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps and is now overseas. — F. 
R. Wulsin is a second lieutenant, U.S.A., 
acting as Intelligence Officer in the 
Rainbow Division. — M. T. Fisher is a 
second lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
and is stationed at the Patents Divi- 
sion, Aircraft Department, Washington, 
D.C. — H. F. Leahy is a second lieuten- 
ant, Co. M, 343d Infantry, 86th divi- 
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sion, A.E.F. — H. F. Browne is a first 
lieutenant, 353d Infantry, A.E.F. — Feni- 
more Merrill is a private in the Coast 
Artillery Officers’ Training Camp No. 4, 
A.P.O. 733, A.E.F. His play, The 
Avenue, was acted last season by the 
Washington Square Players, Comedy 
Theatre, New York City.—L. J. 
Roberts is an assistant surgeon, U.S.N., 
stationed at Guantanamo, Cuba. — H. 
M. Warren is a first lieutenant in the 
Engineer Corps, A.P.O. 705, A.E.F. — 
R. W. Eckfeldt is a captain in the 102d 
F.A., A.E.F. At present he is serving 
as an instructor in a field artillery 
school. — J. E. Slater is a first lieu- 
tenant in the Railway Transportation 
Corps, now acting as superintendent 
in the Transportation Department, ad- 
vance section. — C. M. Makepeace is 
a captain in command of Battery A, 
46th Artillery, C.A.C., A.E.F. — G. M. 
Rushmore is a sergeant in the Machine 
Gun Company, 38th U.S. Infantry. He 
was wounded July 15, 1918.—J. J. 
Minot, Jr., is a captain, U.S.A., Field 
Remount Squadron 313, A.E.F. — R. 
W. Bennett is a second lieutenant, 3d 
Battalion, H.Q., 101st Infantry, A.E.F. 
— George Sturgis is a second lieuten- 
ant, Co. E, 301st Infantry, A.E.F. — 
W. K. Green is a second lieutenant in 
the Signal Corps, U.S.A., Meteorologi- 
cal Division. — Daniel Needham is a 
captain in the 10lst F.A., A E.F. — 
F. C. Holbrook is a second lieuten- 
ant in the 302d F.A., A.E.F. — S. T. 
Guild is a first lieutenant, A.S.N.A., 
on duty at Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
Cal. — R. B. Romaine is a lieuten- 
ant (junior grade), U.S.N., on U.S.S. 
Hinton, now on duty in foreign waters. 
— W. F. Cogswell is an ensign on the 
U.S.S. Tjikembang. — B. B. Locke is a 
first lieutenant in the Air Service, A.E.F. 
— J. B. Cummings is a first lieuten- 
ant, 302d Infantry, A.E.F.—J. A. 
Cook was commissivned a first lieuten- 
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ant, F.A., U.S.A., Sept. 5, 1918. — 
W. R. Burlingame is a first lieutenant, 
308th Machine Gun Battalion, A.E.F. 
— Henry Daniels is a second lieutenant, 
Signal Corps, A.E.F. — A. J. Jobin is a 
sergeant, Co. A. G.H.Q., A.E.F. — Ro- 
berts Tunis is a corporal, Headquarters 
Co., 16th F.A., A.E.F. — T. Buel is an 
ensign in the U.S. Submarine Service, 
stationed at New London, Conn. — E. 
B. Fitzgerald is a lieutenant in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. — Shepley Nich- 
ols was drowned from a submarine 
chaser in foreign waters Aug. 21, 1918. 
He enlisted in the Naval Reserve at the 
beginning of the war in April, 1917. He 
was called for active service in Septem- 
ber and received his training at New- 
port. He had been stationed on a 
submarine chaser at Nantucket, New 
London and New York, serving as a 
first-class quartermaster in charge of 
signaling. He was about to be recom- 
mended for a commission. 


1914. 

Cuartes B. Buancaarn, Acting Sec., 
1037 Fairmont St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
R. T. P. Storer is captain, 305th F.A., 

A.E.F. — Edward Streeter is the author 
of Dere Mable — Love Letters of a 
Rookie, which is now in its fourteenth 
printing, with a total output of 500,000 
copies. — W. A. Perrins, corporal 102d 
Machine Gun Battalion, has been re- 
ported wounded in action. — J. D. Win- 
slow, former acting class secretary, has 
enlisted in the Tank Service, Canadian 
Army. — J. B. Conant is now a major 
in the Chemical Warfare Service. — 
The following 1914 men were registered 
at the Harvard Bureau, at Paris, dur- 
ing June and July: Osgood Williams, 
Duncan Dana, Clay Judson, P. G. Pen- 
noyer, D. B. Dunstan, G. D. Nelson, 
A. I. Drew, H. D. Lawton, Rustin 
McIntosh, F. B. Harvey, S. T. Hop- 
kins, W. E. Griffiths, L. S. Chanler, Jr., 
Harold St. John, R. D. Walker. — Everit 
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Albert Herter, sergeant, 40th Engi- 
neers, died of wounds, June 13, 1918. 
A small body of men had volunteered 
to camouflage a gun in a position in ad- 
vance of the front line. Sergeant Herter 
was the first to go out, and after reach- 
ing the appointed place, waited for the 
rest of the party. The other members 
were either delayed or were unable to 
come, and while waiting, Herter was 
severely wounded by a bursting shell. 
He tried to make his way back to the 
lines, but lost consciousness. Finally he 
was rescued and carried to a hospital, 
but he never regained consciousness, 
and died within a few hours. He pre- 
pared for College at the Browning School 
in New York. At Harvard he won recog- 
nition by his clever drawings in the 
Lampoon. His tall form and keen deep- 
set eyes were well known in the Class, 
and his ready, sympathetic laugh and 
quick wit made him loved by all who 
knew him. After graduation he studied 
and practised mural decoration. His 
wife and two boys survive him. — To 
Lieutenant Charles Warner Plummer, 
observer, 101st Field Artillery, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross was awarded 
posthumously for extraordinary hero- 
ism in action near Fismes, France, 
August 11, 1918. Under protection of 
three pursuit planes, one of which car- 
ried Lieutenant Plummer as observer 
and Lieutenant McClendon as _ pilot, 
Lieutenants Bernheimer and Jordan in 
charge of a photo plane executed suc- 
cessfully a hazardous photographic mis- 
sion over the enemy’s lines to the River 
Aisne. The four American ships were 
attacked by twelve enemy battleplanes. 
Lieutenants Bernheimer and Jordan 
returned safely with 36 valuable photo- 
graphs, but Lieutenants McClendon 
and Plummer, after fighting gallantly 
with five enemy planes and thus aiding 
the successful accomplishment of the 
photographic mission, were shot down 
and killed. 
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1917. 
Epwarp A. Wartney, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

T. J. Abernethy, lieutenant, 147th 
Aero Squadron, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action near 
Vourbin, on July 15, 1918. While on 
patrol duty, he attacked an enemy 
plane at close range, firing a hundred 
rounds at a distance of from fifty to two 
hundred yards. He followed the Ger- 
man ship down and saw it fall out of 
control, and as he turned, he found five 
enemy planes diving at him. Without 
hesitation, he took the offensive and 
fired 200 rounds into enemy ships at 
not more than fifteen to twenty yards. 
He observed tracer bullets entering the 
bodies of the enemy aircraft, but owing 
to the violence of the combat he did 
not have time to observe whether any 
of the enemy force were shot down. 
Fighting vigorously, he succeeded in 
dispersing the enemy ships and making 
a safe landing within his own lines, 
although his own engine and plane 
were almost shot to pieces. — Doug- 
las Campbell, first lieutenant, 94th 
Aero Squadron, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action on May 
19, 1918, and four Bronze Oak Leaves 
for as many acts of extraordinary he- 
roism on May 27, May 28, May 31, 
and June 5. The language of the 
citation is as follows: ‘‘For extraor- 
dinary heroism in action on May 19, 
1918. Lieutenant Campbell attacked 
an enemy biplane at an altitude of 4500 
metres, east of Flirey, France. He 
rushed to the attack but after shooting 
a few rounds, his gun jammed. Unde- 
terred by this accident, he manceuvred 
so as to protect himself, corrected the 
jam in mid-air and returned to the 
assault. After a short, violent action, 
the enemy plane took fire and crashed 


[ December, 


to the earth. One Bronze Oak Leaf is 
awarded to Lieutenant Campbell for 
each of the following acts of extraor- 
dinary heroism in action: On May 27, 
1918, he encountered three enemy 
monoplanes at an altitude of 3000 me- 
tres over Montsec, France. Despite the 
superior strength of the enemy, he 
promptly attacked and, fighting a bril- 
liant battle, shot down one German ma- 
chine, which fell in three pieces, and 
drove the other two well within the en- 
emy lines. On May 28, 1918, he saw 
six German albatross aeroplanes flying 
toward him at an altitude of 2000 me- 
tres near Bois Rata, France. Regard- 
less of personal danger, he immediately 
attacked and by skillful manoeuvring 
and accurate operation of his machine 
gun, he brought one plane down in 
flames and drove the other five back 
into their own lines. On May 31, 1918, 
he took the offensive against two Ger- 
man biplanes at an altitude of 2500 
metres over Lironville, France, shot 
down one of them and pursued the 
other far behind the German lines. On 
June 5, 1918, accompanied by another 
pilot, he attacked two enemy battle 
planes at an altitude of 5700 metres 
over Eply, France. After a spirited 
combat, Lieutenant Campbell was shot 
through the back by a machine-gun 
bullet, but in spite of his injury, he kept 
on fighting until he had forced one of 
the enemy planes to the ground, where 
it was destroyed by artillery fire, and 
had driven the other plane back into 
its own territory.” — Lieutenant F. B. 
Foster, Aviation Service, brought down 
two German airplanes in combat on the 
morning of Oct. 22, 1918. 


1918. 


Frankuin E. Parker, Jr., Sec. 
Box D, Cambridge. 
James Knowles, Jr., lieutenant in the 
Aviation Service, has been honorably 
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mentioned for bringing down two Fok- 
ker airplanes in engagements fought 
only thirty yards from the ground. — 
Lieutenant W. O. Moyan has been re- 
ported severely wounded in action. — 
T. L. Storer is first lieutenant in Battery 
A, 10lst F.A.— Lieutenant W. G. 
Sullivan, 110th Infantry, was reported 
wounded on Sept. 26, 1918. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


School of Landscape Architecture, *14- 
15. A. H. Alexander, first lieutenant, 6th 
Aero Squadron, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action on September 4, 
1918. While on a bombing expedition, he 
engaged in a running fight over hostile 
territory with a superior number of enemy 
battle planes. He was seriously wounded 
in the abdomen by a machine-gun bullet, 
and his observer was shot through the 
legs. Weak from pain and loss of blood, 
he piloted his plane back to his own air- 
drome and concealed the fact of his in- 
jury until after his observer had been 
cared for. 

Ph.D. ’17. Wesley Everett Rich died 
at Camp Devens, Massachusetts, Sept. 
26, 1918. He was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1911, studied at Har- 
vard from 1911 to 1914, and was assistant 
in Economics at Harvard from 1913 to 
1914. In the latter year he was appointed 
an instructor in the department of eco- 
nomics and social science at Wesleyan, 
and in 1917 he was made associate pro- 
fessor of economics and social science. He 
was given leave of absence in the fall in 
order that he might enter the military ser- 
vice. A wife and two children survive him. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 
17-18. Lloyd A. Hamilton, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., first lieutenant, R.F.C., was 
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killed in action in France on August 27, 
1918. Lieutenant Hamilton was trans- 
ferred on June 20 to an American squad- 
ron attached to the British army and 
was made a flight commander. He had 
been cited for his gallant work in the 
air; he had brought down twenty enemy 
planes. 


Law School. 


L. 18. Proctor Calvin Gilson, first lieu- 
tenant, 9th U.S. Infantry, was killed in 
action on July 18, 1918, near Longpoint, 
France. He, his captain. and five other 
men were cut off from their comrades. All 
except Lieutenant Gilson were wounded; 
after they had remained concealed in a 
ravine for forty-eight hours, without 
food, he volunteered to bring help. His 
body was found afterwards near the 
edge of a wheat field just outside the 
ravine. 


Medical School. 

M.D. 1876. William Reginald Chip- 
man died at Chelsea, on Oct. 7, 1918. He 
was born in Nova Scotia, of English par- 
ents, and was educated at King’s College, 
Windsor, N.S., before coming to the 
Harvard Medical School. He studied 
also in London, and at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. He was one of the 
founders of the Tufts Medical School 
and became professor of surgery there 
when the school started. His wife survives 
him. 

M.D. 1895. Edgar Miller Holmes was 
drowned off Point Allerton on Sept. 18, 
1918. He and his fifteen-year old son 
were paddling in a canoe, which over- 
turned. Both he and the boy clung to the 
craft, but Dr. Holmes finally lost his grip 
and sank. The boy was rescued. Dr. 
Holmes was born in 1868 at Middletown, 
Connecticut, the son of Giles David 
Holmes, who was a cousin of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. After graduation from the 
Harvard Medical School, he established 
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himself in Boston as an ear, nose, and 
throat specialist. He was head of the ear, 
nose, and throat staff of the Boston City 
Hospital, was ear, nose, and throat sur- 
geon at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, consult- 
ing surgeon at the Forsyth Dental Infirm- 
ary, and aural surgeon at the Boston 
Dispensary. His wife and three children 
survive him. 

M.D. 1897. Ralph Emerson Stevens 
died at Marlboro on Sept. 18, 1918. He 
had practised medicine in Marlboro for 
twenty years and for fifteen years was 
chairman of the Marlboro board of 
health. His wife and three sons survive 
him. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Mr. William S. Howe’s little book, 
War and Progress (Le Roy Phillips), is 
especially interesting because it deals 
with the race groups which now domi- 
nate the world or wish to do so. Mr. 
Howe’s residence in the Far East has 
given him exceptional advantage for 
studying the Japanese Group. He 
expects the Allies to win the War, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Group, in which he in- 
cludes the United States, to carry for- 
ward civilization based on Justice, Lib- 
erty, and Humanity. 

Clifford Blake Clapp, ’05, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form from The 
Publications of The Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts his article, ‘The 
Gifts of Richard Baxter and Henry 
Ashurst to Harvard College.” Mr. Clapp 
has gathered some new and interesting 
information about these early benefac- 


tors. 
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Mr. Edward D. Bettens, 73, has 
printed in book form under the title, 
Painter and Patron, material that he 
had previously issued in the form of 
pamphlets. Mr. Bettens urges that Art 
Museums should buy the works of living 
painters direct from the painters and not 
from middlemen, who reap a dispropor- 
tionate profit. 

The reader takes up Major Robert M. 
Johnston’s little book, Genera! Foch: An 
Appreciation (Houghton Mifflin), hoping 
that it will satisfy his legitimate and re- 
spectful curiosity about the outstanding 
hero of the war. He puts it down feel- 
ing somewhat disappointed. The book 
presents no vivid picture of the man; 
it gives only a rather commonplace 
sketch of his career as teacher and as 
soldier. 

From their Galleries (The Four Seas 
Company), by A. Donald Douglas, ’14, is 
a collection of allegorical sketches, which 
the writer introduces with a Proem: 
“Frail indeed is the wrought casket of 
dreams that I bring you for taking. Yet 
if its spun contents beguile you in an idle 
and charitable hour, it will not have been 
wrought in vain.” As one may suspect 
from this quotation, the element of arti- 
ficiality is rather pronounced; one wishes 
that Mr. Douglas were not quite so self- 
conscious, and also that he would exercise 
his talent on themes of greater signifi- 
cance. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

The Lyrical Poems of Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork, g 03. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1918. 

To invite attention in these days to the 
work of a contemporary German poet 
seems a somewhat desperate venture. 
Even in friendlier times Hofmannsthal’s 
cool, detached, impersonal verse, however 
well rendered, would be unlikely to arouse 
much enthusiasm among American read- 
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ers. Mr. Stork has done the work of 
translation with uncommon skill and fe- 
licity; indeed, only one who is himself a 
poet could have made so admirable a 
translation. The gracefulness which is 
the most notable trait of Hofmannsthal’s 
poetry is surprisingly well preserved. As 
an example of the success with which 
Mr. Stork has rendered his author, ‘The 
Two”’ is worth quoting in full: 
“Her hand bore well the cup to him — 
Her cheek and mouth were like its rim — 


So lightly, surely, too, she stepped 
That not a drop the rim o’erleapt. 


“As light and firm too was his hand; 
His fiery mount but fresh from pasture 
At one impulsive, easy gesture 
Stood quivering where he bade it stand. 


“Yet it befell that when his hand 
Would take from hers the drink unwasted, 
The feat for both was overmuch; 
For both so trembled at the touch 
That fingers failed, and on the sand 
The precious wine rolled down uatasted.” 


Motives in English Fiction, by Robert 
Naylor Whiteford, g 07. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 

In this volume Mr. Whiteford under- 
takes to survey English fiction from the 
time of Sir Thomas Malory down to the 
present, and to link together various 
writers through discovering some similar- 
ity in the themes which they treat. The 
book gives evidence of wide reading and 
enthusiasm on the part of the author, but 
there is not much else to be said in praise 
of it. A single quotation will illustrate 
not only Mr. Whiteford’s theory of the 
continuity of English fiction and _ his 
method of applying it, but also the qual- 
ity of his style: “ King Arthur’s Excalibur, 
Sir Galahad’s white shield, on which was 
the cross of the blood of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and the swords of all the white 
Knights of the Table Round, are the 
weapons not only of the good knights in 
the Waverley Novels and the chivalrous 
gentlemen in Thackeray, but of those 
heroes who in all our fiction fight the Bat- 
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tle of Life; and it was one of these un- 
tarnished Arthurian swords that Malory 
extended to Bulwer to give to Captain 
Roland Caxton who, after much suffering, 
lived to see his only son, a craven knight, 
redeem a disgraceful life by grasping the 
guerdon of an honorable death on a field 
of battle fought with sword for England's 
empire.” 


The Life of Christ, by William Bancroft 
Hill, "79. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1917. 

The chief value of this book for the gen- 
eral reader will probably be found to lie 
iu the clear idea that it gives of the politi- 
cal, social, and religious conditions exist- 
ing in Palestine at the time of the birth 
of Christ. To most people:the story of 
Christ wears a certain legendary aspect 
because from their reading of the Gospels 
they derive no adequate conception of 
the historical background against which 
the events recorded took place. The 
Gospel narratives were personal and an- 
ecdotal, and in order to be intelligently 
understood they need to be supplemented 
by the work of the historian. Dr. Hill’s 
portrayal of the life of the community 
into which Jesus entered is vivid and in- 
teresting. The book is written through- 
out in clear and simple style, and should 
be useful to Bible students. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*” All publications rece:ved will be acknow!edged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be neticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography. 
With an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Cloth, 
505 pp. $5.00 net. 

War and Progress. The Growth of the World In- 
fluence of the Anglo-Sazon. By William S. Howe, 
formerly of the American Consular Service in China. 
Boston: Leroy Phillips. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 net. 

A Study of William Shenstone and of His Critics. 
By Alice I. Hazeltine. Menosha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1918. Cloth, 94 pp. 

Motives in English Fiction. By Robert Naylor 
Whiteford, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1918. Cloth, 378 pp. $2.00 net. 
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General Foch: An Appreciation. By Major Robert 
M. Johnston, U.S.N.A. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. Cloth, 54 pp. $1.00 net. 

America, Save the Near East. By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1918. Cloth, 
164 pp. $1.00 net. 

The Vital Issues of the War. By Richard Wilson 
Boynton. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1918. Cloth, 
124 pp. $1.00 net. 

Formative Types in English Poetry. By George 
Herbert Palmer. Boston: Houghton Miffiin Com- 
pany, 1918. Cloth, 310 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Centennial History -f the Harvard Law School, 
1817-1917. The Harvard Law School Association, 
1918. Cloth, 412 pp. 

The History of the Boston Medical Library. By 
John W. Farlow, M.D., Librarian. The Plimpton 
Press. 240 pp. 


MARRIAGES. 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEes’ MaGazINng, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1875. Francis Sedgwick Watson to Gene- 
vieve Walker, at Boston, Oct. 9, 
1918. 

Edward Ludlam Blossom to Mabel 
Townsend Mills, at New York City, 
July 17, 1918. 

Albert Payson Briggs to Gertrude 
Weston Lyndon, at Watertown, 
Sept. 14, 1918. 

Henry Harding Stickney to Harriet 
Lounsbery Howard, at Humarock 
Beach, Aug. 26, 1918. 

Newton Henry Black to Elizabeth 
A. Herrmann, at Silver Lake, 
N.H., Aug. 3, 1918. 

Warren Daniels Bigelow to Maud 
A. Sampson, at Duxbury, Aug. 14, 
1918. 

Edward Dexter Harlow to Elsie 
Cochran Martin, at Plainfield, N.J., 
Sept. 7, 1918. 

Rupert Sargent Holland to Mar- 
garet Currier Lyon, at Providence, 
R.I., Aug. 19, 1918. 

William Aloysius McLaughlin to 
Alice Elizabeth Carey, at Lapeer, 
Mich., Aug. 27, 1918. 

Graham Romeyn Taylor to Flor- 
ence Taylor, at East Norwalk, 
Conn., Sept. 7, 1918. 

John Williamson Lee to Mary 


1888. 


1892. 


1893. 


1896. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1908. 


1908. 


1904. 


Marriages. 
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Carter Boder, at New York City, 
Aug. 28, 1918. 
1904. Louis Herbert Reuter to Ethel 
Altemus, at Vineyard Haven, Aug. 
18, 1918. 
Harold Hoyt Tilton to Mabel Ward 
Holland, at Springfield, Sept. 28, 
1918. 
[1907.] William St. George to May E. 
Kelley, at Boston, Aug. 12, 1918. 
Walter Lawrence Weston to Mo- 
selle Scudder, at Athens, Ga., Oct. 
5, 1918. 
George Gill Ball to Jane Jackson 
Polk, at San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 
14, 1918. 
1908. Alfred Greenough to Anne Stan- 
cliffe Foster, at Brest, France, Oct. 
22, 1918. 
William Henry Young Hackett to 
Louisa Low Haydock, at Paris, 
France, Oct. 1, 1918. 
Kevork Costikyan to Mary Rich- 
mond Stanley, at Lincoln, N.H., 
May 17, 1918. 
[1909.] Philip Mason Pope to Shirley 
Margaret Leslie, at Waltham, 
Nov. 8, 1918. 
Frank Stanton Cawley to Erica 
Barth, at Boston, Aug. 24, 1918. 
Leavitt Cooley Parsons to Mar- 
garet Stevens, at Boston, Sept. 21, 
1918. 
Richard Harkness Patch to Eliza- 
beth W. Remsen, at Flatbush, 
N.Y., Sept. 7, 1918. 
William Francis Ryan to May 
Donahue, at Everett, Oct. 16, 
1918. 
Samuel Thaxter Farquhar to Ethel 
M. England, at Piedmont, Cal., 
June 6, 1918. 
Arthur Jacob Goldsmith to Stella 
Metzger, at New York City, June 
1, 1918. 
George Ernest Morrison to Ina 
Pearle Thomas, at West Somer- 
ville, Oct. 5, 1918. 


1905. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 
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1914. Edward Otis Holmes, Jr., to Edith 
Lincoln Whittier, at Lowell, Sept. 
21, 1918. 

1914. Robert Keys Randall to Adele 
Hagan, at New York City, Nov. 1, 
1918. 

[1914.] Edward Holmes Wiswall to Anna 
West Cobb, at Rockland, Me., Oct. 
16, 1918. 

1916. Henry James Coolidge to Gladys 
Isabelle Trowbridge, at Worcester, 
Aug. 14, 1918. 

1916. Charles Hallett Kendall to Wini- 
fred Thornton Cole, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 5, 1918. 

1916. Donald Moffat to Pauline De 
Camp, at Medford, Nov. 16, 
1918. 

1916. Hall Nichols to Corinna Codman 
Ely, at Washington, D.C., Oct. 
16, 1918. 

1917. Livingstone Porter to Florence 
Fuller Swan, at New York City, 
Oct. 23, 1918. 

(1918.] Frank Thomas Donahue to Doro- 
thy H. Downey, at Jamaica Plain, 
Oct. 22, 1918. 

[1918.] Lincoln Spencer Hyde to Barbara 
Flower, at Exeter, N.H., Oct. 7, 
1918. 

[1919.] Edward Lawrence Hubbard to 
Marjorie Schanck, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 5, 1918. 

[1919.] Melvin Holmes Leonard to Fran- 
ces Thomas, at Boston, Sept. 26, 
1918. 

L.S. [1906.] Samuel Hall Whitley to Liza- 
beth Courtney Hall, at Brookline, 
Aug. 26, 1918. 

LS. [1915.] Fletcher Clark, Jr., to Mar- 
guerite Edgar Swift, at Needham, 
Sept. 25, 1918. 

LL.B. 1915. Danforth Geer, Jr., to Ellen 
Windom Warren, at Williamstown, 
Sept. 28, 1918. 

G.S. 1917. Cedric Harding Beebe to Una 
G. Dawson, at Cambridge, Oct. 16, 
1918. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard Univers'ty. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 


The College. 


1849. Charles Russell Codman, LL.B., 
b. 28 Oct., 1829, at Paris, France; 
d. at Cotuit, 5 Oct., 1918. 

1851. Frederic Henry Hedge, b. 20 June, 
1831, at West Cambridge (now 
Arlington); d. at Brookline, 16 
Nov., 1918. 

1860. James Champlin Fernald, b. 18 
Aug., 1838, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Montclair, N.J., 10 Nov., 1918. 

1862. Albert William Edmands, b. 9 
Sept., 1840, at Charlestown; d. at 
Boston, 13 Oct., 1918. 

1865. Patrick Tracy Jackson, b. 19 Dec., 
1844, at Boston; d. at Pride’s Cross- 
ing, 12 Oct., 1918. 

1866. James Jackson Putnam, M.D., b. 
3 Oct., 1846, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 4 Nov., 1918. 

1368. Frederic Robert Halsey, b. 28 
Mar., 1847, at Ithaca, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Sept., 1918. 

1870. Babson Savilian Ladd, b. 6 Sept., 
1848, at Cambridge; d. at Boston, 
3 Nov., 1918. 

1872. William Henry Elliott, LL.B., 
d. at Nelson, N.H., 21 Aug., 1918. 

1875. Paul Butler, b. 4 July, 1852, at 
Lowell; d. at Gloucester, 7 Sept., 
1918. 

1879. Moses Grant Edmands, b. 6 Aug. 
1856, at Charlestown; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 9 Nov., 1918. 
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1886. 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 
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Frank Bulkeley Smith, A.M., b. 
25 Aug., 1864, at Worcester; d. at 
Boston, 13 Oct., 1918. 

Maxime Bécher, b. 28 Aug., 1867, 
at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 12 
Sept., 1918. 

Thedore Smith Beecher, b. 22 Feb., 
1868, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at 
Ossining, N.Y., 21 July, 1917. 
Charles Rochester Eastman, A.M., 
b. 5 June, 1868, at Cedar Rapids, 
Ta.; d. at Long Beach, N.Y., 30 
Sept., 1918. 

Charles Nutt, b. 26 Sept., 1868, 
at Natick; d. at Wareham, 26 Sept., 
1918. 

Joseph Longworth Nichols, b. 10 
Nov., 1870, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 17 June, 1918. 
Everett Pray Hervey, LL.B., b. 2 
June, 1871, at Boston; d. at Monte 
clair, N.J., 13 Jan., 1918. 

Elbert Hammett Dwinell, LL.B., 
b. 6 April, 1874, at East Calais, 
Vt.; d. at Montpelier, Vt., 29 July, 
1918. 

Ernest Haycock, A.M., b. 29 May, 
1867, at Westport, N.S.; d. at 
Wolfville, N.S., in April, 1918. 
Howard Bigelow Jackson, M.D., 
b. 27 Sept., 1874, at Peterboro, 
N.H.; d. at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
13 Oct., 1918. 

Effingham Maynard, b. 25 Jan., 
1877, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 12 Aug., 1918. 
Mitchell Freiman, LL.B., b. 27 
Feb., 1880, at Boston; d. at West 
Roxbury, 5 Oct., 1918. 

Willard Gould Harding, b. 5 Sept., 
1879, at Auburndale; d. at Newton, 
25 Sept., 1918. 

Andrew Paul Keith, b. 3 Jan., 1875, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 30 Oct., 1918. 

Charles Miner Stearns, b. 26 Aug., 
1876, at Manisa, Asia Minor; d. 
27 Sept., 1918. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 





[ December, 


Phillips Brooks Robinson, d. near 
Washington, D.C., 2 Nov., 1918. 
William Francis Murray, b. 7 Sept., 
1881, at Charlestown; d. at Boston, 
21 Sept., 1918. 

Oric Bates, b. 5 Dec., 1883, at 
Boston; d. at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky., 8 Oct., 1918. 
William Morton Bunting, b. 9 Oct., 
1882, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Camp Devens, 28 Sept., 1918. 
Merrill Holden Green, b. 6 May, 
1883, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 26 Oct., 1918. 

Robert Faulkner Putnam, b. 25 
Jan., 1883, at Rye, N.Y.; d. at 
Rye, N.Y., 23 Oct., 1918. 

Arthur Joseph Timmins, b. 26 Jan., 
1882, at Boston; d. at Allston, 
20 Aug., 1918. 

Harrison Briggs Webster, M.D.. b. 
at Boston; killed in action, in 
France, 7 Oct., 1918. 

Edward Leslie Grant, LL.B., b. 
21 May, 1883, at Franklin; d. in 
France, in Oct., 1918. 

Albert Lincoln Crocker, b. 7 Dec., 
1885, at Brookline; d. at Dover, 
N.J., 23 Oct., 1918. 

Francis Walker Johnson, LL.B., 
b. 28 Aug., 1886, at Lynn; d. at 
Swampscott, 29 Sept., 1918. 

Rae Wygant Whidden, M.D., b. 
24 Aug., 1885, at Cambridge; 
d. at Boston, 25 Sept., 1918. 
Thaddeus Coffin Defriez, b. 15 
Oct., 1885, at Woburn; d. at Camp 
Pike, Little Rock, Ark., 8 Oct., 
1918. 

Arthur Mason Jones, b. 20 Nov., 
1886, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 6 Dec., 1917. 
Raymond Weir Smyth, b. 3 Nov., 
1888, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 27 Sept., 1918. 
Henry Stone Bryant, b. 12 Dec., 
1888, at Brockton; d. at Cambridge, 
23 Sept., 1918. 
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1918.] 


1910. 
1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 
1911. 
1912. 


1912. 


1912. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


Henry Warren Cleary, b. 12 May, 
1888, at Roxbury; d. at Camp Dix, 
N.J., 20 Oct., 1918. 

Peter Edward Costello, b. 31 May, 
1889, at South Boston; d. at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, IIl., in Oct., 1918. 
Thomas Addis Emmet Harris, b. 
& Feb., 1890, at New York, N.Y.; 
killed in action, in France, 6 Sept., 
1918. 

William Sarsfield Morriss, M.D., 
b. 15 Sept., 1889, at Fall River; 
d. at Camp Johnston, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., 11 Oct., 1918. 
Archibald Lavender Smith, b. 
1 Feb., 1889, at Hillsboro’ Bridge, 
N.H.; d. at Tours, France, 21 Sept., 
1918. 

Henry Nourse Verhaut, b. 26 Sept., 
1890, at Roxbury; d. at Peabody, 
31 Oct., 1918. 

Hervey Edward Wetzel, b. 2 Feb., 
1888, at Detroit, Mich.; d. at 
Neuilly, France, Oct. 17, 1918. 
Walter Hunt Fernald, b. 14 Nov., 
1888, at Boston; d. at Newark, 
N.J., 27 Sept., 1918. 

Robert Freeman Goldschmidt, b. 
25 Feb., 1891, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 15 Oct., 1918. 

Charles Bibb Hudson, M.D., b. 31 
Mar., 1888, at Montgomery City, 
Mo.; d. in France, 2 Oct., 1918. 
Eric Adrian Alfred Lingard, b. 
7% Nov., 1890, at Boston; d. at 
Chatham, 28 Oct., 1918. 

Joseph Gardner Macdonough, b. 
27 Sept., 1890, at Menlo Park, Cal.; 
d. at Paris, France, 4 Aug., 1918. 
Hobart Adams Lawton, b. 15 Mar. 
1893, at Quincy; killed in action, in 
France, 8 Oct., 1918. 

Charles Warner Plummer, b. 25 
May, 1890, at New Bedford; killed 
in action, in France, 11 Aug,, 
1918. 

Willard Smith, b. 25 Sept., 1892, at 
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1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1905. 


1912 


1914. 


1915. 
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Worcester; killed in action, in 
France, 12 Sept. 1918. 

Henry Morrell Atkinson, b. 23 
Feb., 1892, at Atlanta, Ga.; d. at 
Angiers, France, 2 Nov., 1918. 
Alexander Bern Bruce, b. 3 May, 
1894, at Seattle, Wash.; killed in 
action, in France, 17 Aug., 1918. 
Walter Flint Noyes, b. 24 Jan., 
1892, at Raymond, N.H.; d. at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky., 26 Sept., 1918. 

Tolman Douglas Wheeler, b. 2 
Oct., 1891, at Walton, N.Y.; d. at 
Soissons, France, 5 Sept., 1918. 
Philip Winsor, b. 6 Feb., 1893, at 
Boston; d. in France, 24 Oct., 1918. 
Andrew Kershner Dunn, b. 21 
April, 1894, at Charleston, III; 
killed in action, in France, 15 Sept., 
1918. 

Eugene Galligan, b. 16 Jan., 1897, 
at Roxbury; d. in France, 6 Sept., 
1918. 

David Hoffman, b. at East Boston; 
lost in the sinking of the USS. 
Tampa, in the Bristol Channel, 26 
Sept., 1918. 

Hector William Treble, d. at Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, 30 Sept., 1918. 


Scientific School. 
Lauren Augustus Pettebone, b. 23 
Aug , 1882, at Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
killed in action, in France, 28 July, 
1918. 
Fred Leslie Grover, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Syracuse, N.Y., 3 Oct., 1918. 
Emmons Blaine, d. at Lansdowne, 
Pa., 9 Oct., 1918. 
David Morse Barry, killed in ac- 
tion, in France, 20 July, 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1914. 


Franklin Lafayette Masterson, 
A.M., b. 2 June, 1885, at Madison- 
ville, Texas; d. at Houston, Texas; 
24 Sept., 1918. 
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1917 


1876. 


1887. 


1892. 


1905. 


1906. 


1914. 


1915. 


1897. 


1913. 


1914. 


1900. 


1904. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1900. 
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. Wesley Everett Rich, Ph.D., b. at 
Chelsea; d. at Camp Devens, 25 
Sept., 1918. 


Medical School. 
William Reginald Chipman, d. at 
Chelsea, 7 Oct., 1918. 
Frank Timothy Mara, b. at Bos- 
ton; d. at Boston, 3 Oct., 1918. 
Francis Augustus Lane, d. 
Lynn, 29 Oct., 1918. 
John Edward Wilson, b. 20 July, 
1879, at Natick; d. at Denver, Col., 
24 Oct., 1918. 
Orion Vassar Wells, b. & Nov., 
1880, at Bakersfield, Vt., d. at 
Westford, in Oct., 1918. 
Kenneth Field Albee, d. at Weston, 
24 Sept., 1918. 
John Joseph O’Donnell, b. at East 
Boston; d. at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
Oct., 1918. 


Dental School. 
Harold Watson Estey, d. in France, 
28 Oct., 1918. 
Edward Martin Guthrie, b. at 
Gloucester; d. at Malden, 31 Oct., 
1918. 
Will Carleton Niles, d. at Newton, 
4 Oct., 1918. 


Law School. 
Harry Wooford Hayward, killed 
in action, in France. 
Wesley Newcomb Hohfeld, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 21 Oct., 1918. 
Donald Fairfax Ray, d. at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, 6 July, 1918. 
James Jackson Porter, killed in 
action, in France, 5 Oct., 1918. 
Branton Halstein Kellogg, b. 11 
May, 1889, at Brookline; killed in 
action, in France, 12 Oct., 1918. 
William Francis Cahill, killed in 
action, in France, 1918. 


at 


Honorary Graduates. 
Hazard Stevens, A.M., b. 9 June, 


1908. 


1870. 


1876. 


1893. 


1900. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1907. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1918. 





[ December, 


1842, at Newport, R.I.; d. at Gol- 
dendale, Wash., 11 Oct., 1918. 

Charles Richard Van Hise, LL.D., 
b. 29 May, 1857, at Fulton, Wis.; d. 
at Milwaukee, Wis., 19 Nov., 1918. 


Temporary Members. 
Willis Farrington, b. 22 Aug., 1848, 
at Bradford, Vt.; d. at Lowell, 10 
Oct., 1918. 
George Curwin Ward, b. 19 Mar., 
1855, at Malden; d. at Sanbornton, 
N.H., 5 Oct., 1918. 


. Edwin Bartlett Bartlett, b. 26 Nov., 


1872, at Pittsfield; d. at West Man- 
chester, 5 Nov., 1918. 

Edgar Thomson Scott, b. 17 Oct., 
1871, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. in 
France, 24 Oct., 1918. 

Robert Joseph Fenelon Collier, b. 
17 June, 1876, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 8 Nov., 1918. 
Hydesaburo Ohashi, b. 26 May, 
1876, in Japan; d. at Columbus, 
Ohio, 1 Oct., 1918. 

Warren Barton Blake, A.M., b. 26 
Oct., 1883, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
drowned off Sankaty, Nantucket, 
19 Aug., 1918. 

Thomas Boyd Prescott, b. 18 May, 
1882, at Boothbay Harbor, Me.; d. 
1 April, 1914. 

Robert Lawrence Woodbury, b. 
5 Feb., 1883, at Allston; d. at 
Allston, 27 Sept., 1918. 

Granville Curtis Mitchell, b. 25 
March, 1887, at Medfield; d. at 
Medfield, 9 Oct., 1918. 

Nathaniel Stone Simpkins, b. 14 
Dec., 1885, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. in France, Oct., 1918. 

Carl Abell Dudley, b. 27 Feb., 1889, 
at Keene, N.H.; killed in action, in 
France, 15 Sept., 1918. 

Richard Montgomery Dwyer, b. 22 
Dec., 1889, at Medford; d. in 
France, in Sept., 1918. 

Charles Fry, b. 18 Nov., 1891, at 
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1918.] 


1916. 


1918. 


1918. 
1919. 


1919. 
1919. 


1919. 
1919. 
1920. 
1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


Boston; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
9 Oct., 1918. 

Homer Atherton Hunt, b. 10 Dec., 
1894, at Weymouth; killed in 
action, in France, 15 July, 1918. 
George Merrick Hollister, b. 23 
April, 1896, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; killed in action, in France, 
7 Oct., 1918. 

Harry Hubbard Metcalf, b. 4 July, 
1894, at Southborough; d. at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in Oct., 1918. 
Hamilton Coolidge, b. 1 Sept., 
1895, at Chestnut Hill; killed in 
action, in France, 27 Oct., 1918. 
Leonard Jackson, killed in action, 
in France, 25 Aug., 1918. 
Bradstreet Parker, d. at Brookline, 
21 Sept., 1918. 

Milton Avery Rogers, b. 4 Nov., 
1897, at Dedham; d. at Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va., 21 Sept., 1918. 
Ralph O’Neal West, b. 24 Oct., 
1896, at Brookland, D.C.; killed in 
action, in France, 15 Sept., 1918. 
Albert Edgar Angier, b. 20 Jan., 
1897, at Waban; killed in action, 
in France, 15 Sept., 1918. 
Augustus Aspinwall, b. 14 Feb., 
1897, at Chestnut Hill; killed in ac- 
tion, in France, 25 Aug., 1918. 
James Renville Clements, b. 2 
Nov., 1897, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. 
at a Red Cross Hospital, in France, 
8 Oct., 1918. 

Theodore Rickey Hostetter, b. 30 
Oct., 1897, at Allegheny, Pa.; d. in 
France, 27 Sept., 1918. 

Alexander Farnum Lippitt, b. 11 
Mar., 1896, at Providence, R.I.; 
d. at Camp May, NJ., 6 Oct., 
1918. 

David Little Withington, b. 2 Dec., 
1898, at Newburyport; d. at Ply- 
mouth, 5 Oct., 1918. 

John Boyd Wolverton, b. 20 July, 
1897, at Flint, Mich.; d. at Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, 22 Sept., 1918. 
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1921. Nathan Cook Brackett, d. at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., 22 Aug., 1918. 


Scientific School. 

1896-97. Robert Rudd Whiting, b. 15 
Sept., 1877, at New York N.Y.; d. 
at Darien, Conn., 15 Oct., 1918. 

1898-99. William Wilder Hall, d. at 
Lakeville, 6 Oct., 1918. 

1899-02. John A. Roche, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 10 April, 1917. 


Medical School. 


1855-56. Samuel J. McDougall, b. 29 
June, 1830, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 8 Feb., 1907. 

1883-84. Edward Hastings Wiswall, b. 
21 Dec., 1862, at Boston; d. at 
Wellesley, 7 Oct., 1918. 

1894-96. Clarence Fahnestock, d. in 
France, 5 Oct., 1918. 


Law School. 

1876-79. John Edward Galvin, d. at 
Dorchester, 1 Oct., 1918. 

1881-82. Ashton Rollins Willard, b. 14 
April, 1858, at Montpelier, Vt.; 
d. at Boston, 3 Oct., 1918. 

1908-10. Lester Clement Barton, killed 
in action, in France, 18 July, 1918. 

1909-11. Thomas Carroll Carver, d. at 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; 16 Oct., 1918. 

1914-17. Henry Alpheus Pierce Carter, 
d. 30 Aug., 1918. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Major Radcliffe Heermance, A.M., 
1908, Harvard, who has succeeded Colonel 
Charles A. Williams as commandant of 
the Student Army Training Corps, comet 
from Princeton, where he was professor 
of English. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction of 
the French Government has selected 
Professor Le Baron Russell Briggs as 
exchange professor with France for 1918- 
19. His term of service will fall in the 
second half year. Professor Lucien Levy- 
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Bruhl, recently selected by Harvard to act 
as French exchange professor, has found 
himself unable to accept the appoint- 
ment. 

Professor Louis Allard, of the Depart- 
ment of French, has been appointed west- 
ern exchange professor from Harvard for 
ithe second half of 1918-19. 

Professor Wilbur M. Urban, of the 
Department of Philosophy at Trinity Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting lecturer 
at Harvard during the second half-year. 

Professor Thomas N. Carver has been 
appointed editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, has been 
appointed biographer of the Harvard 
Dead in the War against Germany. 

Dr. Varaztad Hovhannes Kazanjian, 
D.M.D., ’05, who has been associated 
with the British Expeditionary Force in 
France as an oral surgeon and given 
charge of a dental hospital, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Military Oral Sur- 
gery at the Dental School. 

The British Educational Mission vis- 
ited Harvard October 28-30. The mem- 
bers of the Mission are: Dr. Arthur Ever- 
ett Shipley, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Sir Henry Miers, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester; the Rev. Edward Mewburn 
Walker, Fellow, Senior Tutor, and Li- 
brarian of Queen’s College, Oxford Uni- 
versity; Sir Henry James, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Glas- 
gow; Dr. John Joly, Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon, Professor of 
English Literature, Bradford College, 
University of London; and Miss Rose 
Sidgwick, lecturer on Ancient History, 
University of Birmingham. Professor 
W. H. Schofield, of Harvard, has made 
all the arrangements for the tour of the 
Mission. 

A. Paul Keith, ’01, who died recently, 
provided in his will that after personal 


[ December, 


bequests amounting to $260,000 were 
paid, the residue of his estate should be 
divided between Harvard College and 
Cardinal O’Connell. He directed that 
$25,000 should be given to his Class in 
1926, on the 25th anniversary of his 
graduation. 

Hervey E. Wetzel, ’11, who died while 
engaged in Red Cross work in France, left 
$100,000 to Harvard University, to be 
expended under the direction of Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross, Professor Arthur Pope, 
and Mr. Edward W. Forbes for a few 
important works of art for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

Three original manuscript poems by 
Alan Seeger, ’10, including “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death,’ have been 
presented to the Widener Library by his 
mother, and have been placed in the 
Farnsworth Room. 

Lieutenant David Endicott Putnam, 
who, after Major Lufbery’s death, came 
to be known as the American ace of aces, 
and who had been awarded both the 
Croix de Guerre and the Médaille Mili- 
taire, was a member of the Class of 1920. 
He went to France in March, 1917, and 
was taken over into the United States 
Aviation Service on June 10, 1918. He 
was killed while on patrol duty on Sept. 
12, 1918. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James H. Shannon, 
Commandant of the Harvard R.O.T.C. 
during a part of the spring and in the sum- 
mer of 1917, was killed in action in France 
in October. He was a graduate of West 
Point in the Class of 1902. No officer who 
has come to teach at Harvard has made 
himself more admired or beloved. 

Lieutenant Leonard Jackson, 719, son 
of G. W. Jackson, ’79, was killed near the 
Vesle River on Aug. 24, 1918. The 3d 
Battalion of his regiment, the 110th In- 
fantry, had been ordered to take the rail- 
road line running along the river. Lieu- 
tenant Jackson led his platoon in the face 
of fire from machine guns hidden in tall 
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grass near the railroad. A bullet wounded 
him in the head, and he fell; one of his 
men bandaged his wound and urged him 
to retire; but he got to his feet, said, “I 
can go on,” and continued to lead his men. 
As he approached the embankment of the 
railroad, he was struck in the abdomen by 
machine-gun bullets, was carried back to 
the dressing-station, and there died. 

The Committee on the Use of English 
by Students, of which Professor J. D. 
M. Ford is chairman and Mr. Frederic 
Schenck is secretary, reports that last year 
eighty-three men, of whom forty-nine were 
freshmen and sophomores, were found 
to require supplementary instruction in 
English Composition. ‘*The worst cases,” 
reports the Committee, “are those of stu- 
dents of foreign birth, usually intelligent 
and ambitious, who have never been 
properly taught the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish grammar. How these men got through 
High School and into Harvard is often a 
mystery.” For the benefit of such men 
a special elementary course, entitled Eng- 
lish F, has been established. 

Major Henry Lyman, ’01, in command 
of U.S.A. Base Hospital No. 5, has sub- 
mitted an interesting report to President 
Lowell, under whose direction the unit 
was organized. The unit — then com- 
manded by Major (later Colonel) Robert 
W. Patterson — landed in France May 30, 
1917, and immediately began to operate 
British General Hospital No. 11, about 
fourteen miles from Boulogne. During one 
period of 24 hours it admitted to hospi- 
tal and cared for 964 cases of sick and 
wounded. On the night of September 4, 
1917, the hospital was bombed by enemy 
aircraft, and the personnel sustained the 
first casualties that were inflicted on the 
American Army in France. Lieutenant 
Fitzsimmons, the adjutant, and three en- 
listed men were killed, and three lieuten- 
ants and five enlisted men were wounded. 
In November the hospital was moved to 
Boulogne. In February, 1918, Colonel 
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Patterson was detached for service with 
the American Expeditionary Force, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roger I. Lee, ’02, 
took command. On September 6, Colonel 
Lee was detached for duty as Senior Di- 
vision Consultant in General Medicine, 
3d Corps, A.E.F., and Major Lyman suc- 
ceeded him as commanding officer. 

Members of Harvard University con- 
tributed $36,727 in the recent United War 
Work Drive. Of this total the members of 
the Faculty contributed more than twenty 
thousand dollars. 

President Lowell at the Freshman Re- 
ception on Nov. 13 spoke in partas follows: 

Do not think that you are living at the 

end of the world. Avoid the backwash of 
the great war. The struggle is past. It is 
ancient history so far as you gentlemen are 
concerned. As Holmes says, “‘ Your wake 
is nothing. Mind your coming track.” 
You have been born into a new era in the 
world. That new era is in your hands to 
mold. We old fellows are not to have very 
much to do with what occurs in the world 
hereafter. It all depends on you. The 
Germans used to say one thing which I 
think was true— that the future of a 
people depends on the opinions of the 
young men under twenty-five. It is you 
young men that hold the destiny of the 
world in your hands, and you do not 
know it. 

Do not get caught in the receding tide 
of the great war. Set yourselves at once to 
look forward. Remember that the world 
must be built up again, and it looks as if 
there was an opportunity to make the 
world better than it has ever been before. 
We believe there is a chance of prevent- 
ing this thing from ever happening again, 
of building up mankind to something 
nearer a perfect condition, where every 
man can use his own faculties to the ut- 
most, which, after all, is the great pleasure 
in life; where every man who has a heart 
and an ambition will be able to develop 
himself for something worth doing. Re- 
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member that, and look forward, you fel- 
lows that are young. Do not look back 
into the receding wave, but look forward 
into the crest that is coming on ahead of 
you. As in this war, so in civil life — your 
own right hand will teach you terrible 
things if you will only make your own right 
hand strong and use it for the right pur- 
pose, and begin now at once. 


VARIA. 


For Yale men war has a new horror. 
Their alma mater is now virtually under 
the direction of a Harvard man. As com- 
manding officer of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps Major Samuel A. Welldon 
just about runs the university. Major 
Welldon is a graduate of Harvard in the 
class of 1904, but the undergraduates, 
with whom he is already very popular, 
either have forgotten the fact or refused to 
let it affect their judgment. Dr. Hadley 
is still president of Yale, of course, but 
under the new order of things the com- 
manding officer of the S.A.T.C. is the real 
head of every college. It is the second 
time in Yale history that a Harvard man 
has been the institution’s directing force. 
The other time was when Abraham Pier- 
son was installed the first president. On 
that occasion Yale could not very well 
take one of its own graduates for the job. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Military orders are being issued at Har- 
vard in the rooms in which General Bur- 
goyne and officers of his staff were held as 
prisoners of war in 1777. The command- 
ing officer of the Harvard S.A.T.C. has 
his quarters in Apthorp House, where 
General Burgoyne was confined. 


The following poem by Robert Apthorp 
Boit was read at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
dinner of the class of 68 on June 19: 
Oh! Welcome greeting men of sixty-eight! 
Though we are toilers and the hour is late 
Bear with me for a while to-night and sip 
This free libation to good-fellowship! 
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Meeting again those warm emotions flow, 
That welded friendship fifty years ago; 
Vigor of voice or steady glance of eye 
Wakes in our hearts a sudden memory, 
And dreams arise of youthful evenings 
spent 
In glad companionship and merriment. 
Since at the marking of the fifty years 
The song alone is suitable that cheers, 
I'll strive to pick alone harmonious 
strings 
And shun all sad or harsh, discordant 
things. 


“A man’s no older than he feels’ —a 
pretty saying — 
Yet one that’s never used without betray- 
ing 
The man is old. 
To say a man looks younger than his 
years, 
Leaves one to measure him as he appears 
As I do now, for I shall make so bold 
As to exclaim “Indeed I never saw 
A crowd of men at seventy or more 
So frisky and so young!” 
Persistently we’ve heard our virtues 
sung 
A full half century — no doubt the reason 
We all look just a little out of season! 


Come on this once — come scratch my 


back and say, — 

“Why, Jack or Jim, how young you are 
to-day! 

What? Seventy odd! No— never — 
man alive — 


Surely you don’t look over fifty-five!”’ 
And if I can I'll say the same for you 
Whether the blooming thing be false or 


true! 


We’re young enough, but when it comes to 
fame — 
However we may pose — 
I am by no means sure that we can claim 
To hold the great and wide world by the 
nose! 
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No doubt that some are prominent and 
wealthy, 
But what seems almost like a freak of 
fate, 
Though very pure and so long-lived and 
healthy 
The world has not stamped one of us as 
great! 
I would hurt no man’s pride — it would 
be wrong to — 
Faced with long lists of what he has be- 
longed to. 


But if not great, I think we fairly can 

Claim proudly a high average of man; 

Great in good deeds, aims, virtues, repu- 
tation, 

The very bone and sinews of a nation. 


Fach knows himself — how true his life 
has been — 

How just the verdict of his fellow-men — 

Yet but a fool is he who thinks he can 

Without injustice judge his fellow-man. 

Whether we pride us in our life’s success, 

Or sins and sorrows fill us with distress, 

Time will unfold both as to you and me 

Just what we were and what we stood to 
be. 

Some unexpected names may lead the 
scroll 

For winning unseen battles of the soul — 

And that’s all right — God bless ’em — if 
it’s true 

We'll give the fellows cheerfully their due. 

But when it comes to unexpected prizes, 

We do not altogether like surprises. 

I cannot quite forget Ben Adhem, when 

He slyly said he loved his fellow-men, 

And opened thus—this quasi man of sin— 

A very easy gate to enter in. 


I'd hate to-night to think these men I sup 
with 

Differ at heart from those whom I grew up 
with. 

No, let me firmly believe these hoary men, 

Surrounding me to-night, the same as 
when 
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We sat on College steps and gaily sung 

When our fresh voices in sweet harmo- 
nies 

Went filtering through the shadows of the 
trees. 


Oh! for those nights and dawns when all 
was ours! 

Oh! for those runs through cold winds 

hip to hip — 
Oh! for the scuddings from midsummer 
showers! 
Oh! for long rambles into fellowship! 
Oh! for the deep plunge in the icy river, 
And wild outrush with sparkling shake 
and shiver! 

Oh! for the window-seat and fragrant 
briar! 

Oh! for the midnight talks around the 
fire, 

Of everything on land or sky or sea, 

And all that was, or that may ever be! 

Oh! for the comings and the goings and 
the joys 

That filled the nights and days of us 
young boys! 


Life too meant labor! 
Don’t forget the praise 
Due men who went to College 
To learn, and spent their conscientious 
days 
Pursuing Knowledge. 
A noble victory in that atmosphere 
Thick with vile tempters ever at the ear! 
*T was thus that some grew wise, amidst 
this polyglot 
Of slackers and of grinds, 
But few there were who did not broaden 
what 
Their parents called their minds. 


You know that composition face you 
squeeze 
To change its features, 
My thoughts I’d squeeze in that same 
way to please __ 
My fellow creatures. 
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A single new one now I cannot add 
To those old thoughts for centuries I’ve 
had. 
But if expressions they put on are such 
As tempt a smile — tho’ fleeting — 
I'll hope they are not wholly out of touch 
With this our meeting. 


’T is hard to stop — hard to lay down the 
pen 

Knowing I may not speak to you again. 

We know and we must face the facts. In 
age 

Thrice blest is he — prepared to turn the 
page — 

Whose manly grasp, and hearty voice still 
lends 

A sense of cheer and comfort to his friends. 

God grant, poor souls, that we may not 
live on, 

When health, and hope, and fortune all 
are gone, 

But die while strong to do, and free to 
give; 

And friends and kinsmen still would have 
us live. 


One moment more —one word more 
must be said — 
Proud — proud are we, that we ourselves 


have bred 
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A noble race! 
In Hospital — in Council — at the guns, 
In every place 
Where manhood stands to save the world 
to-day, 
In camp and field and battle’s stern 
array, 
Stand firm our sons! 
On foreign seas, in foreign lands afar 
Racked by the ravages of awful war — 
Stand firm our sons! 
Blood of their mother’s blood — bone of 
her bone — 
Thank God these offspring are our very 
own! 
As they have conquered their own 
souls — 
God please — 
So shall they conquer their foul enemies! 
Giving their lives — strong — steadfast 
— unafraid — 
To win the freedom of a world betrayed. 
No nobler lives — no nobler deaths than 
these 
Shall mark the passing of the cen- 
turies — 
Whate’er befalls —howe’er the battle 
runs — 
God bless our sons! God bless our 
sons! 
Robert Apthorp Boit, ’68. 
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